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PREFACE 


In this book the autliors have covered that subject matter which tfiey 
believe to be of importance in a well-organized sequence of undergraduate 
courses dealing with the theory of structures for civil enginee rs. Some 
material is also included which, because of restricted schedulers, may have 
to be left out of formal assignments. Such portions of the book include 
the material in fine print throughout the text; Chap. 16, which deals 
with structures not directly related to civil engineering; and Chaps. 
17-19, which treat the analysis of structures by means of me)elels. 
Such material will, however, serve to develop the structjttral knowledge of 
the student whose interest has become genuinely amused, and it will he 
valuable in connection with thesis work. 

The material covered by this book has been confined almost entirely 
to methods of iltress analysis. Design procedure, where mentioned at all, 
is covered only incidentally, since the length of the book as written indi¬ 
cates the ^^sirability of ^ separate book dealing with design, and since 
our practice, w hich followed in a number of other schools, consists 
of teaching the theory stress analysis and the principles of design as 
separate subjects. 

The authors have attempted in this presentation to accomplish tw'o 
results: (1) to tic in the various j^cedures of structural analysis w ith the 
principles of applied mechanics on which they are based, thus showing 
that the theory of structural analysis is but one phase of advanced applied 
mechanics, and (2) to show^ that the methods of analysis derived for civil 
engineering structures are applicable in principle to structures l>ing out¬ 
side the fudd of practice of most civil engineers. With these thoughts in 
mind, they hope this book will prove to be of help both to students 
of structural engineering and to young practicing engineers. 

The authors wish to acknowledge with appreciation the assistance 
of Mrs. Grace M. Powers who typed the manuscript; of Donald R. F. 
Harleman who prepared the figures; and of Prof. Myle J. Holley, Jr., who 
proofread the manuscript. 

Both authors arc also deeply grateful to those responsible for their 
training in structural engineering, particularly to Profs. Charles Milton 
Spofford and Charles Church More. They likewise adknowledge wdtli 
appreciation the help they have received from their colleagues. Profs, 
W. M. Fife and Eugene Mirabelli, and the late Prof. J. D. Mitsch. 

John Benson Wilbur 
Charles Head IN orris 

Cambridge, Ma&s. 

Marche 1948 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

1*1 Engineering Structures. Tlie design of bridges, buildings, 
towers, and oilier fixed structures is very important to the civil engineer. 
Such structures are cijniposed of interconnected members and are sup¬ 
ported in a manner such that they are capable of holding applied external 
fonjes in static equilibrium. A structure must also hold in equilibrium 
the gravity forces that are applied as a consequence of its own weight. 
A transmission tower, for example, is acted upon by its own weight, by 
wind and ice loads apjdied directly to the tower, and by the forces 
applied to the tow(‘r by the cables that it supports. The members of the 
tower must be so arranged and designed that they will hold these forces 
in static equilibrium and thus transfer their effects to the foundations of 
the tower. 

There are many kinds of structures in addition to those mentioned 
above. Dams, piers, pavement slabs for airports and highways, pen¬ 
stocks, pip(‘ lines, standpip(*s, viadui’ts, and tanks are all t\pical civil 
engineering structun^s. Nor are structures of importance only to the, 
civil engineer. The structural frame of an airc raft is important to the 
aeronautical engineer: the structure of a ship recc^ives particular attention 
from the naval architect; the chemical engineer is concerned with the 
structural design of high-pressure \essels and otluT industrial equipment; 
the mechanical engineer must dc'sign machine parts and supports with 
due (Consideration of structural strength; and the electrical engineer is 
similarly conceriu'd with electrical ('quipment and its housing. 

Thcc analysis of all th(\se structures is based, however, on the’ same 
fundamental principles. In this bc^ok the illustrations used to demon¬ 
strate the application of these principles are drawn largely from civil 
engineering strucctuivs, but the methcxls of analysis described can be uscxl 
for striKcturcxs that are important in other branches of engineering. 

1*2 General Diseilsnioii of Slrucliiral Design. A structure is 
designed to perform a c ertain function. To perform this function satis¬ 
factorily it mjjst have suHicient strength and rigidity. Economy and 
gocxl appearanoa are further objixctives of major importance in structural 
design. 

The comprele design of a structure is likely to involve the following 
five stages: 

1. Ksl^iblistiing the general layout to fit the functiamil requirements * 
of tfie structure 
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2. Consideration of tlic several possible solutions that may satisfy 
the functional requirements 

3. Preliminary structural design of the various possible solutions 

4. Selection of the most satisfactory solution, considering an eco¬ 
nomic, functional, and aesthetic comparison of the various possible 
solutions 

5. Detailed structural design of the most satisfactory solution 

Both the preliminary designs of stage 3 and the final detailed di^sign 
of stage 5 may be divided into three broad phases, although in practice 
these three phases are usually interrelated. First, the loads acting on 
the structure must be determined. Next, the maximum stresses in the 
members and connections of the structure must be analyzed. Finally, 
the members and conn(‘ctions of the struc ture must be dimensioned, i.e., 
the make-up of each part of the structure must be detc^rmined. 

That these three steps are interrelated may be seen from considera¬ 
tions such as the following: The weight of the structure itself is one of the 
loads that a structure must carry, and this weight is not definitely known 
until the structure is fully designed; in a statically indeterminate struc¬ 
ture, the stresses depend on the elastic properties of the members, which 
are not known until the main members are designed. Thus, in a sense, 
the design of any structure proceeds by successive approximations. For 
example, it is necc'ssary to assume the weights of members in order that 
they may be properly designed. After the structure is designed, the 
true weights may be computed; and unless the true weights correspond 
closely to those assumed, the process must be repeated. 

In designing a structure, it is important to realize that each part 
must have sufficient strength to withstand the maximum stress to which 
it can be subjected. To compute such maximum stresses, it is necessary 
to know, not only what loads may act, but the exact position of these loads 
on the structure that will cause the stress under consideration to have its 
maximum value. 

Thus, when a railroad locomotive crosses a bridge, a given ixirtion 
of the bridge receives its maximum stress with the locomotive at a given 
position on the bridge. A second part of the structure may be subjected 
to its maximum stress with the locomotive in another pos^-ion. 

In this book, the emphasis is placed on the stress ariplyhis of structures. 
But, in order to discuss stress analysis satisfactorily, it is desirable to give 
some attention to the loads acting on a structure and to the design of 
members and cohnections. 

^*1-3 Dead ^|ids. The dead load acting on a structure consists 
of^jfte weight pf. the structure itself and of any other inmio^able loads 
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that are constant in magnitude and permanently attacJuid to the struc¬ 
ture. Thus, for a highway bridge, the dead load consists oif^ho main 
supporting trusses or girders, the floor beams and stringcirs of tlie'floor 
system, the roadway slabs, the curbs, sidewalks, fences or railings, lamp- 
posts, and other niis(‘(dlaneous equipment. 

Since the dead load acting on a member must be assumed before the 
member is designed, one should design the members of a structure in 
such a sequence that, to as great an extent as is practicable, the weight 
of each member being designed is a portion of the dead load carried by 
the next member to be designed. Thus, for a highway bridge, one would 
first design the road slab, then the stringers that carry the slab loads to 
the floor beams, then the floor beams that carry the stringer loads to the 
main girders or trusses, and finally the main girders or trusses. 

In designing a member such as a floor slab, stresses due to dead loads 
are likely to be only a small percentage of the total stress in a member, 
so that, even if dead loads are not very accurately estimated, the total 
stress can be predicted with fair accuracy and hence the first design be 
quite satisfactory. For main trusses and girders, however, the dead 

Table 11 

Weight, Ih 


Material per cu ft 

Steel or cast steel.490 

Cast ir<»ii.4.^0 

Aluiiiinuiii alloys. 175 

Timber (treated or untreated).50 

Concrete (plain or reinforced).150 

Compacted sand, earth, gravel, or ballast.120 

1^)080 sand, earth, and gravel.100 

Macadam or gravel, rolled.110 

Cinder filling.60 


loads constitute a greater portion of the total load to be carried, so that 
it is more important to make a reasonably accurate first estimate of dead 
weights. Often data concerning the dead weights of other similar struc¬ 
tures will serve as a guide to the designer. Many investigations have 
been carried out with the purpose of presenting such data in a convenient 
form.^ It should be emphasized, however, that the original dead-weight 
estimate is tentative, whatever the source of the data may be. After a 

♦ ‘i 

* The student is referred to p. 72 of “Structural Theory” (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1942) by 11. Sutherland and H. L. Bowman for tablqp giving the weights 
of roof trusses and to p. 8 !• of the same book for an excellent summary of formulas 
giving the weights of bridges. Charts dealing with the weights* of railroad bridges, 
highway bridges, imd signal bridges are given in Chap. I of C. Mt jiyofford’s “Theory 
of Structures,” 4th^., McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ino., New Yo/k, 1939. 
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structure is designed, its actual dead weight should be accurately com¬ 
puted and the stress analysis and design revised as necessary. This is 
necessary for safety and desirable for economy. 

If the dimensions of a structure are known, dead loads may be computed on 
the basis of unit weights of the materials involved. Unit weights for some of 
the materials commonly used in engineering structures are given in Table 11. 

Unit weights for other materials are readily available in many books and 
handbooks.^ 

1*4 Live Loads—CeneraL As contrasted to dead loads, which 
remain fixed in both magnitude and location, it is usually necessary to 
consider live loads, i.c., loads that vary in position. It is sometimes 
convenient to classify live loads into movable loads and moving loads. 
Movable loads are those which may be moved from one position to 
another on a structure, such as the contents of a storage building. They 
are usually applied gradually and Axithout impact. Moving loads are 
those which move under their own power, such as a railroad train or a 
series of trucks. They are usually applied rather rapidly and therefore 
exert an impact effect on the structure. 

When live loads are involved, attention must be given to the placing 
of .such loads on a structure so that the stress in the structural member or 
connection under consideration will have its maximum possible value. 
Thus, while we speak of dead stresses due to dead loads, we refer to 
maximum live stresses due to live loads. 

1*5 Live Loads for Highway Bridges. The live load for highway 
bridges consists of the weight of the applied moving load of vehicles and 
pedestrians. The live load for each lane of the roadway consists of a 
train of heavy trucks following each other closely. The weight and 
weight distribution of each truck vary with the specification under which 
one designs, but a typical example is afforded by the H-series trucks speci¬ 
fied by the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO). 

These H-series trucks are illustrated in Fig. 11. They are desig¬ 
nated H, followed by a number indicating the gross weight in tons for 
the standard truck. The choice as to which of the H-series trucks shall 
be used for the design of a given structure depends on circumstances 
such as the importance of the bridge and the expected traffic. Actually, 
the traffic over a highway bridge will consist of a multitude of different 
types of v^icles. It is designed, however, for a train of standard trucks, 
80 chosen that*the bridge will prove safe and economical in its actual 

performance. * 

• • 

^ ^. ^The student is preferred, for example, to the section on Weights and Specific 
^^avities in *‘Steel (Jonstraction,” American Institute of Steel Construction, New 
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It is seen that the loading per lane of roadway consists of a series of 
concentrated wheel loads. The stress analysis involved in computing 
maximum live stresses due to a series of concentrated live loads may 
become rather complicated. Under some conditions it is permissible to 
substitute for purposes of stress analysis an equivalent loading consisting 
of a uniform load per foot of lane, plus a single concentrated load. Thus, 
for the H-20 loading, the equivalent live load consists of a uniform load 
of 640 lb per lin ft of lane, plus a concentrated load of either 18,000 lb or 
26,000 lb, depending on whether live moments or shears, respectively, 
are being computed. This equivalent live load is not exactly equivalent 
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to the series of concentrated wheel loads, but it permits a simpler com¬ 
putation of maximum stresses that correspond closely enough to those 
which would be computed from the actual loads to be used for design 
purposes. 

It is often necessary Ho design a highway bridge to carry electricr 
railway cars. Specificatidns define the wheel loads and spacings to be 
used for this purpose. ; 

1 • 6 Live^Yioaj^s for Railroad Bridges. The live load ^or railroad 
bridges consists oMhe locomotives and cars that cross them. The live 
load for each track is usually taken as that corresponduig tc^ two loco¬ 
motives followed by a uniform load which represents tlte weight of the 
cars. To standardize such loadings a series of E-loatlings was devised v' 
by Theodore Cj^per. These loadings are designjjitefl by the lettei^jB,- 
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followed by a number indicating the load in kips^ on the driving axle. 
The loads on other axles ahvays bear the same ratio to the load on the 
driving axle. The uniform load following the two locomotives always 
has an intensity per foot of track equal to one-tenth the load on the 
driving axle. The wheel spacings do not vary with the Cooper’s rating. 
Figure 1 2 illustrates a Cooper’s E-50 loading. Modern railroad bridges 
are designed for at least an E-60 loading and often for an E-70 or even a 
heavier loading. It should be noted that the wheel loads for these 
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heavier Cooper’s loadings can be obtained from Fig. 1-2 by direct 
proportion. 

Simplified equivalent loadings are sometimes used in place of actual 
wheel loadings to represent live loads on railroad bridges. 

1*7 Live Loads for Buildings. Live loads for buildings are 
usually considered as movable loads of uniform intimsities. The inten¬ 
sity of the floor loads to be used depends on the purpose for which the 
building is designed, as indicated in Table 1 • 2.^ 

Table 1-2 

Minimum 
Live I^)arl, 
lb per sq ft 


Human occupancy: 

Private dwellings, apartment houses, etc.40 

Rooms of offices, schools, etc.50 

Aisles, corridors, lobbies, etc., of public buildings.100 

Industrial or commercial occupancy: 

Storage purposes (general).250 

Manufacturing (light).75 

fainting plants.100 

Wholesale stores (light merchandise)... 100 

Retail salesrooms (light merchandise).75 

Garages 

All types of vehicles.100 

Passenger cars only.80 


SidewalLs. 250 lb per sq ft or 8,000 lb concentrated, which¬ 

ever gives the larger moment or shear 

^ To facilitate computations, loads are usually given in units of kips, 1 kip being 
equal to 1,000 lb. ^ . 

• “Steel Construction,*’ qp. cii. 
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When floors are to carry special live loads of known intensities greater 
than those suggested above, these special loads should of course be used 
in design. 

1*8 Impact. Unless live load is applied gradually, the distortion 
of the structure to which the live load is applied is greater than it would 
be if the live load were considered as a static load. Since the distortion 
is greater, the stresses in the structure are higher. The increase in stress 
due to live load over and above the value that this stress would have if 
the live load were applied gi adually is known as impact stress. Impact 
stresses are usually associated with moving live loads. For purposes of 
structural design, impact stresses are usually obtained by multiplying 
the live-load stresses by a fraction called the impact fraction, which is 
specified rather empirically. The determination of a wholly rational 
fraction for this purpose would be very complicated, since it depends on 
the time function with which the live load is applied, the portion of the 
structure over which the live load is applied, and the elastic and inertia 
properties of the structure itself. 

For highway bridges, the impad fraction I is given in the specifica¬ 
tions of the AASHO by 


I 


50 

L + 125 


but not to exceed 0.300 


(M) 


in which L is the length in feet of the portion of the span loaded to pro¬ 
duce the maximum stress in the member considered. For example, sup¬ 
pose that the maximum live positive shear at the center of a 100-ft 
longitudinal girder of a highway bridge equals 1,000,000 lb and occurs 
with the live load extending over half the 100-ft span. Then the loaded 
length L is 50 ft; the impact fraction I = 50/(50 + 125) = 0.286; the 
impact shear is obtained by multiplying the live shear by the impact frac¬ 
tion and therefore ecpials 1,000,000 X 0.286 == 286,000 lb. The total 
effect of the live load, i.e,, live shear plus impact shear, is equal to 1,000,- 
000 lb plus 286,000 lb, or 1^286,000 lb. 

' > 

The Specifi('ations for the Design and Construction of Steel Railway Bridges, 
published by the Anicriian Railway Engineering Association (AREA), treat 
impact as follows (note tliat impact percentage discussed equals 100 times the 
impact fraction as previously defined): 

“To the maximum computed static live-load stresses, there siiall be added 
the impact, consisting of 

a. The lurching effect: " ’ > 

A p<3rceatage of the static, liverload stress equal .« 
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‘ 5 == spacing, in feet, between centers of longitudinal girders, stringers, or 

trusses; or length, in feet, of floor beams or transverse girders. 

6 . Th^direct vertical effect: 

Witt steam locomotives (hammer blow, track irregularities, and car 
impact) a percentage of the live-load stress ecpial to 


' 4 

For L less than 100 ft. ... .. 100 — 0.60L 

i 

For L 100 ft or more.. 

With electric locomotives (track irregularities and car impact), a percent¬ 
age of static live-load stress equal to.+ 12.5 

Ij 


L — length, ft, center to center of supports for slringt'rs, longitudinal 
girdt'rs, and trusses (chords and main members) 
or L = length of floor beams or transverse girders, ft, for floor beams, floor- 
l)eam hangers, subdiagonals of trusses, transverse girders, and sup¬ 
ports for transverse girders” 


To illustrate the application of the foregoing impact specifi('ation, let us 
assume that the longitudinal girder described in the previous example is one of 
the two main girders of a steam-railroad bridge and that these two girders arc 
spaced at 18 ft center to center. Then, for the lurching effect, since *S" = 18, the 
percentage impact equals ^®?i8 = 5.5%; for the direct vertical effect, since 
t, = 100, the percentage impact equals 1,800/(100 — 10) -f 10 == 40.0% (note 
that in this case L = 100 because this is the span of the girder, whereas in the 
previous example we used L = 50 because the loaded length of the girder was 
50 ft); thus the total percentage impact e<iuals 5.5 + 40.0 = 45.5%; the impact 
shear equals 1,000,000 X 0.455 = t55,000 lb; the total effect of the load, i.e., 
live shear plus impact shear = 1,000,000 + 455,000 = 1,455,000 lb. 

Other specifications give still other rules for determining impact, but the two 
methods discussed are perhaps the most important of those in common use. 
They illustrate, moreover, the type of impact equations specified elsewhere. 

It is usually unnecessary to consider impact stresses in designing for 
movable live loads such as the live loads for buildings. Mori'over, when 
a structure is designed of timber, impact is often ignored. This is largely 
because timber, as a material, is much stronger in resisting loads of short 
duration than in resisting permanently applied loads, and it therefore 
can use this reserve of strength to carry impact loads. 

1*9 Snow and Ice Loads. Snow loads are often of importance, 
particularly in the design of roofs. Snow should be considered as a 
movable load, ^or it will not necessarily cover the entire roof, and some 
of the members supporting the roof may receive maximum stresses with 
-the snow cov^n^ onfy a portion of the roof. The density of snow, of * 
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course, will vary greatly, as will the fall of snow to be expected in different 
regions. In a given locality, the depth of snow that will gather on a 
given roof will depend on the slope of the roof and on the roughness of 
the roof surface. On flat roofs in areas subjected to heavy snowfalls, 
snow load may be as large as 45 lb per sq ft. Whether or not snow and 
wind loads should be assumed to act simultaneously on a roof is prob¬ 
lematical, since a high wind is likely to remove much of the snow. 

Ice loads may also be of importance, as, for example, in designing a 
tower built up of relatively small members which have proportionately 
large areas on which ice may gather. Ice having a density equal approxi¬ 
mately to that of water may build up to a thickness of 2 or more inches 
on such members. It may also build up to much greater thicknesses, 
but when it does it is apt to contain snow or rime and hence have a 
lower density. Wlien ice builds up on a member, it alters the shape 
and the projected area of the member. This should be considered in 
computing wind loads acting on members covered with ice. 

l-IO Lateral Loads—General. The loadings previously dis¬ 
cussed usually act vertically, although it is not necessary that live loads 
and their associated impact loads shall act in that direction. In addi¬ 
tion, there are certain loads that are almost always applied horizontally, 
and these must often be considered in structural design. Such loads 
are called lateral loads. We shall now consider some of the more impor¬ 
tant kinds of lateral loads. 

Wind loads, soil pressures, hydrostatic pressures, forces due to earth¬ 
quakes, centrifugal forces, and longitudinal forces usually come under 
this classification. 

1*11 Wind Loads. Wind loads are of importance, particularly in 
the design of large structures, such as tall buildings, radio towers, and 
long-span bridges, and for structures, such as mill buildings and hangars, 
having large open interiors and walls in which large openings may occur. 
The wind velocity that should be considered in the design of a structure 
depends on the gc'ographical location and on the exposure of the structure. 
For most locatioTis in the United Slates, a design to withstand a wind 
velocity of 100 mph is satisfactory. 

The AASIIO specifu^s that the wind force on a highway bridge shall 
be assumed as a movable horizontal load equal to 30 lb per sq ft acting 
on IJ i times the area of the structure as seen in elevation, including the 
floor system and railings, and on one-half of the area of all^trussc» or girders 
in excess of two in the span. This amounts to specifying 30 lb for each 
sqimre foot of proj('cted area on the windward truss or girder but only 
half that amount for other trusses or girders, since they are partly 
^ shielded from the wind by the windward portion of the structure. 
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. Spe^ifificatioiis for railroad bridges usually call for wind loads com- 
^ parable to those specified in the foregoing paragraph for highway bridges. 

' For buildings, the specifications of the American Institute of Steel 
Constjjiction (AISC) state that the frame of a building must be designed 
to cari^. a wind pressure of not less than 20 lb per sq ft on the vertical 
projection exposed surfaces during erection and 15 lb per sq ft on the 
vertical projection of the fiiqi^ed structure. 

For buildings with gabled or rounded roofs, more exact data for wind loads 
on roofs should be used. The student is referred to a report entitled Wind Brac¬ 
ing in Steel Buildings,^ where, for convenience, roof pressures (and suctions) are 
expressed in terms of g, the velocity pressure, wliich is defined by 

q = (1 2) 

in which m is the mass of a unit volume of air and F is the velocity of the wind in 
units corresponding to m. For average conditions, and where the wind velocity 
is expressed in mph, the velocity pressure in pounds per square foot may be 
taken as 

q = 0.002558 V ^ (1*3) 

For gabled rocjfs, it is recommended that the following loadings shall be 
adopted for the windward slope: 

1 . For slopes of 20®, or less, a suction (uplift) of 0.7g 

2 . For slopes between 20 and 30®, a suction of 


p = (0.07a - 2.10)g (1 4) 

in which a is the roof slope in degrees. 

3. For slopes between 30 and 60®, a pressure of 

p = (0.0.3a - 0.90)g (1 5) 


4. For slopes steeper than 60®, a pressure of 0.90g 
It is suggested that the wind load on the leeward sIojk? of a gabled roof shall lie 
taken as a suction of 0.6g for all slopes. All pressures and suctions are perpen¬ 
dicular to the surfaces on which they act. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers (\SCE) report to which reference 
has been mad^lso discusses the magnitude and distribution of wind pressures on 
rounded roof^uch as are used on hangars. 

‘ Proc. HkCE, March, 1936, p. 397. 

The recommendations of this report are iindoiihfedly more consistent with the 
actual aerodynamic forces acting on a roof than the wind forces often used in the 


design of rools. The practice often followed in determining wind pressures on sur¬ 
faces which are'not vertical is to follow formula such as that of Ducheniin, whereby 

Pn — P v > . > i*' which Pn is the intensity of normal pressure on a given surface, 

1 -h siny f 

P is the intensity of pressure on a verticil surfaca^ and i is the angle made by the sur¬ 
face with the hAgut^ntal. Such a procedure lead’s U) wind pressure on the windward 

^alope of a gable Sof and makes no attempt to account for suction oh the leeward slope. 

^ 
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In the AISC specifications for wind loads on buildings, it is assumed that the 
entire pressure specified acts on the windward vertical surface of the building. 
This procedure is satisfactory for the design of typical tall buildings, although 
the actual lateral load due to wind consists of pressure on the windward side and 
suction on the down-wind side. This matter also is discussed in the ASCE report. 

1*12 Soil Pressures. Loads on retaj|fng walls, on walls of build¬ 
ings, and on other structures due to the pressure of soil must frequently 
be considered by the structural engineer. The lateral pressure caused 
by soil on a wall varies when the wall yields. After a small movement 
of the wall, the soil pressure reaches a minimum value known as the 
active pressure. If, on the other hand, the wall is forced into the back¬ 
fill, the pressure between the wall and the backfill increases to a maximum 
value known as the passive pressure. Under usual conditions, the 
active pressure at any depth is about the vertical pressure, and the 
passive pre^ssure is about 4 times 
the ver(i(‘al pressure. Since the 
lateral pressure would equal the 
vertic^al pressure if the material 
were a Iluid, the approximate 
values of }'i and i are sometimes 
calhid “ hydrostatic-pressure ratios” 
for the active and passive cases, 
respe(! lively. 

According to the above discus¬ 
sion, any wall that may yield with¬ 
out delriiiKMital results may be designed on the basis of active pressure, 
although the pressure that will actually act on the wall will in general be 
somewhat above this value. Further, the distribution*of pressure over 
such a wall may be assumed to be triangular, although this assumption is 
not strictly correct. 

For cohesionless soils, the total resultantwrce corresponding to active 
soil pressure acting on a strip of wall 1 ft long may be coii|||||nted on the 
basis of the tlu'ory developed by Coulomb, wldch assumes of soil 

by rupture along an inclined plane through tbi soil. Referring to Fig. 
1-3, this total resultant force is denoted by P, which acts two-thirds of 
the way down from the top of the wall, in a direction making the angle 
4 >' with a line perpendicular to the face of the w^all, <^' being the friction 
angle of the soil on the masonry. H is the vertical depth of soil above 
the base of the wall. The angle that the surface of the soil makes with 
the horizontal is defined by L ' The batter of the wall is defined by the 
angle Q. 
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^ Thif'totail force P in pounds, according to Coulomb’s theory, is 


1 

I . 




[ CSC 0 sin (0 — 4)) ] 

•s/sin {e + ^') + ^ 

|sin (</) + <t>') sin (0 — i) 

sin (0 — i) J 


(1-6) 


where y is the weight of the earth in pounds per cubic foot, </> is the 
angle internal friction of the soil (easily obtained by shear tests in a 
labc#atory, and with typical values of from 30 to 40°), and <t>\ the friction 
angle of soil on masonry, has about the same value as <#> for a rough wall 
but is somewhat less than </> for a smooth wall. 

If i* = 0, = 90°, and </> = </>', Kq. (1 -6) reduces to 


P = hfP 


cos <f> 


(1 “f“ sin <t>) 


2 


(1-7) 


If, for example, we consider a sand for which </> = </>' = 30°^ and 
7 == 100 lb per cu ft, acting on the back of a vc^rtical wall 10 ft high, 
the resultant thrust on a strip of wall 1 ft long, by Eq. (I • 7), is given by 

* P = 2 (100)(10)2 {[1 + 1.411(0.500)1'j "" 

This resultant force acts 3.33 ft above the base of the wall, in a dirc^c’tion 
toward the wall and downward, making an angle of 30° w ith the horizontal. 

For a more complete treatment of soil pressures, the student is 
referred to books on soil mechanics. 

1*13 Hydrostatic Pressures. Dams, tanks, etc., arc subjected 
to hydrostatic loads that as a rulci may be easily computed in accordance 
with the elementary princaples of hydraulics. Hydrostatic loads should 
in general be considered as movable loads, inasmuch as critical strcisses 
in a structure do not necessarily occur when the liejuid involved is at its 
highest possible level. In ayme structures,,the presence of certain hydro¬ 
static pressures actually relieves stresses in a structure*. Thus an under¬ 
ground tank might be more likely to collrfpse when empty than when 
full, or a tank built above the ground migfft jundergo a critical-stress 
condition when it is only partly ^filled. ^ ^ 

It is sometimes necessary consider hydr^ynamic loads, such as 
occur wheij^ater traveling at a^gh velocity sfekes a bridge pier or a 
caisson. % ♦ " 

1 * 14 Eajt^quake Forces. Important structures located in regions 
subject to earthquakes ei^ ofteni»designed to resist earthquake 

effects. Dui^^gn earthquake, structure dam|i;^|^ ma^result fron^he 
fact that the fou^ation of the structure undergone accelerations. Such 

^ .• * '«XS' * k ' . t 4 
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accelerations are largely horizontal, and vertical components of fifecclera^* 
tion are usually neglected. The rate of hori^ntal acceleration of i\k^ 
foundations may be of the order of magnitude one-tenth the aofelera- 
tion due to gravity, that is, 3.2 ft per sec^, and is commonl;^ refeifred to 
as 0.1 f/. If the structure is assumed to act as a rigid body, acceU; 

eratc horizontally at the same rate as its foundations. HericeW9h pdH 
of the structure will be acted upon by a horizontal inertia force equal to 
its mass multiplied by its horizontal acceleration, or j 


Lateral force = mass X acceleration = X 0.1^ 

g 


= one-tenth of its weight 


Structures are often designed to resist earthquakes on the foregoing 
basis, although it is quite approximate, inasmuch as the assumption that 
the entire structure acc('lerates as a rigid body is usually not particularly 
valid. Actually, the structure will undergo elastic distortions that will 
affect the acceleration of its various members. 

The horizontal acceleration of a structure such as a dam will produce 
not only horizontal inertia forces due to the mass of the dam but alsp 
hydrod>namic forces as the dam moves rapidly into the water that it 
retains. 

1-15 Centrifugal Forces. In designing a bridge on which the 
tracks or roadway arc curved, vehicles crossing the structure exert 
centrifugal fon e that may be of sufficient magnitude to require consid¬ 
eration in design. Such centrifugal forces are lateral loads and should 
be considered as moving loads. 

If a weight W travels at velocity V around a curve of radius /?, the 
centrifugal C (which acts tlirough the center of gravity of the object of 
weight W) is expressed by 


C = mass X circulfir acceleration 


W ^ 1FF2 
g ’ R 32.2R 


(1-8) 


1 • 16 Longitudinal Forces. For a bridge, horizontal forces acting 
in the direction of the loi^udinal axis of the structure, i.e., in the direc¬ 
tion of the roadway, gre called longitudinal forces. Such forces are 
applied whenever the v^icles crossing^^e structure increasew decrease 
their speed. Since they are inertia fc^6S resulting from tl^mcceleration 
or deceleration of vehicles, they act fhrough the centers m gravities of 
the vehibles. The magnitude of such fo|Des is limited |)yj the frictional 
forces that can be developed between'Ufe' contact surfaces of the w’heels 
of the vehicles'Upplying tlies^ forces to the roadw^ay*Q^irack and the 
surface of the road\yay or track. 
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For railway bridges, AREA specifications state that longitudinal 
forces shall be assumed to'lict 6 ft above tho top of the rail and that such 
forefes shall be considered as being applied by the live load on one track 
only. For that track, longitudinal forces shall be taken as the larger 
of the following: 

1. Due to braking, 15% of the total live load, without impact 

2. Due to traction, 25% of the weight on the driving wheels of the 
locomotive, without impact 

For highway bridges, the AASHO specifications state that provision 
shall be made for the effect of a longitudinal force of 10 pc^r cent of the 
live load on the structure, acting 4 ft above the roadway. 

1-17 Thermal Forces. Changes in temperature cause strains in 
the members of a structure and hence produce distortions in the struc¬ 
ture as a whole. If the changes in shape due to temperature encounter 
restraint, as is often the case in a statically indeterminate structure, 
stresses will be set up within the structure. The forces set up in a struc¬ 
ture as a result of temperature changes are oftem called thermal forces. 
In addition to considering the forces set up by changes in temperature, 
it is important to take into consideration the expansion and contraction 
of a structure, particularly in connection with support details. 

In a moderate climate, one should consider a variation in temperature 
of 0 to 120®F. In cold climates, this range should be extended to from 
-30 to 120^F. 

1-18 Make-up of Girders. In a structure built of structural 
steel, rolled sections such as standard I beams or wide-flanged beams are 
commonly used to support loads across a span. When rolled sections 
can be used, they are economical because they recpiire less fabrication 
than built up girders. For lon^r spans and for heavier loadings, how¬ 
ever, the bendii||^oments ^^'i^ears will be found to be too large to be 
carried safely by fdffed seoll^, and built-up girders must be used. The 
most imp<»ria|||^part8 oS a typical built-up plate girder, as shown in 
Wig. w web plate, the top flange, which is composed of flange 

ang^leeifH plates, and tbl bottom flange, which is similarly corn- 

poe^. end bearing plates are vertical angles called end stiffen- 

ers, iiInlCTlyiTii i points along fhe span it is usually necessary to have 
further vesranl angles, which are called intermediate stiffeners. ^ The 
component of the girder shown in Fig. 1-4 are riveted together. 
Welding is oi^n used instead of riveting, in which case the details of th^e 
girder diff^ »m5g^what, but the essential pornponent pa^» the ^b, 
top and bott(^ jflai^e, and web stiffeners, must still be^pr^Vided. ^ 
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1'19 Make-up of Trusses. Fabrication, shipping, and erection 
considerations usually limit the depth of built-up girders to about 10 ft. 
When bending moments and shears are so large that they cannot be 
carried by a girder of that depth, it becomes necessary to employ a truss. 
The layout of a typical truss is shown in Fig. l-5a. Members Lo/^i, 
L 1 L 2 , . . . , LsLg are called bottom chords; members C7 i[72, • • • > 

UJJj, are called top chords; members LqUi and UJL^ are called end posts 
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and are often included as top-chord members; members f/iLo, 

, . , , LJJf, are called diagonals; members UiLu U 2 L 2 , . . . , are 
called verticals. Figure 1*56 show s a typical (^oimection del ail for the 
members of a riveted truss and the make-up of typical truss members. 

The plates to which the members 
intersecting at a joint arc con¬ 
nected are called gusset plates. 
For long-span trusses, members 
are Ibmetirnes connected at a 
joint by passing througk the 
w eba-bf thJf tnernbers themselsi|r 
or tKfoiigh pin plates connected 
to these webs. Trusses may be 
welded rather than rivetc'd. 

1*20 Make-up of Floor 
Systems. * For a plate-girder rail¬ 
road bridge, if the girders are not too far apart and if the track is locat'd at 
the top of the girders, it is economical to have the ties rest directly on 
the cover plates of the top flanges of the girders, as shown in Fig. 1 6. 
Such bridges are called deck structures. As the distance between gird(‘rs 
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becomes larger, such construction becomes uneSnOmical. It is more¬ 
over obvious that it cannot be followed if the tracks are to be lo^?ated 
below the-.tc^ of the girders. Under either of'tl^ lJpregoingA,ci(^fcum- 
r stances, it^b^Omes necessary to build up a floor system.Composed'of 
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stringers and floor beams, as shown in Fig. 1*7. If such a built-up flooi^ 
system is at the top of the girders or trusses, the bridge is still cafled ^ 
deck structure; if it is at the bottom of the girders or trusses, the brlBge 
is called a through structure; if it is at an intermediate elevatiop it is 
called a half-through structure. Figures l -7a and b illustrate a half- 
through single-track railroad bridge and show the make-up of floor sys¬ 
tems for sucbtbridges. The ties rest directly on members called stringers, 
which arc parallel to the main girders. These stringers frame into 
members tilS^led floor beams, which are transverse to, and franif‘ into, 
the main ^ders. a load applied to the rails is transferred by the 

ties to the stringers,' which J^arry the load to the 
floor b(‘ams. The floor carry the load to 

the girders, Nvhich in turn'^transfcr the load to the 
foundations of the structure. 

Figure 1 • 7c shows a transverse section through 
a t>pical highway bridge with a floor system. 

Such a floor system is similar to that described 
for a railroad bridge, with the floor slab of the 
bridg(» resting on stringers that frame into floor 
b<^ams, ^^hich in turn frame into the main girders. 

Similar framing may be used for the floor of a 
building, as shown in Fig. 1 -8. In this case the 
floor slab would rest on the floor beams and girders 
as w('ll as on the stringers, but loads applied to the 
floor slab directly over a stringer would be carried by the stringer to 
the floor beams, thence to the girders, thence to the columns, and finally 
to the fouudalions. 

For bridge's in which the fpiain load-carrying elements are trusses 
ratlu'r than girdc'rs, floor systems are alwa>s Used. The floor beams 
are located at the ppnel points (joints) of the loaded chord, so that the 
members of the truss will iwbe subjected to transverse loads and thus 
undergo primary bending. ™ 

1*21 Krueing Systems. Trusses, girders, floor beams, stringers, 
columns, etc., which are designed primarily to carry vertical loads, are 
often r(‘f(‘rred to as the iiiain members of a structure. In addition to 
the main im'inbers, mosl&tructures require bracing systems, which serve 
a number of purposes,most important of which is that of resisting 
lateraHoads. The moKimportant bracing systems of a typical through 
truss bridge are showivin Fig. 1-9. The top-chord latti^al system lies 
in the plane of the top chords aiid consists of a cross strut at each top- 
chortt panel ppin^nd diagonals connecting the ends of thesOjicrbss struts. 
The bottom-dbord lateral system lies in the plane of^h^b^ttdm chords 
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and consists of the floor beams, which occur at each bottom-cliord panel 
point and which serve as cross struts, and diagonals connecting the ends 
of the floor beams. In the planes of the end posts is the so-called “por¬ 
tal” bracing, which stiffens the end posts laterally. 

Dfagonaf of fop chord lateral sysfern 




Fig. 1*9 


1*22 Fiber Stresses. Sometimes stress denotes force per unit 
area. In structural analysis, however, it is customary to speak of the 
total tensile or compressive force acting in a truss member as the stress 
in the member. The term stress intensity or fil>er stress is usually employed 
to denote force per unit area. In siruclural design, the total stresses and 
moments in members are first corapuU‘d, so that the stress intensities can 
then be investigated. In order that the structure shall perform satisfac¬ 
torily, it is necessary that these stress intensities, or fiber stresses, be 
kept within certain specified limits. The fiber stresses to be permitted 
are called the “working stresses,” the “permissible stresses,” or the “allow¬ 
able stresses” and depend, of course, upon the physical properties of the 
material used. 

A transverse section through a structural member is likely to pass 
through rivets. Since a well-driven rivet is tight and substan^ly,»,fill8 
the rivet hole, it^s customary to assume that in transferrinif compre^ive 
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stresses the member is not weakened by rivet holes. The area of a 
transverse section, with no deduction made for rivet holes, Ls called the 
“gross area.” Even though the rivet is well driven, however, ij is^not 
customary to assume that tensile stresses can be transferred across the 
rivet hole. The area of a transverse section, reduced by the area of 
those rivet holes located where the section is in tension, is called the 
“net area.” In defining permissible fiber stresses, it is necessary 
to define whether they are applicable to the net or gross area (or 
section). 

In riveted fabrication, the rivet hole is punched in. in diameter 
greater than the diameter of the rivet itself, and it is assumed that the 
material punched is damaged to a diameter in. greater than tlie 
hole itself. Thus, in computing net areas, the effective diameter of 
the hole is taken as in. greater than the diameter of the rivet. 

The following allowable stresses for structural steel are specified by 
the AISC for structural-steel buildings, with all values in pounds per 
square inch: 


Tension: Structural steel, net section. 20,000 

Rivets, on area based on nominal diameter. 20,000 


Bolts and other threaded parts, on nominal area at root of thread 20,000 
Compression: Columns, gross section 

For axially loaded colunms with values of l/r not greater than 120 

17,000 - 0.485 

For axhdly loaded columns with values of l/r greater than 120 

18,000 

v 1 . 

^ IS.OOOf^ 

in which I is the unbrisred length of ♦he column and r is the correspond¬ 
ing radius of gyration of't^ section, both i*^ inches 
Bending: (based on gross moment of inertia) Tensioa on rtme 

fibers of rolled sections, plate girders, and built-up members . 20,000 
Compression on extreme fibers of rolled sections, plate girders. 


and built-up members, 

with Id/bt not in excess of 600 . 20,000 

with Id/ht in excess of 600. 12,000,000 

~ldjhi 


in which I is the unsupported length, and d the depth, of the 
member; b is the width, and t the thickness, of its compression 


flange; all in inches. 

Shearing: Rivets.. 15,000 

^ins, and turned bolts in reamed or drilled holes . . t ^ . . 15,000 

lK)lt8., ..,y . . . 10,000 


Webs of bhams and plate girders, gross section. T .... 13 000 
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Double Single 


Shear Shear 

Bearing: Rivets. 40,000 32,000 

Turned bolts in reamed or drilled holes. 40,000 32,000 

Unfinished bolts. 25,000 20,000 

Pins. 32,000 32,000 

Contact areas 

Milled stiffeners and other milled surfaces. 30,000 

Fitted stiffeners. 27,000 


Permissible structural-steel stresses for highway and railroad bridges 
vary somewhat from the foregoing \allies. For such values, the student 
is referred to the specifications of the AASIIO and the Alll^A, respec¬ 
tively. Permissible stresses in concrete, limber, and other structural 
materials are available in various specifications and handbooks. 

1*23 Factor of Safety. It should be obvious that for a number 
of reasons the permissible fiber stress should be less than the ultimate 
or breaking strength of the material used. Loads, particiihirl^ loads 
of certain types, cannot be predicted with too mui h acc uracy. Certain 
simplifying assumptions are almost always made in stress anahsis, so 
that even for the assumed loads the computed stress(‘s will be somewhat 
in error. Even though care is used in the (control of strui tural materials 
employed, some variation in the properties of these materials will exist, 
even when the materials are new. With the passage of time, part*ai 
disintegration must be expected. 

It is, moreover, desirable to keep the actual stresses in a striudiire 
within the yield-point stresses, since otherwise plastic flow win pi*rmit 
deformations without increased loads. Usually attempt is made to 
keep actual stresses within the elastic limit. 

Hence allowable fiber stresses must be appreciably lower tluu) ulti¬ 
mate fiber V»’“sse«*, For rolled sections of structural steel, the ultimate 
tensile strength in pounds per square inch may be 60,000 to 72,000; the 
yield point is about half the ullimalc tensile strength. The ultimate 
stress divided by the permissible stn^ss is defined as tlu^ “factor of 
safety.” Thus for a 60,000-psi ultimate-strength steel, where a permis¬ 
sible stress of 20,000 psi is specified, the factor of safety is 3. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that this does not mean 
that the loads could be increased by a factor of 3 without damaging the 
structure. Suppose that the elastic limit of this steel is 30,000 psi, and 
suppose further that, owing to the neglecting of so-called “secondary 
stresses” and other factors, the actual fiber stresses are 25 per .cent 
higher than the computed fiber stresses. Then the factor ^hich 
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the loads (;ould be increased without cxceedirjg the elastic limit of the 
steel is actually given by 

30,00 0 _ _ , 2 
1.25(20,000) 

This facdor of 1.2 is jH'obably of greater importance than the factor of 
sahity of 3. 

1-24 Practical and Ideal Structures. Rarely if ever does an 
actual slrncture correspond to the idealized structure that is considered 
in its analysis. "Idle materials of which the structure is built do not liave 
the exact prop(*rlies assumed, nor do the dimensions correspond exactly 
with tiieir theoretical \alu(‘s. Striicdural details such as lacing bars and 



(ctj (b) 

Fic. 110 


gusset plates introduce (*(h'cts that might make an analysis very com- 
pli(‘ated inde(‘d; but because they have little actual ellect, they are 
usually neglecli'd in the analysis of stresses in main members. Because 
of the vvidth of imunbers, considerable dilfereiu e may exist between clear 
spans and cent(*r-to-center spans which are ordinarily used in analyses. 
Support details may varv ( onsiderably from the idealized type assumed 
for purpose's of analysis. A member may not actually be prismatic, and 
y('t it may be assuim'd to be, to simplify computations. 

Tl le practical structure of Kig. I • 10«, for example, might be analyzed 
on the basis of the idealized structure of Fig. 1106, in which tlie fooling 
has Jx'CTV assumed to be perfectly fixed, although it could not be so in 
natiAe; tiie extra (*olumn area of the anchorage detail and the material 
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of the gusset piate have been ignored; the gusset plate has be(Mi asiiuined 
as a rigid (oniieetion, whereas it will actually permit some rotational 
>ielding between the column and the horizontal girder; the effective 
height of the column has been taken as the distance from the top of 
the bedplate to the center line of the girder; and the effective span of 
the girder has been measured from the center line of the column to the 
center of the applied load. 

It is necessary to idealize a structure in order to carry out a prac¬ 
tical analysis. Experience and judgment arc necessary in determining 
the idealized structure that should be used in a given case. In important 
structures, ^^here doubt exists as to the most logical assumptions to be 
made in idealizing a structure, it is som(‘timt‘s desirable to compute 
stresses on the basis of more than one possible* idealized form, and to 
design the structure to resist the stresses rorn*sponding to all the analyses. 

1*25 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 1*1 An end-supported girder Niith a span of 50 ft carries a dead 
load of 500 lb per ft and a live load of 600 11) per ft. d’lu* dead load extends over 
the entire span of the girder, and inaxiinuin live moment at the center of the 
girder occurs with the live load extending over the entire span. 

a. Assuming that the intensity of dead load varies directly with the girder 
span but that live-load intensity remains constant, compute* the total maximum 
moment (dead plus live) at mid-span, for spans varying from 20 to 100 ft, based 
on 10-ft intervals. 

b. Assuming that by the use of lightweight allots the dead load is reduced by 
40 per cent, what is the percentage reduction in total nM)ment at mid-span for 
each span specified in part a? 

Problem 1 • 2 The rear tire of an ll-series truck has a width of 20 in. 

a. What is the Uiad on this rear tire? 

b. What is the total weight of the truck, and how is the truck designated? 

Problem 1*3 For a Cooper’s E-70 loading, 

а. What is the load on one driving wheel? 

б. Wliat is the spacing between driving wheels? 

c. What is the e(iuivalent uniform load 

of the cars, in kips per foot of track ? 

Problem 1*4 Compute the impact 
moments corresponding to Prob. 1 * la in 
accoraancc with the specifications of the 
AASHO. 

Problem 1*5 Figure 1*11 shows the 
bent of a mill building. These bents are 
spaced 20 ft, center to center. Determine 
the wind loads for which an intermediate 
bent should be designed, basing your load 
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deterniination for vertical surfaces on the specifications of the AISC and the load- 
ings for inclined surfaces on the recommendations of the ASCE for a wind velocity 
of 100 mph. 

Problem 1 • 6 The retaining wall of Fig. 1 • 12 is acted upon by sand weighing 
120 lb per cu ft and having an angle of internal friction of 35®. The fri( tion angle 
between this sand and the vertical contact face of the wall is 30®. Determine 
the magnitude, direction, and point of applitation of the resultant force exerted 
by the sand on a strip of wall 20 ft in length, in accordance with Coulomb's theory. 




Problem 1 • 7 C^onsidering a strip 1 ft long of the dam of Fig. 1 * 13, dptonnine 
the moment, about p(ant a, of the total hydrostatic pressure acting on the 
upstream face of the dam. 

Problem 1*8 The dam of Fig. 1 • 13 is subjected to an earthquake involving 
horizontal accelerations of the foundation of O.Ig. Treating the dam as a rigid 
body and assuming the reservoir to be empty, determine the moment, about point 
a« of the lateml forces to wliich a 1-ft strip of the dam is subjected. 

Problem 1*9 The compression flange of a girder consists of two angles, 
each 6 X 6 X Jti", and one cover plate, 14 X The girder is 10 ft deep. 

It has a span of 96 ft, and the top flange is braced laterally at intervals of 
16 ft. In accordance with the A ISC specifications, what fiber stress would 
be permissible in the design of the compression flange? 
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REACTIONS 

2*1 Definitions. Tlie major portion of this book will be devoted 
to the anahsis of so-ealled planar structures, i,e,, slriielures that ina\ be 
considered to He in a plane that also contains the lines of ai'lion of all 
the forces acting on the structure. Such a structure is b\ far tiu* most 
common in structural analysis. The analysis of thret'-dinuMisioiial, oi 
space, structures involves no new fundamental principh\s b(\\()nd those 
required for planar structures, but the numerical computations art* 
greatly complicated by the additional geonndry introduci‘d b> the thiid 
dimension. For these reasons, the (*mphasis will be plact'd on planar 
structures, and a limit(‘d discussion of spat e structur(*s will be rest*r\<*d 
for later portions of the book. 

Since the discussion in this chapiter is lirnitt'd to ])lanar structur(‘s, all 
the force systems will be so-call(*d coplanur force systems, i.e., s>stt‘ms 
consisting of several forc(‘s tin* liruvs of action of which all li(‘ in on(‘ plant*. 
Some of these syst(*ms have special charact(*ristics, and it will bt* found 
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convenient to classifv them accordingU and to idenlil’^ lh(*m bv spt*cial 
names. 

A concurrent coplnnar force system is shown in Fig. 2 In. This s\s- 
tem consists of several forc(*s the lines t)f attlion of which all int(*rs(‘ct at 
a common point. A parallel coplanar force system consists of st*\eial 
forces the lines of action of which are all paralh*! as shown in Fig. 2 !/>. 
A general coplanar force system consists of s(;v(*ral forces Iht^ lines of 
action of which are in various directions and do not int(*rsect in a common 
point, as shown in Fig. 21c. Another important s>stt‘m, a coupit*, is 
shown in Fig. 2*Id. A couple con.sists of two (*(pial and opposite; pandlel 
forces that do not have a common line of action. ^ 

Since, in a planar structure, the line,s of action of all the forces lit* 
in the plane of the structure, each of the forces F could bt; resolved into 

24 
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two coiripofK'iits Fx (uid Fy^ when? the x and y reference axes may be 
tak(^n in any diriictions as long as they do not coincide. It is almost 
alwavs d(‘sirabl(^ to sel(M t x and y axes that are mutually perpendicular, 
in ^^hicll case F^ and Fy are called rectangular components. Further, it 
is usually most convenient to take the x axis horizontally and the y 
axis v(‘rlically. 

2*2 General—Coiivenlional Supports. Most structures are 
eilh(*r partly or compl(*tely restrained so that they cannot nio\e freeK 
in s])ace. Such n'slriclions on llie 


rr(‘(» motion of a body are called 
H'straints and are suppli(‘d by su]>- 
ports that (‘oniK'ct tin' structure to 
SOUK* stationary body. For ex- 
ampl(*, consider a ])laiiar structure 
such as the bar AH sIionn n in Fig. 
2 2. If tliis bar wcac* a frt'e bod> 
and \Nen‘ actcnl upon by a forc(‘P, 
it would m()\t‘ Thm'In iuspac(‘with 
some c(aiibined translatory and 
rotational motion. If, how(‘\<'r, a 
r(‘straint w(‘n‘ introduced in ih' 
forni of a hinge that conn(‘ct(‘d the 
bar to soiiK* statiofiary body at 
])oint I, then the motion of the 
bar would bi' ])artl> restricted 
and could consist only of a rota- 
ti(»nal moNiMiUMit about the hinge. 
During such a rotation, point H 
would mo\e along an are with 
])oinL .1 as the ccmter. Instanta¬ 
neously, point H could be con- 



sidt‘r('d to moNe normal to the line 


AH, or, in this case, \ertically. If, therefore, another restraint were 
introduc(»d that would not allow point H to move instantaneously in a 
\(M tieal dir(‘ction, the' rotation about the hinge at point A would be pre- 
\ent(*d and thus tin* free motion of the bar would be completely restricted. 
It is (*\id(’nt that this type of restraint would be supplied by the sup¬ 
ports shown at H in either c or d of Fig. 2-2. 

"riu' su])])orts at A and P, in restricting the free motion of the bar, 
are ciilled u])on to resist the action that the force P imposes upon them 
through the bar. '^I'lie resistances that they thus develop to counteract 
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thoiipctioii of the bjt%vpon them are called reactions. The effect of the 
supports may therefore be replaced by the reactions that they supply 
the structure. 

In future discussions, it will be necessary to deal ccntinually with 
the reactions that different types of supports supply, and it therefore will 
be convenient to use a conventional symbol for describing these different 
types. A hinge supporly as shown in Fig. 2-26, is representc^d by the 


symbol . In such a support, if it is assumed that the pin of the 
hinge is frictionless in the pinhole, then the contact pressures between 
the pin and its hole must remain normal to the circular contact surface 
and must therefore be direc ted through the center of the pin. The reac¬ 
tion R that the support supplies to the structure must completely counter¬ 
act the action of the force P', and therefore R and P' must be collinear 
and numerhally equal but must act opposite to one anotluu*. It is 
therefore e\ident that a hinge support suppli(‘s a reactive force the line 
of action of wliich is known to pass through the center of the hinge pin 
but the magnitude and direction of which are unknown.' These two 
unknown elements of such a reaction could also be represented by the 
unknown magnitudes of its horizontal and verti(‘al components, Rx and 
Py, respectively, both acting through the center of the hinges pin. 

A roller support, as shown in Fig. 2-2/, is represented by either the 


symbol ^ or . 

nmwm) 


In the same manner as above, it may be 


reasoned that the reactive forc e' of a roller support must be directed 
through the center of the pin. In addition, however, if the rollers are 
frictionless, they can transmit only a pressure wiiich is normal to the 
surface on which they roll. Hence, a roller suppe^rt supplies a rcisultant 
reactive force which acts normal to the surface on which the rollers roll 
and is directed through the center of the hinge pin. It is therefore evi¬ 
dent that a roller support supplies a reactive force whic^h is applied at a 
known point and acts in a known dire(!tion, but the magnitude of which 
is unknow n. Roller supports are usually detailed so that they can supply 
a reaction acting either away from or toward the supporting surface. 

Consideration of the link support BC shown in Fig. 2 • 2d shows that 
for small movements it effectively reproduces the action of the roller sup- 
port shown at B in Fig. 2 • 2c. By the same approach as used above, it may 

; be reasoned that, if the pins at the ends of this link are frictionless, the 
Joice transmitted by the link must act through the centers of the pins 
at each end. Therefore, a link support also supplies a reaction of a 

^ 1 According to this terminology, the “direction of n force” is int^ll^cd to define the 

slope of its line of action, while the “magnitude” indicutes not only its mmerical size 
but also the sense in which the force acts along this liiie^fihction, i,€., wtfHher toward 
or away frof.i a body. I ^ 
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known direction and a known point of application but of an unknown 
magnitude. A link support is denoted by the symbol 

One other common type of support used for planar structures is that 
shown at A in Fig. 2 -2g and called a fixed support Such a support 
encases the member so that both translation and rotation of the end of 
the member are prevented. A fixed support therefore suppli(‘s a reac¬ 
tion, the magnitude, point of application, and direction of whic h are all 
unknown. These three unknown elements may also be considered to 
be a force, which acts through a specific point but has an unkiiow ii mag¬ 
nitude and direction, and a couple of unknown magnitude. For example, 
the three unknow n (*lernents could be selected as a couple and a horizontal 
and a vertical force, the tw^o latter acting through the center of gravity 
of the end cross section. A fixed support is designated by the symbol 

The external forces acting on a body therefore consist of two distinct 
types™tlie applied loads P (shown thus —>) and the reactions R (shown 
thus -h). a reactive force at support a will be designated as Ra, while 
its X and y components will be called Rax and Ray. A reactive couple at 
support a will be called Ma. 

2*3 Equations of Static Equilibrium—Planar Structures. If 

the supports of a planar structure are considered to be rt'placed by the 
reactions that they supply, the structure will be acted upon by a general 
coplanar fon'e system consisting of the known applied loads and the 
unknown reactions. In general, the resultant elTt^ct of a general coplanar 
force system c’ould b(‘ either a resultant force acting at some point and 
in some direction in the plane or a resultant couple. 

A bcxly that is initially at rest and remains at rest when acted upon 
by a system of forces is said to be in a state of static equilibrium. For 
such a state to exist, it is necessary that the combined resultant effect 
of the system of forces shall be neiiher a force nor a couple; otherwise, 
there will be a tendency for motion of the body. In order that the 
combined resultant effect of a general system of forces acting on a planar 
structure shall not be equivalent to a resultant force, it is necessary that 
the algebraic sum of all the Fg components shall be equal to zero and 
likewise that the algebraic sum of all the Fy components shall be equal 
to zero. In order that the combined resultant effect shall not be equiva¬ 
lent to a couple, it is necessary that the algebraic sum of the moments of 
all Urn forces about any axis normal to the plane of the structure shall also 
be ei^j^al to zero. The three following conditions must therefore be ful¬ 
filled aimultaneoysly by the loads and reactions of a planar structure 
for the’structure to rcmainr^ina state of static equilibrium: 
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^ V.., = 

^/'V = 0 (21) 

= 0 j 

Tht\se equations are called the equalions of slafic equilibrium of a planar 
structure subjected to a general s\slein of forc(\s. 

In the special case where a planar structure is acted upon hy a concurrent 
system of loads and reactions, it is impossible for the resultant elb'ct of 
the system to Ih) a couple, for the lines of action of all tln' forces »>f a coticurrent 
system inters<'ct in a common point. Therefore, for the struc ture* to lemain in 
static eciuilibrium in such a case it is necessary only that the two fcdlowin^^ condi¬ 
tions be satisfied: 


These equations arc the eejuations of static* cMjuilibriuin for the* spec ial case of a 
planar structure subjected to a concurrent s\steiu of fi>rcc*s. 

Quite often in the discussions that follow, slrin lural nu'inbc is will 
be reft^rred to as being rigid bodies. In an exad sinisc*, a rigid l>o(l> is 
one in which there is no ndalive in()\c‘mc*nt bc*tw(‘en an> two pailich*.; 
of the bexly. Of course, any structural elenuMit is n(‘\(*r abs(>lnt(‘l\ rigid 
since it is made of materials that d(‘form slightly un(i(‘r tin* loads imposed 
on them. However, such deformation is so slight that the* (’bang(*s of 
dimension, the shifting of the line's of action of forc'c's, c'tc., ma> usually 
be neglect(‘d during the investigation of the' (‘ondilion of (*(jnilil)rinm of 
the bmly. Thus, in most probh*ms, in a]>pl\ing the* (*(piatie)ns of stjitie^ 
equilibrium to stiuctural el(*ments, it will be.* jissumcd that thc*\ are* 
rigid bcxlies for all practical purpose's and hence* that the* geomc*tr\ {ift(*r 
application of tlie loads is esse*ntially the same* as be'fore. 

2* 1 Equations of Condition* Many structure*s consist of simply 
one rigid body —a truss, frame, or beam -restrain(*d in space* b\ a (‘e*r- 
tain number of supports. Som<*times, howe\e*r, thej strue ture* ma\ be* 
built uj) out of seveTal rigid bcKlies partly (’onnc'cteHl teige'llie r in seirne* 
manner, the whole assemblage then being mounted on a (‘(‘i tain numb(*r 
of supports. In eith(*r type of structure, the* force; s>ste*m ceinsisting of 
the loads and reactions must satisfy the ei(|ualions of static e*epjilibrium if 
^ the structure is to remain at rest. In the latter t>pe of structure*, henv- 
ever, the details of the rneqluKl of construction usexl to (M)nne*e t the se*pa- 
rate bexlu*s together may enforce furlhe.*r reistrictions on the* feire e* system 
acting on the structure. The separate parts may be; conne*e te*(l toge*th(‘r 
by hinges, links, or rollers in some way, and in e'ach c^|^; the*se details 
can transmit only a certain tyjx; of force from one part ot the structure 
tp the other. . 
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Figure 2*3 illustrates tliis type of structure, cornposed%f^wo 

rigid members ab and be coniuicted together by a fncmonless hinge at ^int 
b and supported by hinge supports at points a and c. Since a frictionless 
hinge cannot transmit *i couple, its insertion imposes the condition that 
the a(dion of om; portion of the structure on the other portion connected 
by the hinge can (consist only of a force acting through the center of the 


hinge pin. Then^fon^ the algebraic sum of the moments 

of the loads and reactions applied to any one such por- IP 

lion of the slructuni taken about an axis through the ^ 

center of th(i hinge pin must be equal to zero. Such 

conditions intr()duc(‘d by the method of construction /Hinge\^^ 

(oth(*r than the manner in which the supports are 

detailed) result in so-called equations of construction or Fig. 2*3 

condition. 


2*5 Sialic Stability and Instability—Staticjally Determinate 
and linlet«*rminal<* Structures, ('onsider first a planar structure 
which is act(*d upon by a general system of loads and into which no equa¬ 
tions of construction have been introduced. If the supports are replaced 
by th(‘ reactions that they supply to the structure, the structure will be^i" 
acted upon by a gemaal s>st(‘m of forces consisting of the known loads 
and the unknown r(‘actions. If the structure is in static equilibriunu 
und(*r these forces, the thr(‘e equations of static equilibrium may be 
written in terms of the known loads and the unknown elements defining 
the reactions, 'riie simultaneous solution of these three equations will 
in cerlain cases determine the magnitude of the unknown reaction ele¬ 
ments. Whether or not these three equations are sulficient for the 
complete determination of the reactions, they must be satisfied for the 
structure to be in static e(|uilibrium and therefore they form a partial 
basis for the solution to obtain the reactions of any structure that is in 
static (Miuilibrium. 

If there are fcwver than three unknown independent reaction elements, 
then* are not enough unknowns to satisfy the three equations of static 
ecpiilibrium simultaneously. Fewer than three unknown reaction ele¬ 
ments are tlu'refore insufficient to keep a planar structure in equilibrium 
when it is acted upon by a general s>stem of loads. I luler such condi¬ 
tions, a stru<*ture is said to be statically unstable. 

Under c'ertain spec ial conditions, a planar structure having fewer than 
three unknown independent reac tion elements may be in static equilib¬ 
rium. Of course, if the system of applied loads acting on the structure is " 
in equilibrium itself, no reactions are required; also, if the loads and 
redactions huvei certain mutual characteristics, fewer than three reaction 
elements iTkfky be suffi('ieui for (d{]uilibriuin. For example, considering the 
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bai^ shown in Fig. 2*26, if the resultant effect of the applied loads is a 
force whose line of action goes through the center of the hinge pin at 
point i4, the forces acting on the structure are concurrent and the hori¬ 
zontal and vertical components of the reaction at A will be capable of 
maintaining static equilibrium. Moreover, if the bar were supported at 
both points A and B by rollers which rolled on horizontal surfaces, the 
reactions supplied by such supports could maintain in a state of static 
equilibrium any system of applied loads of which the resultant effect is 
either a couple or a vertical force. Such structures, although stable 
under special types of loading but unstable under the general case of 
loading, are said to be in a state of unstable equilibrium and are still classed 
as unstable structures. 

Since three unknowns can be obtained from the solution of three 
independent simultaneous equations, the reactions of a stable planar 
structure having exactly three unknown reaction elements may be 
obtained from the simultaneous solution of the three equations of static 
equilibrium. In such a case, the rejections of the structure are said to be 
statically determinate. However, if there are more than three unknown 
independent reaction elements supplh'd to a stable planar structure, the 
three equations of static equilibrium are not sufficient to determine the 
» unknown reactions. This is evident since all but three of the unknowns 
could be assigned arbitrary values and then the remaining three deter- 
' mined from the simultaneous solution of the three equations of static 
equilibrium. In such cases, there are an infinite number of related sets 
of values for the unknowm reactions that could satisfy the conditions of 
static equilibrium. The correct values for the reactions cannot therefore 
be determined simply from these three equations but must also satisfy 
certain distortion conditions of the structure, as will be discussed later 
in this book. If the unknown reaction elements cannot be determined 
simply by the equations of static equilibrium, the reactions of the structure 
are said to be statically indeterminate. The structure is then said to be 
indeterminate to a degree equal to the number by which the unknowns 
exceed the available equations of statics. 

From the above discussion it may be concluded that at least three 
independent reaction elements are necessary to satisfy the conditions of 
static equilibrium for a planar structure acted upon by any general system 
of loads. It may easily be demonstrated, however, that three or more 
elements are not always sufficient, and therefore a planar structure hav¬ 
ing three or more independent reaction elements may still be unstable. 
This is the reason why a stable planar structure was specified in the 


discussion of the previous paragraph. 

The question of sufficiency of the reactions for stability may be dis- 
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cussed by an extension of the approach used in the ^ly part of Art. 2 -2. 
For example, the bars shown in Figs. 2 • 2c and d ar^’lUble when supported 
by the horizontal and vertical components of the reaction at A and the 
vertical reaction at B. These structures are equivalent to that shown in 
Fig. 2 4, where the hinge support has been replaced by two links attached 
to the hinge pin at point A. These two links may be in any directions as 
long as they are not collinear. This structure would be stable as long 
as the line of action of the link at B did not also pass through the center 
of the hinge pin at A. If this line of action did pass through A, the 
structure would be only partly restrained and therefore unstable under 
the general system of loads because there would be nothing to prevent 
the instantaneous rotation of the structure 
about the hinge at point A. In such 
cases, where there are nominally sufficient 
reaction elements but the geometrical 
arrangement is such that the structure is 
unstable, the structure is said to be Fig. 2-4 

geometrically unstable. 

One other case where three independent reaction elements are not 
sufficient for stability should be discussed. Consider a bar supported by < 
three parallel links as shown in Fig. 2 *5. It is apparent that there is no^ 
restraint to prev(»nt a small translation of the structure normal to the 
direction of the links. Hence, if the resultant effect of the applied loads 
has a component in this direction, motion will be produced and such a 
structure must be classed as geometrically unstable. These and similar 
considerations lead to the following conclusion: If the reactions are equiv¬ 
alent to those supplied by a system of three or 
more link supports that are either concurrent 
or parallel they are not sufficient to maintain 
static equilibrium of a planar structure sub¬ 
jected to a general system of loads even if there 
are three or more iinknoivn reaction elements. 
In other words, the stability of a structure is determined not only by the 
number of reaction elements but also by their arrangement. 

It should be notcHi that unstable structures having three or more 
independent reaction elements usually could also be classed as statically 
indeterminate. Consider the structure shown in Fig. 2*5. While it is 
unstable and starts to translate horizontally under the load P, it is not 
completely unrestrained. Instantaneously the bar translates horizon¬ 
tally, and the tliree links rotate about points A', B\ and C\ respectively. 
After a finite lotation of the links, points A, B, and C will have moved 
vertically as well as horizontally. A vertical movement of these points 
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can Be accomplished only by making the bar AC bend. TJie final ecjuilib- 
^ium position is determined not only b> the geometry of tlie striuilure 
but also by its elastic distortion due to the stresses dev(*loped in the links 
and the bar. In this final position, the links will have ino\ed through 
such finite rotations that the algebraic sum of the horizontal components 
of the stresses in the links is equal to the horizontal component of the 
load. Hence, the analysis of this structure in its final equilibrium position 
involves not only the equations of static ecpiilibrium but also its distortion 
properties, and the structure may therefore be classed as staticalK inde¬ 
terminate. The structure shown in Fig. 2* I also falls into this same 
category if the line of action of the link at B passes through tlu‘ hinge 
at A. 

If the structure shown in Fig. 2 3 wtue acted upon by a s\stem of 
vertical loads, there would be no tendency for it to move horizontally, 
I.C., the structure would be in unstable eejuilibrium. In such a cast*, note 
that the reactions would also be staticalK indeterminatt*. 

2*6 Stability and Determinancy of Slniclures Involving 
Equations of Condition, So far the discussion has b(‘en restricted to 
structures in which no special construction conditions have Ix'en intro¬ 
duced. If, however, such conditions an^ intrtKluced into a planar struc¬ 
ture, a like number of expiations of condition are add(*d to tin* three 
equations of statics. It is then ne(X‘ssary for tin* loads and n*actions acting 
on the structure to satisfy simultaneously both the e(piations of static 
equilibrium and the e([uations of condition. If the number of unknow n 
reaction elements is fewTr than the total number of ecpiations, the struc¬ 
ture is statically unstable or possibly in unstable expiilibriiim for certain 
special conditions of loading. If the number of reaction (»l(*ments is inon* 
than the total numb<*r of e<piations, the structun* is class(xl as static idly 
indeterminate. If, however, there are tlu^ same numl)(*r of rea(‘lion 
elements as there are eejuations, the structure is statically d(‘lerminate 
unless the reactions are so located and arranged that geometric al instabil¬ 
ity is possible. 

Such a condition of instability may lx; simply illuslral(*d by a con¬ 
sideration of a structure of the type shown in Fig. 2 3. Tin* structure; 
shown there is, of course, stable; but if the hinge at h lay on tin* line 
joining points a and c, there would be no restraint to tin; instantainxxis 
rotation of members ah and be about points a and c, resp(;cli\(*ly. After 
a certain finite rotation of both members, dir(*ct str(;sses will lx; dev(*loped 
in members ab and he that in view of the rn;w slopes of tin* members will 
have vertical components that will keep the load P in ecfuilibriurn. The 
computation of the equilibrium position of joint b and the resulting direct 
stresses that are developed involves a consideration of the distortion 
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properties of the structure. Therefore, this struej^mje is not only uns^ble 
in its original position but also statically indeterminate. 

(jieornetrical instability similar to that just illustrated is most likely 
to occur whenever ecjuations of construction are introduced into an 
originally stable structure. It is therefore evident that care must be 
used in introducing (construction hinge's, etc., so that georne'trical instabil¬ 
ity is not prodiKU'd. Such a condition will always be apparent, (or solu¬ 
tion of the comhiiK'd (‘(luations of statue (‘({uilibrium and equations of 
condition wilt \i(‘ld inconsisUuit, infinite, or indeterminate values for the 
unknown n'action eh'inents.^ 

2*7 Free-hody Sketches. In the previous discussion, it is sliowii 
that the unknow n reaction eh'rnents of a statically determinate and stable 
striu turc' may be coinput(‘d from the simultaneous solution of the (upia- 
tions of static- equilibrium, augmented, in certain cases, by equations of 
condition. All th(‘ (‘(juations involve some' or all of the forc(»s acting on 
th(‘ structiin*, including both the applmd loads and the reactions supplu'd 
b\ the sui)p()rts. To assist in formulating these eipiations, it is desirable 
to draw so-callc'd/rcc-W/v sketches of either the entire structure or some 
portions of it. Idie inq)ortan(*e of drawing an adc'cjuate number of these 
free-lK)d> sketches cannot be ovenunphasized to the studemt. Such 
skelcli(*s are the basis of the succ(*ssful stivss analysis of structures. The 
student should Ix' admonished that it is imjjossible to draw too many free- 
body sketches and t hat tinu* s])t'nt in so doing is iie\ er w asted. 

A fr(‘(*-l)od> sketch of the entire struciure is drawn by isolating the 
structure from its supports and showing it aett'd upon by all the applied 
loads and all tine possible reac tion components that the supports may 
supply to the structure. Such a sketch is illustratc'd in Fig. 2 T/>. In 
this saiiK' inainun-, an> portion of the structure can be isolatc'd b> passing 
any dc'sired section through the structure and a free-bcxly sketch drawn 
showing this ])ortion acted upon by the applied loads and redactions, 
together with any font's that may act on the faces of the membc'rs cut 
by the isolating sc'ction. Any fonv the magnitude of which is unknown 
may be assumc'd to act in eitlu'r sense along its line of action. The 
assunx'd senst' is list'd in writing an> ('quation invoKing such a force. 
W'h(*n the magnitude of siu'h a force is determined from the solution, if 
tin* sign is positive, the force is then known to ad in the assumed sense; 
if negative, in tin* opposite sense. 

Sometimes it bi'i'onic's desirable to isolate several portions of the 
structure and to draw fri*c'-body sketchc's of tlu'se portions. In such 

' For n (listHission of this snhjiH’t, see W. M. Fifk and J. R. “Thtniry of 

StatitMilly Indetorininate Slnietures,” Art. 8, p. 9, Mcliraw-Hill Book Company, 
|im 5„ New York, 1937. 
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ca^l, it is necessary to show the internal forces acting? on the internal 
that have been exposed by the isolating sec^tion. If free-body 
sketches are drawn for two adjacent por¬ 
tions of the structure and the inlernal forces 
have been assumed to act in certain senses 
on an internal face of one portion, the cor¬ 
responding fon^es must be assumed to act 
with the same numerical values but in 
opposite senses on the matching face of the 
adjacent portion. This is evident since the 
action and reaction of one bcxly on another 
must be numerically equal but opposite in 
sense. Such free4x)dy sketches are shown 
in Fig. 2-6. If this practice is not followed, equations of static' equi¬ 
librium, written using two such free-body sketciu^s, will not be consistent 
with one another and it will be impossible to obtain a correct soluticm from 
them. It is of course obvious that any particular reaction which is 
assumed to act in a certain sense on one sketch must be shown in the same? 
sense on all other sketches in which it appears. 

2*8 Computation of Reactions. If no ecpiations of (condition 
have been introduced into a statically determinate struc ture, the com¬ 
putation of the reactions involvc's only a straightforward application cjf 
the equations of static equilibrium. Such computations may be illus¬ 
trated by considering the simple end-supportcxl beam shown in Fig. 2 la. 
The unknown reaction elements may be taken as the vertical and hori¬ 
zontal components of the reaction at A and the vertical component cif 
the reaction at I). These may be assumed to act as shown in the frc'c^- 
body sketch, Fig. 2 • 76. 

To obtain these three unknowns there are available the three equa¬ 
tions of static equilibrium = 0, XFy = 0, and XM = 0, and thc'refore 
such a structure is statically determinate. It is possible to write tlie 
following three equations of static equilibrium and solve lh(*m simul¬ 
taneously for the three unknowns Razj Faj,, and Ruyi 

, 2/?. = 0. X - 36 = 0 

^ -LFy = 0, t+, n^y + - 60 - 48 = 0 

2Mc = 0, +), \2Rjiy - - (60)(6) = 0 

While such a solution is always possible, it is not very ingenious and 
it is inefficient, particularly in a complicated structure, ('onsider the 
advantages of proceeding as follows: By taking the summation of moments 
about an axis through point A, the only unknown entering the ^iu|tion 
will be i?i>v, and a direct solution for it will be posnbl^." 
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35 

52 kipd t 


56 kips ^ 

Of course, these values should satisfy the cnjuation XFy = 0, and the 
following (rheck is obtained: 

= 0, t +, 56 + 52 - 60 ~ 18 = 0 /. O.K. 

From = 0, /?ax is obtained directly, 

= 0, -i, Baz — 36 = 0 Rax = 36 kips 4> 

Thus, by ingenuity in applying the equations of static equilibrium, the 
solution for the reactions is facilitated. 



Fig. 2 -7 

To enlarge on this discussion, it should be noted that the three con¬ 
ventional equations of static equilibrium = 0, 2Fy = 0, and ZM = 0 
may ah\ays be replaced by the independent moment equations ZMa = 0, 
SA/i, = 0, and XMc = 0, when points A, B, and C are three points which 
do not lie on a straight line. This may be verified in the following man¬ 
ner: If a system of forces satisfies any one of these moment equations, 
such as SA/a ~ 0, then the resultant effect of the system cannot be a 
couple but may be a resultant force acting through point A. If the 
system also satisfies the equation ^Mb = 0, then the resultant effect of 
the system may still be a resultant force; but, if so, such a force can act 
only along the line joining points A and B. If in addition, however, the 
system also satisfies the equation 2A/c = 0 (where C does not lie on a 
line^oing through A and B), this eliminates the possibility of the result¬ 
ant force existing and acting along the line AB. Therefore, if the system 
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XMa = 0, +), (60)(6) + (48)(12) - (/?/^)(18) = 

••• = 

In the same manner, may be found directly from 

2M/, = 0, +), (/W(18) - (60)(12) - (18)(6) = 0 

1,008 
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;« all three nioineiit equations, its resultant elFect can be neither a 

^ resultant force and the system must be in a condition of 
static equilibrium.^ 

This principle may often be used to advantage in writing equations of 
static equilibrium, for it is often possible to select a moment axis so that 
only one unknown reaction element is involved in the summation of 
moments about that axis, thus leading to a direct solution for that one 
unknown. The student should study the illustrative examph's in Art. 
2-11 in conjunction with this article, since nu^hods of arranging the 
computations and applying the abo\e general approach will be discussed 
with a view* to facilitating the numerical computations. 

2*9 Computation of Reactions—Structures Involving Equa¬ 
tions of Condition. Whenever spec ial (‘onditions of construction have 



been introduced into a slriictiin\ the {‘valu¬ 
ation of the reactions involves both tlie 
equations of static ecjiiilibrinm and tln^ 
e([uations of condition. Even when sii(‘h 
structures arc' staticcdly clc‘terminale, the 
conq)utation of the rc‘ac*tions is more* clifli- 
ciilt and ic'cjuirc's more* ingc*nuit> than case's 



Fig. 2 -8 


where no c'cfuations of condition have bcc‘n 
intrcKlucM'cl. 

To illustrates the* metliod of attac'k in 
such c'asc's, c’onsider the* struc'ture shown in 
Fig. 2 8. This slriic’tun^ is of a typ«^ aln'acly 
disc usscMl and may be show n to be statically 
dc'tc'rrninate and stable*. Hic're arci four 


unknown reaction elements, but in addition to the thre.*e ('e|nations of 
static equilibrium there is the equation of c ondition introducx'd bv the* 
frictionless hinge at point 6. As discussc'd previously (Art. 2-1), suc h a 
' hinge is neither capable cjf transmitting a couple from thc^ portion ah to 
; the portion be, nor vice versa. It is therefore^ nc'c^cssary that the; algc'braic: 
sum of the moments about an axis through point h of all the forc cis acting 
on either the portion ah or the portion be must add up to zero. Stating 
tPthis in equation form, 




* Question: If two moment equations were obtairif'd, first from SA/a = 0 and then 
from ZMb = 0, would a third inde{M*nderit equation he ohtairu;d hy siiiiiriiing up the 
force comjKuients perp(»ndirular to the line AH and setting tliis sum e(pial to zero? 
Why? Would summing up the fon;e components in any direction otluT tliao parallel 
to AB result in a satisfactory indefiendent equation? 
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At first glmice, a stii(l(Mit might infer from thislhat surli a hinge 
introdiiees two indepcaidcnt equations of conditioTi. Tliis is not so/ 
There is only one indep(‘iident equation introduced, as may easily be 
shown by the following reasoning: One of the ecjuations of static equilib¬ 
rium recpiires that for the entire structure the summation of the moments 
about any axis of all the forces shall \h) (Mpial to Z(U’o, and hence, with b 
as an axis, = 0. if one then writes the equation of condition that, 

ah 

for the portion ah, ^ Mb = 0, it iminediatedy implies that the aljrebraic 




sum of the nioni(*nts about b of all the reriiaining forces acting on the 

be 


remainder of the structure he must fidd up to zero. 


Therefore ^ Mb ~ 0 


is not an inchqxMident relation—itissinipU ecpial to the equation = (I 

ah 

V r 

minus the ecpiation ; Mb = 0. The stiidcmt should constantly keep 
these id(*as in mind wlnui sedting up the ecpiations of condition of the 
structuH'. H(‘ should mwer be fooled into thinking that he has moie 
in(h‘pendent ecpiations than he actually has. In this case any two of 

ah hr 

V V 

these thn‘e ecpiations —'^Mb = 0, ' Mb = 0, / Mb = 0—(*an be used 


ind(*p(‘ndently, but the nunaining one is not an independtmt relation. 

d'o ])roc(*ed now with th(‘ solution of this <‘xample. the reactions may 
be obtained easily if ingenuity is used in setting up the equations of 
stati(’s. 


zMa = 0, 7, (20)(i3) + - 80/?^, + mi, - o 

/. Ih, = 31.23 + 

hr 

= «, (lOXlo) - =■ 0 

11^ = (h) 

Substituting for Ilry from lup {a) into Ivp 

Hr = «a(3l.23 f ‘So/O - i:k33 H, = 17.33 kips 44- 

And then substituting back in (a), ^ 

= 31.3 kips 

In a similar manner. 

= 0, 80R„ 4 13/?„, - t20Hfi3) - (10)(25) = 0 

/. Hu = -lkT3 - ^ic,Hx 

* INvnihcrs such as 13.333 . . . will often 1 m' written 13.3, llie dot ONer the last 
digit indicating that it may he repeated indetinitely. 
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30/?a* - (20) (25) = 0 

= fiRay - 16.67 (d) 

Then substituting from Eq. (c) into Eq. (rf), 

fla, = ^^(28.75 - - 16.67 /. Ha. - 17.33 kips+> 

And substituting back in (c), 

Ray = 25.5 kips ^ 

Using equations ISf* = 0 and ZFy = 0 for checks on the solution, 

vf; = 0, 17.33 - 17.33 = 0 /. O.K. 

ZFy = 0, t+, 25.5 - 20 - 40 + 3t.5 = 0 .*. O.K. 

If the supports of a and c of this structure had been on the same 
elevation, it is evident that the solution of the reactions would have 
been much easier, for in that case a direct solution for the vertical com¬ 
ponents of the reactions would be obtained from the equations l>Ma = 0 
and DAfc = 0. From a consideration of some of the illustrative exam¬ 
ples in Art. 2*11, it will be apparent that the solution of the reactions of 
complicated structures involving special conditions of construction may 
be expedited in some cases by isolating internal portions as free bodies 
and applying the equations of static equilibrium to those portions. It 
should again be emphasized to the student, however, tliat such a tech¬ 
nique does not add any new indep)endent equations besides the three 
equations of static equilibrium for the entire structure plus the equations 
of condition resulting from the special conditions of construction. The 
equations used may be in a different form, but they are not new inde¬ 
pendent ones. 

2*10 Examples for Classification. In this article, examples are 
discussed illustrating the methods of determining whether a structure is 
stable or unstable and whether it is statically determinate or indetermi¬ 
nate with respect to its reactions. Note that all beams are represented by 
straight lines coinciding with their ccntroidal axes and that their depth is 

S ot shown in the sketches of Fig. 2-9. This will be common prac'tice in 
be remainder of the book whenever the depth does not essentially aflect 
the solution of the problem. 

Consider the beam shown in Fig. 2 • 9i4(a). The unknown independent 
reaction elements are the magnitude and direction of the reacition at A 
and the magnitude of the reaction at B or a total of three. These ele-^ 
ments may also be considered as the magnitude of the horizontal and 
vertical components of the reaction at A and of Either the horizontal or 
vertical component at B. Note that, if the point of application and the *' 




ab ^ 

-Jm = 0, 


40Hau - 
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direction of a reaction are known, the one unknown elemeiit 
reaction may be considered as the magnitude of the resultant reaction^ 
itself or the magnitude of either its vertical or horizontal component, 
since either component may be expressed in terms of the other, using 
the known direction of the reaction. Since the reaction supplied by ih» 


o 



Fig. 2-9/1 


support at B does not pass through point A, this structure is stable. The 
three unknown reaction elements may therefore be found from the three 
available equations of static equilibrium, and the structure is statically 
determinate, 

Copsideration of the beam in Fig. 2 • 9 A (b) shows that there are only t wo 
unknown reaction elements—the magnitude of the reactions at A and B. 
These two unknown elehients may also be considered as either the horl- 
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Zi^^alor the vertical eoinponeiit of each reaction. Sineus the three equa- 
tioiis of static equilibrium cannot be satisfied siinultaneously by these two 
independent unknown reaction elements, this stnuiture is statically 
unstable under a general systtun of applit'd loads. The lines of action 
of the two reactions intersect at point 0. If the resultant effect of the 
applied loads is a resultant force whose line of action also passes through 
point 0, the tN\o reactions will be (’apable of keeping such a spcc’iid s>stem 
of loads in equilibrium. \Vhil(‘ the structure is stilt classed as unstabl(% it 



(i) 





will be in a state of unstabh* ecpiilibriurn under this loading and its 
reactions can be d(itermini*d by the e(fuations of static <*(piitibrinm. 

If a roller support is added at point f/, as showri in Kig. 2 9/l(r), the 
reactions of the structure \>ill be equivalcuit to thnu* links \\tios(‘ lines 
^of action are neither concurrent nor paralh*!. The, structure will th(‘n*for<‘ 
be stable and also statically (hjtcrrmiiuate, for tluj thn»e unknown n^action 
rjlernents - the three unknown magnitudes -can be found from tin* three* 
equations of static ejejuilibriurn. On the other hand, if the* link support is 
applied at point (! in Fig. 2 9yl(r/), the structure will be goomc'tru^allf 
unstable since the supports will c,onsist of thns*, links whose lines of action 
all intersect at point 0. The stru(;ture is not coinpletely unrestrain(‘d, 
of course, but will rotate instantaiH*oii.sly about point 0 through soine^ 
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finite angle until ecinilibriurn is attaiiHnl. In this new 
reactions will be statically indeterminate. 

The striK’Aure shown in Fig. 2 • 9A(g) is obviously stable and has a total 
of six unknown reaction (^leineiits—a horizontal and v(;rtical component 
and a couple at each support. Since there are only three ecjuations of 
static eciuilibrium availabh;, the structure is indeterminate to the third 
degree. The insertion of the hinge in the structure shown in Fig. 2 • 9A{j) 
introduces one condition eejuation and therefore makes the structure 
indeterminate to the s(‘cond degree. The insertion of the roller in Fig. 
2 9A{k) makes it possible to transmit only a v(‘rlical force from one part of 
the structure to the other. This in elbn-t introduces two equations of 
condition, one that the sum of the moments about a of the forces acting 
on either portion shall be (‘(jual to z(‘n) and the other that the sum of tla^ 
horizontal components of th(' forc('s acting on cz7//cr portion shall be ecpial 
to Z(‘ro. As a result, this structure is ind(‘terminat(‘ to the first degree* 
onl>. 

In the flgun's from p on, all the truss portions should be considert'd 
as rigid bodies whose bar stresse's are statically determinate once the 
n*a(‘tions have been calculated. The arrangeriKuit of the bars of a truss 
necessary for stability, etc., is dis(*ussed in detail in Chap. *1. For the 
purpose's of the prt'sent discussion, the trusse'd portions may be considered 
as solid bcxlie's. 'I'lu* structures in Figs. 2 • 9]i{p) and (</) are easily seen to 
be stable and statically determinate under any general system of loads. 
In Fig. 2 9/i(r), the structure has four unknown reaction elements—the 
magnitude of tiu' ri'jictions at the link supports A and B —and both the 
magnitiuh' and direction of the reaction of tlu' hinge support at C. To 
soK(‘ for these four unknowns there are only three equations of static 
c<]uilibrium. The structure is therefore stable and statically indetermi¬ 
nate to the first degree. 

For structures similar to that shown in Fig. 2-9B(.s'), it is often better 
to use a different approach to determiiu' their stability or statiz'al deter¬ 
minancy. In such structures, the counting of the available equations 
may be awkward and oi)S('uro. Suppose irzstead that the sfriK'ture is 
broken up into separate parts and the solution for the forces coniu'cting 
etfeh part to the rest of the structure is considered. If in this case an 
isolating section is passed through the link BD and the hinge support 
tit E is replaced by the horizontal and vertical reaction components that 
it supplies, the truss portion will b(' isolated as a free body acted upon by 

applied loads and three unknown haves —\ho link stress and the two 
" components of the n^action at E, If this free body is to be in equilibrium, 
these three unknowns may be determined so as to satisf) the three equa- 
j^ions of static e([uilibrium. Taking = 0 on the free body will 

yield an equation involving the link stress as the onl\ unknown. Know- 
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stress in the link BD, we can find the stresses in links AB and B(! 
by iF, = 0 and iFy = 0 applied to hinge B isolated as a free body. The 
reactions of this structure may therefore be found by the equations of 
static equilibrium, and the structure is thus said to be stable and statically 
determinate. 

2*11 Illustrative Examples of Computation of Reactions. 

The student should study the following examples carefully. All the 
structures are statically determinate, but the student should investigate 
them independently for practice. 


Example 2*1 Determine the reactions of the beam ab: 


Method A: 



sAf. = 0. + 

(60)(4) - (40)(/2) + (40)(20) - (fl6,)(24) = 0 /?»„ = = 2^j* 

' • /? 6 . = VJhy = ^ 7 . 5 * 4 + 


SA/» - 0. ? 

(fl„)(24) - (fi0)(20) + (-40)(/2) - (40)(/,) = 0 
ZF. =0,X, Rcy -30 - i7.5 -0 a /(„ - 47..5* -H 
Cheek: 

XFy - 0, t+. - 60 + 40 - 40 4- 2.?.A = 0 

0 = 0 A O.K. 


Method B: 


60>' 

r» . _ <3E 1 

40^ 

1 

40'' lS0'< 

lA. . 

>. «o. 

"a* ^ 4 




Iff 

May 




Z.Vf. - 0. +* 


ZA/. = 0, 

+ 

+ 

— 


-f 

-(60) (20) = 

f.2(W 

4-(60) (4) 


+ (40)(f2) - 460 


-mm 

* m 

-(40)(4) - 

m 

4-(40) (20) 

« 000 

+ 460 - 

1,360 


+ f,040 - 400 

+ 

m 


- 400 

n., - 4: — 

880 

Rt» = 

+ 560 - 20> 4: 


u 



R., = 47.5* 44 


Rt. = 



‘f 
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Method C: 

t. z. , 

60'^ 40l< 40'< / 


= 50 
56.6 20 
20 

= 36^ ^ 
= 47.5* 4> 


XMa = 0 ;«(,, t i 

60 X ^4 = iO 

W X i%4 = 20 

40 X *%4 = ^ _ 
45.5 20 
20 

Riu = 2 ££* 4 : 
/fb;, = 17.5*^ 


Discussion: 

The three methods of solving for the reactions are all fundamentally the same and differ 
only in the details of the arrangement of the computations. Method A is probably the 
best way to organize the computations for an unusual or complicated structure. However^ 
the systematic arrangement of either methods Bor C will be found most useful for the simple 
or conventional types of beams and trusses, 

Note that it is usually extremely convenient to replace inclined forces by their horitonial 
and vertical components and to use these components instead of the forces in writing the 
equations of static equilibrium,^ 

Note also that it is helpful in checking work to indicate the directions of couples or 
forces which were assumed as plus in writing the equations. 

The computer should clearly indicate his results by underlining them and also by 
indicating the units and directions of the forces. Bernember that if an answer comes out 
plus, the force was assumed acting in the correct direction on the free-body sketch; if the 
answer comes out minus, the force acts opposite to the direction assumed. 

Note that in this problem two moment equations and one force equation were used in 
the solution. The check equation ZFy = 0 gives a check on the vertical components of 
the reactions but does not check the horizontal components. If SAf = 0 were written 
about any axis lluit did not lie on a line through a and b, a check uould be obtained on the 
values of the horizontal reactions. 

‘ If both a force and its components are shown on a free-body sketch, a wavy line 
should be drawn along the shank of the force arrow, thereby indicating that the force 
4as been replaced by its components 
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Example 2-2 Determine the reaetions of this structure: 


a 1 ^ A cr i —t — i ~i \ d 

I 4' S' _L'^ X'^ j, ^ 

r ' /s'' _ /p' ^ 


t a \ 6 f 

^ t _L_i_ 


k/> 30^ 


iHoUitv (lb: 


Isolate b(l: 





ZM. = 0. + 

= 0, 

V - 0, ""f* 


-(/7.7)^«) = m.u 

X^iS.,) -(W)(5) =0 

-U7:7){iH) - 

-320 

120 

^ 


-turn 

+ ('/X Af)('0 = 


-('/ X H){H) - 

— 27dt 

+(.v«j(/w)-= :m 

2.u„ = 0. 



+ 'i2H - 220 i! 

(Wjii) - iS)(9) = 0 


-at) 

-2201! 

^7.7*t 

^ WHk If ^ . 

- i,23(; 

Itj, = +201.{ = Id 



12 

72’ 

ZF. =0 

ZF. - 0 



/?.r = £0* ^ 

1! 



Check: ^Fy *= 0, | ^tfor entire structure 



22.2 

- W - W + t03 

- 32 - 

30 + 16 7 = 0 


1^42 - 0 


(KK, 


DiseuHHion: 

When isolating the two portions ah and hd from one arudher^ imagine that the hinge 
pin IS removed. The hinge may Irarusmil a force actinrf in any direction through the 
center of the hinge pin. If the horizontal and t'ertical components of this force are desig- 
noted by F and S and assumed to act as shown on the portion ah, they must act in the 
opposite senses on the portion hd. Note that an independent check coutd he obtained on 
both the horizontal and the vertical reactions by taking = 0 alxntt some axis which 
does not lie on the line through a and d. 
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KxaiDplo 2*5 IMerniiiir I he relictions of this beam 


40>< 30>< 



6\ 


t ^ 

20' 

_ 1 12 

40’i SOh 4472 

1 1 1 

' a 

_J 

b 

\ s' A 

, s'\ 

6' " 6' 


'20' 

'/2 


- 0, , 

zt\ 

non.,., 


- + {'i'i.7'2W>) - {U,y)(l2) - 0, 

= y?/^„ + 39 IM 

- 0 . - I ,/f,„ = 0 , It,, ^ 0 . 562 r)Itay - Iti 7 T 

- II /V»/f„„ - "lilt "I'l + ittiiMs. iLy = + / ) .v;*, ity, = 10 ;a'* - 


It,., ^ SOS - II! 77 -SJ!9 11, = -S(i9‘‘ i[:,lt,y = 

\l, 0, ‘ 

.'ilhiS) 1 - (SIDil'n - [,lt,,U"I0) + {'i'i.7'7)(^i;) + (S li9){.V3) = 0, 

Ihy = 109.0'l>- ^ 

eek: iA',, - 0. | i- 

t'l :t7 - 'lO - :tl) 4 I09.0'i - 'I'l 7 "7 - S 09 =-- 0 

I"7:1.'ll - i"7:t 'll = 0 o.K. ' 

eek- i,/’, - "7” 

10 . 7 S - " 77 : 11 ! 4 n.r >9 o 

-'77 :tl! '7"7.:t7 = 0 O.K. 

Kxuiiiplr 2* V Ih'frrrniiir l/ic rcdrlions (if fln\s sfruciure: 


6^ 


6^ 6^ 












' 

Isolate be: 
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x\h = 0, +*, (2)(f0)(5) - = 0 It,. = fO* $ 

’ sAf. = 0, +•. (S)(to) - muo)(r>) = 0 s =^o*T 

isolate ab; 

SA/. = 0,(/0)(/2) + (fi)0) + («)(6) - ^fa = 0 A/, = 2^*‘ 

2f, = 0, t+, H., - 8 - 6 - 10 = 0, It.. = 4: 

Check: ZF^ = 0 , applied to entire beam, 

2/4 - 8 - 6 - W iO 0 

0 = 0 O.A' 


Example 2*5 Determine the reactions of this truss: 


* 


s.v/* 

r.\f. 

Check: 

Discussion t 

/n problems such as thu, first compute the loads acting on the structure. This may 
ie done by isolating the rotter, that is in equilibrium under its own weight, the terutinn 
in the cable, and the reaction of the truss on the roller. The loads acting on the structure 
haeing first been determined, it is a straightforward problem to determine the reactions. 
^‘Nole that it has been assumed that there w no friction between the roller and truss and 
therefore that the interacting force between the two acts rwrmal to the line ah and is directed 
through the center of the roller. 

, A 


- 0, Ri,. - £4* 44- 

= 0. •+, (/?.,) (40) - (40) (57.5) = 0, R.. = 37.^ ^ 

- 0, (40)(42.5) - (5'i)(30) - (/^,)(40) = 0, R.. - 5^ t 

ZF. = 0, |+, 37.5 - 32 - 5.5 0 .-. O.K. 
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Free-body sketch A; 

sA/i = 0, (,110(30) - (W) =0. //, = 5*4^ 

2:A/, = 0. -y, (20) - (R4s)(30) =0, 


Free^hody sketch B: 

XM, = <),+•. (ii0)(29.36) -iVi)(80) =0, F, - ^ 

xF. = 0,":;:^, 17.9 -5-f. = 0, f. = /?.j) — f, = ?g( 72 .o) = 5./«* ^ 

XM, = 0. '+. (I7.9)(i0) - (35.8)(60) - (C>A6)(80) + (F,)(«0) = 0, 

V, - 29.77t 
- 29.77* 4: 

SF, - 0, t+, -5.70 + 2.9.77 - A5.9 + H.i8 - 0 

A -OM ■= 0 o.a:. 


CAecA; 
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Fr^e-hody sketch D: 

. . = 0, - («„„)(/.';) = 0 - /7.?‘ 4: 

• ' '+• Ihy = ^ 

▼2f'x = 0, iftx = ■«- 

, '^heck on structure as a whole: 

^^'x = 0, + /O - =0 .-.0 = 0 O.A'. 

. 2Ai, = 0, 1+, -//.? + + 29.77 - V ^- 11.18 = 0, -0.01 = 0 O.A'. 

'2A/, = 0. +*, - (1'-'0.',){!.-,) - (‘■79.77){'lO) - (II.IS){I20) + (/7.fl)(/i0) 

+ (.•«..V)(.(;0) - ( 10 ) = 0 

= 0 O.A. 

Discussion: 

In problems of this type, the structure is broken np into its separate structural elements^ 
and the free-body sketches are draicn for each element. The interactituf forces betireen 
elements may he assumed to act in either sense^ but they must act in opposite senses on two 
adjacent elements. For example, if force F is assunwd to act dotrn to the left on skelt h li, 
it must act up to the right on sketch D. Since the structure as a whole is in cguildtrium, 

• jfOf/i of its elements must be in equilibrium. The equations of sialic equilibrium for 
K each elemenl must be satisfied, and they therefore form a basis for the solution of the 

» unknown reactions and unknown intenwling forces. 

* Note that when all the unknown reaction.s hare been obtained the results rnov be cheeked 
't:^by applying the equations of static equilibrium to the structure as a nhole to see u'hefher 
or not they are satisfied. 

x' 2*12 Superposition of EfFeels. At this point, a bri('f discussion 
^ of the principle of superposition is appropiial(». Tliis principle is used 
^ continually in structural cornpu In lions. As a niatl(‘r of fact, its usr has 
already been implied in the solution of Kxamphi 2 • 1 by method C. There 
the reactions due to each of tlui three* loads were computed S(‘paiately 
and added alf^ebraically to obtain the reactions due to all threi* loads 
acting simultaneously. In other words, the s(‘parate elfects wen; super¬ 
imposed to obtain the total effecd. 

. ’ Such a pr(x;edure is usually permissible. lIow(*v(‘r, then; an; two 
' ’^important cases in which the principle of superposition is not valid: (I) 

‘ ' when the geometry of the structure chang(*s an (*ss(‘ntial amount during 
the Jippli(;ation of the loads; (2) when tin; strains in the struclun; an* not 
>1 directly proportional to tin; corresponding stn*ss(*s, (;v(*n though tiu* effect 
^f change in geometry can be neglected. The; latt<*r (;ase occurs w h(*n(‘V(*r 
♦the material of the structure; is stressed beyond tin; (;lasli(; limit or wh(*n 
it does not follow Hooke’s k'uv through any portion ojf,its str(*ss-strain 
curve. 

In Art. 2*3, it is pointed out that usually the deforijmtiohs of a struo 
lure are so slight that it is permissibh; to consider the strttcdtin* jis .a 
rigid bexly in applying the equations of static equtlibriuni and therefoTe to 
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TUif^lect the? err(?ct of slight changes in geometry on the lever arms of forces, 
th(? inclinations of nu^inbcrs of the structure, etc. However, consider the 
structure shown in Fig. 2 10. In this case, all three hinges lie along the 
same straight line in the unloaded structure. It will be found necessary 
to consider the alteration of the geometry caused by the deformation of 
tlic structure, for the lever arms, slopes of tin? members, et(‘., are changed 
by an important amount. As a result, it will be found that tin? stresscJt 
aiid dcflcHdions in the structure are not 
directly proportioned to the load P even 
though the material of the structure 
Tuay follow^ Hooke’s law. This is there¬ 
fore an illustration of the first case noted 
above where the principle of superposi¬ 
tion is not valid. In this structure, the 
ellects of a load 2P are not twice the effects of a load of P, nor arc the 
(‘fl(‘cts of a load (‘cpial to Pi + Po equal to the algj'braic sum of the effects 
of Pi and of P 2 acting separately. From ap])lied mechanics, a more 
important cas(? may be recalled where superposition is not valid—the case* 
of a shmder strut aeded upon by both axial and transverse loads. Thert? 
the slr(‘sses, moments, dellecdicms, (*tc., due to an axial load of Pi + Pj are 
Jiot (‘(|ual to tin? alg(d)raic sum of the values (‘aiised by Pi and Po ac ting jj, 
separately. Fortunately, most cases of this type wdiere superposition is 
not valid are easily recognized. 

It is m(‘ntion(‘d above? that superposition is not valid in cases where, 
although the (dfect of change in geometry can be neglected, the material 
of the structure (i(M*s not follow Hooke’s law'. If such structures are also ' 
staficalK determinate, then (juantilies that can be found by statically 
(hdcMTiiinate stn*ss anaUsis (such as reactions, shears, and bending 
monuMits) may be siipcM’imposed but liber stresses and deflections cannot 
be superimposed. For example, in the case of an end-supported cast-iron 
bi‘am, tlu* reactions and the shear and bendiiig moment on the transverse 
cross sections are staticalU determinaiv v^'»antities and may be super- 
imposc'd. However, the libcT stresses and deflections produced by the 
bending momcuit due to a load 2P are not equal to twice those due to load 
P, and hence suc’h (piantities cannot be superimposed. If the reactions/ 
of a cast-iron beam are statu*all\ indeterminate, then none of these quan-" 
titi('s may be superimposed, since the stress analysis is then a function of ’ 
the distortion of the structure. * 

2*13 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 2* 1 /^Classi^f^e structures shown in Figs. 2 • 9 e,/, r, /to o, and iiov 
as stable (Mr sUttically determinate or indeterniin ite. Discuss 

and state rfliasons fojr your^utswar. 
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Hmf: Onfy a verficaf fbrce can be fransmifM through 
the roller at point dl 



Fig. 2 -11 
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PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION 


Problem 2*2 Determine the reactions of the beams of Fig. 2 11. ^ ^ 

Problem 2 • 3 Determine the reactions of the structures of Fig. 2 • 12.'' 

20 ^ 



Problem 2*4 It is sometimes difficult to convince a student that there are 
only a certain number of independent equations. To demonstrate this, consider 
the structure shown in Fig. 2 • 8. Draw three free-body sketches—one of the 
entire structure, one of the portion a6, and one of the portion he. Write three 
equations of static equilibrium for each sketch. Compare and combine these 
nine equations i^j^i^taining six imknowns, and show that there are only four 
independent e<|uations containing four unknowns among them. 




CHAPTER 3 


SHEAR AND BENDING MOMENT 

3*1 General. The ultimate mm of all stress analysis is to deter- 
^ne the ade([uacy of a structure to (‘arry the toads for which it is bcdng 
^signed. The criteria for determining (his involvc's a comparison of the 
j^iber stresses developed by the applied loads with the allowable slr('ss(‘s 
*^for the structural material being used. The. stresses at^ting oi\ any cross 
section may be studied by passing an imaginary section that cuts through 
the structure along this cross section and isolatt's any convcmiiMit portion 
of the structure as a free body. If all the other forces acting on this 
isolat(*d portion have already been determined, the requin'd n'sultant 
effects of the fiber stresses acting on the cross s(‘ction being investigated 
may easily be computed by the equations of status e([uilibriiini. 

One of the commonest structural elenuMils to b(' investigated in this 
manner is a beam, i.e., a memb(^r that is subjected to bt^nding or flexure 
by loads acting transversely to its centroidal axis or soriietirnc's by loads 
acting both transversely and parallel to this axis. The following dis¬ 
cussions are limited to straight beams, i.e,, beaiiis in which the axis 
joining the centroids of the cross s(*clions (c(Mitroidal axis) is a straight 
line. It is also assume^d that all the loads and reactions li(‘ in a single 
plane which also contains the centroidal axis of the member. If this 
were not so, the beam might be subj(‘cted to both twisting and bemding. 

3*2 Determination of Stresses in Beams. Suppose that, in 
determining the adequacy of the statically dederminaUi beam in Fig. 
3-1, it is necessary to compute the fiber stresses on a transverse cross 
section mn. The reactions necessary for static, ecjuilihrium may be 
■ computed easily and are shown in free-body sketch A. Tlui portions of 
yie beam to the left and right of cross seidion mn may be imagined to 
be isolated from one another by cutting the structure in two along this 
section. Free-body sketches B and C may th(;n be drawn showing all 
the forces acting on these two portions of the beam. 

When one considers the external forces acting on eith(4’ of the por¬ 
tions B or C, it is immediately apparent that the portions art^ not in static 
equilibrium under the external forces acting alone. Jf tla^ b(‘am as a 
whole is in equilibrium, however, then each and every portion of it must 
be in equilibrium. It is ther(‘.forc necessary that there shall be inUn nal 
forces or stresses distributed over the internal faces which have beenr‘< 
exposed by the imaginary cut. These stresses must be of such ^ magoj*- 
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DETERMINATION OF STRESSES IN BEAMS 


tude that their resultant effect balances that of the external forces 
on the isolated portion and therefore maintains the portion in a*st«ft6^oi ^ 
static equilibrium. \ 

The fiber stresses acting on the exposed internal faces may be brcjl^li ^ 
down into two components, one component acting normal to the laoer 
and called the normal fiber stresses and the other acting parallel to the 





\s (CJ 
Fig. 31 


face and called the shear fiber stresses. In the free-body sketches B and 
C, these fiber stresses have been replaced by their resultant effect as 
represented by the stresses S and F, acting through the centroid of the 
cross section, and the couple M. Note that the resultant effects 5, F, and 
Af of the fiber stresses acting on the portion in sketch B are shown to be 
numerically equal bu^ppposite in sense to the corresponding effects 
shown in.^etch C* this must be so is apparent from the following 

cdnside^t|bns: 
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^ /♦^♦ConTOer the free-body sketch A showing the entire beam acted upon 
the ext^^al loads and reactions. Suppose that the resultant of 
Si thQ external forces applied to the beam on the left of section mn is 
4j^ta^uted in magnitude and position. Suppose similar computations 
yff^nade for the resultant of the remaining external forces applied to 
^^e right of mn. Now if the beam as a whole is in equilibrium under all 
^ne forces acting on it, it must be apparent that the resultant of those 
^^ces applied to the left of mn must be collinear, numerically equal, but 
^^Pjposite in sense to the resultant of the remaining forces applied to the 
i *ght of mn. It therefore follows that the resultant of the external forces 
^n sketch B must be numerically equal but opposite in sense to the 
resultant of the external forces in sketch C and hence the resultant effects 
of the fiber stresses in sketches B and C must likewise bear the same 
relation. 

It is convenient to assign names to F, 5, and A/, the resultant effects 
* pf the fiber stresses acting on a cross section of a member. The axial 
force F acts through the centroid of the cross section and will be called 
the axial stress. The transverse force S will be called the shear stress 


and the couple M the resisting moment. 

In order to satisfy the three equations of static equilibrium for either 
the portion of the beam in sketch B or the portion in sketch C, the magni¬ 
tudes of F, S, and M must be such as to counteract the resultant of the 
external forces acting on the portion considered. Which portion is used 
makes no difference theoretically. The portion having the fewer external 
forces is ordinarily used so as to simplify the computations. Static 
equilibrium will be maintained by values computed in the following 
maimer: The axial stress F and the shear stress S must be equal and oppo¬ 
site to the axial and transverse components, respectively, of the resultant 
of the external forces acting on the portion of the beam under considera¬ 
tion. Upon taking moments about an axis through the centroid of the 
cross section, I'.e., the point of intersection of the stresses F and S, it is 
J^en apparent that the resisting moment M must be equal in magnitude 
but opposite in direction to the moment of the resultant of the external 
forces acting on this portion. 

Otice the axial stress, the shear stress, and the resisting moment have 
been determined at any section, the intensities of the normal and shear 
stresses at any point on the cross section may be computed by using well- 
known equations given in standard textbooks on the strength of materials. 

3*3 Shear and Bending Moment Defined; Sign Convention. 
From the previous discussion, it is evident that, in order to determine the 
magnitudes of the axial stress, the shear stress, and the resisting moment 
acting on a cross section of a beam, it is advisably to compute iBrst 1^ 
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5S 

X- 


(+) Axial force 

(+) Shear force 


magnitude and position of the resultant of the external forces ^ctii^^* 
the portion of the beam on either side of that cross secticrfi. It 46 uiuall^ 
convenient to represent this resultant by its axial component, its trans-' 
verse component, and its moment about an axis through the cen^oi^ "^ 
of the cross section under consideration. These three elements af|i ' 
statically equivalent to this resultant and are given the following thre^^^ 
names, respectively: axial force^ shear force, and bending moment Tbe 
definition of these three terms may therefore be summarized as follo^^i! 

Axial Force F: The axial force at any transverse cross section ' 
straight beam is the algebraic sum of the components acting parallel , 
the axis of the beam of all the loads and reactions applied to the portion* 
of the beam on either side of that cross section. 

Shear Force (Shear) S: The shear force at any transverse cross section 
of a straight beam is the algebraic sum of the com¬ 
ponents acting traVisverse to the axis of the beam of all 
the loads and reactions applied to the portion of the 
beam on either side of the cross section. 

Bending Moment M: The bending moment at any 
transverse cross section of a straight beam is the 
algebraic sum of the moments, taken about an axis 
passing through the centroid of the cross section, of all 
the loads and reactions applied to the portion of the 
beam on either side of the cross section. The axis 
about which the moments are taken is, of course, 
normal to the plane of loading. 

While it is not the purpose of the authors to encourage the memqj-izing 
of structural principles, formulas, etc., these definitions recur constantly 
and are so fundamental to structural engineering that students should 
study and understand them so thoroughly and completely that they are 
indelibly impressed on their minds. 

With these definitions introduced, this discussion may now be sum¬ 
marized by saying that the axial stress acting on a cross section will be 
equal but opposite to the axial force at that section; the shear stress will 
be equal and opposite^to the shear force (or shear); and the resisting 
moment will be equal and opposite to the bending moment. 

In subsequent calculations, the following sign convention will be used 
to designate the directions of axial force, shear, and bending moment at 
any transverse cross section of a beam. The convention is that ordinarily 
used in structural engineering. It is clear and simple to employ and will 
be referred to as the beam convention. As shown in Fig. 3 • 2, axial force 
plus when it tends t<>)^ull two portions of a member apart, i.e., when it 
l^pds iKI^oduce a tei^e stress on the cross section. Shear force is plus 






(+) Bendinq momertt 
Fig. 3-2 
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Vf ^en it^tenda to push Ihe left portion upward with respect to the right. 

BldSHng^momiiSt is plus when it tends to produce tension in'tlie lower 
Jroers of the beam and compression in the upper fibers, i.e,, to bend the 
concave upward. Many beams are horizontal, and this convention 
be applied without confusion. When a member is not horizontal, 
.^powever, either side may be selected as the “lower side” and the beam 
r^TOnvention applied to correspond. 

3*4 Method of Computation of Shear and Bending Moment. 
^^The procedure for computing the axial force, shear force, and bending 
r. moment at any section of a beam is straightforward and may be explained 
^ "^easily by the illustrative problem shown in Fig. 3 -3. In this problem, it is 
desired to compute the axial force, shear, and bending moment at the 
cross sections at points 6 , c, and d. The computation of the axial force 
is simple and needs no explanation in this case, as is true of this computa¬ 
tion with respect to most beams. If the couple applied by the bracket 
^ .at point c is assumed to be applied along the cross section at point c, 
there will be an abrupt change in the bending moment at this point and 
it is necessary to compute the bending moment, first on a cross section 
an infinitesimal distance to the left of c and then on a cross section an 
infinitesimal distance to the right of c. 

It will be recalled that the shear and bending moment at any cross 
section may be computed by considering all the external loads and 
reactions applied to the portion of the beam on either side of the cross 
section under consideration. Either portion may be used, but the com¬ 
putations may usually be performed more efficiently by using that involv¬ 
ing the smaller number of forces. One portion having been selected, 
only the loads and reactions acting on that portion are included in the 
summation of the force components or moments. 

The left-hand portion of the beam was chosen for computing the shear 
and bending moment at section 6, and at the sections to the left and right 
of point c. Free-body sketches B, C, and D, respectively, show the por- 
^l^on used in each case. To illustrate the advantage of using one portion 
instead of the other, the shear and bending moment at section d are 
computed by using first the left- and then the right-hand portion, as 
shown in free-body sketches E and F, respectively. Note the simplicity 
of the computations for sketch F as compared with sketch E. 

To explain typical computations, consider those for the shear and 
bending moment on the cross section just to the left of point c, as shown in 
sketch C. The shear force at this section is the algebraic sum of the 
57-kip reaction, the uniformly distributed load totaling 16 kips, and the 
concentrated load of 30 kips, where the reaction causes positive shear 
(tends to push left portion up) and the two loads cause negative shear 
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(tend to push the left portion down). Hence, the shear force is ’ . c * 

s = +57 - 16 - 30 = +11 kips ^ j 

having a resultant positive effect tending to push the left portion up 
respect to the right. For equilibrium, the total shear stress obvicSSBil^^ 
must be 11 kips acting down on the cross section in sketch C. In tl^- 
same manner, the bending moment is the algebraic sum of the momenti^‘^ 


4?^ 7sf 


, 4' ^ 2[ 2[ 


CI-: ^ 

- 4 ' 4' 


4k/, 

y* .af-n 

30>< 

1 

ek^ok 

r ^ 



1 

K„y-S7l> 


fA') 

4k/t 

k! 



2M. = 0 + 

(4 X 4) (22) = - 352 
{30) {if;) = - /iHO 

{',0){8) - 320 

{GO){'4) = - 240 
-1392 
{6){'i) = -f 2'4 
-1368 

. _ 1368 . 

• “ 5/ ^ 


ZAf. - 

(4 X 4)(2) = + 32^\^ 

{30) {8) = 240 •> 

(6-)(4) = 24 

(40) (fO) = 6'40 

{60) {20) =_ im 

-\-2136 




^ 57 -i- 89 - 16 - 30 - / 4 O - 60 ^ 0 o.k 


Sketch 11: S = 57 - (4)(4) = +4fk 

Af *= {57){6) - (f6)(4) - +27S*' 


^■7^1 

a P 

^7*1 




Sketch C: .V ^ 57 - 16 - 30 ^ +//k 

(to left of M = {57){i2) - (/0)(/0) - (J0)(4) 

point C) ■= -+-404*' 


tfOl//* 

JO* 6* «7* 


JO'' 

^^jLAkl _£ 1 : 

mk> l^//f L 






Sketch D: .S » 57 - 16 30 ^ +//* 

to right of M - {57) {12) - {16){10) - {30) {fi) 
{point C) ■+• 24 *» 4-^2S*' 


Sketch E: S = 57 - 16 - 30 - 40 = ~20k 

Af = {57) {18) - (16) (16) - (30) {10) 

- (40n2) + 24 = +4f4*' 


Sketch Fx S = -«.9 4- 60 = -20* 

M - ( 00 ) ( 6 ) - ( 60 ) ( 2 ) =■ + 4 / 4 *' 


Sketch Gi S ^ Tit - 30 ^ 4-if* 

Af - 270 4- (41) (6) - (JO) (4) 
“ 4" 404*' 


Fig. 3-3 


about the centroid of the cross scclioii of the same three forces. Since 
the reaction tends to province tension in the lower fibers at the section 
and the two loads tension in the upper fibers, the bending moment is 
M = (57)(12) - (16)(10) - (30)(4) = +404 kip-ft 
having a resultant positive tendency to produce tension in the lower 
fibers. Again for equilibrium, it is necessary for the resisting moment to 
be 404 kip-ft acting counterclockwise on the cross section in sketch C. 
The reniaining computations are self-explanatory. 
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'It istitijj|>ol^mt to‘note that, if the axial force, shear, and bending 
ija6iAent%re kinivsrn at one cross section, similar items may be*^ompu|fcd 
a.1!^aiiy other cross section, by using these known quantities rather th^ 
*-^c|pLing with all the external forces on the entire portion of the beam on 
side of the new cross section. For example, the axial force, shear, 

; 'and bending moment at c could be computed with the quantities already 
' !^%j5)mputed at b. This is apparent since the shear, axial force, and bending 
; ^inoment at b are statically equivalent to the resultant of the external 
torces applied to the left of b. Hence, the contribution of these forces to 
4hc resultant effect of all the forces to the left of c may be evaluated by 
using their statical equivalent rather than the forces themselves. The 
advantage of this procedure increases with the number of external forces 
applied to the left of point b. Such computations arc illustrated under 
' sketch G of Fig. 3*3, and the forces acting on the isolated portion be are 
shown in this sketch. 


3»5 Shear and Bending-moment Curves. When a beam is 
l^ing analyzed or designed for a stationary system of loads, it is help¬ 
ful to have curves or diagrams available from which the value of the 
shear and bending moment at any cross section may readily be obtained. 
Such curves may be constructed by drawing a base line corresponding in 
length to the axis of the beam and then plotting ordinates at points along 
this base line, which indicate the value of the shear or bending moment 
at that cross section of the beam. Plus values of shear or bending 
moment are plotted as upward ordinates from the base line and minus 
values as downward ordinates. Curves drawn connecting the ends of all 
such ordinates along the base line are called shear and bending-moment 
curves. In Fig. 3 -4, shear and bending-moment curves are shown for 
the beam in Fig. 3 • 3. 

The construction of these curves is quite straightforward, but needs 
some explanation. The shear on a cross section an infinitesimal distance 
to the right of point a is +57 kips, and therefore the shear curve rises 
*^ruptly from zero to +57 at this point. In the portion a/, the shear 
on any cross section a distance x from point a is 


5 = 57 - 4a; 


which indicates that the shear curve in this portion is a straight line 
decreasing from an ordinate of +57 at a to +41 at point /. Since no 
additional external loads are applied between points / and g, the shear 
remains +41 on any cross section throughout this interval and the shear 
^urve is a horizontal line as shown. An infinitesimal distance to tlie left 
of point g the shear is +41, but at an infinitesimal distance to the right 
of this point the 30-kip load has caused the shear to be further reduced to 
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4-11- Therefore, at point g, there is an abrupt chatty in the shear 
curve from +41 to +11. In this same manner, the remainder of^(hiB 
shear curve may easily be verified. It should be noted that, in effect, a+ 
concentrated load is assumed to be applied at a point and hem'.e at • 

point the ordinate to the shear curve changes abruptly by an amou^^r' 
equal to the load. Physically, it is impossible for a load to be applied ^ 
a point without developing an infinite contact pressure, and it is therefof^; 
necessary for such loads to be distributed over a small area, llowcvej^'^ 


57 X 4 = 228 

-16X2 = - 

196 » M (a^f 
4i X 4 = m 

-30 360 -^ M®q 

~ri X 4 * 44 

_ U 

m ^ M@c 
ff X 4 « 44 

-^0 ^72 = M@h 

-29 X 4 = -116 

-60 356 M@j 

-59 X 4 = -356 

0 — M @e 


Fig. 3-4 

for computations such ns for shear and bending moment, such incon¬ 
sistencies are ignored, and it is considered mathematically possible that 
concentrated loads may be applied at a point. 

In the portion af, the bending moment at a cross section a distance x 
from point a is A/ == 57x — 2x^. Therefore, the bending-moment curve 
starts at 0 at point a and increases along a curved line to an ordinate of 
+196 kip-ft at point/. In the portion/g, the bending moment at any 
point a distance x from point fisM — 196 + 41ar. Hence, the bending- 
moment curve in this portion is a straight line increasing from an ordinate 
of 196 at / to 360 at g. Likewise, in the portion gc, the bending-moment 
curve is a straiglit line increasing to a value of 404 at a cross section an 
itdinitesitnal distance ^6 the left of point c. However, atra cross section 
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an^nfiniteft^tt flistance to the right of point c, the bending m 9 ment has 
increased by ^ to 428. Assuming the external couple of 24 Kip-ft to^ 
htolied exactly on the cross section at point c, there will be an abrujj^t 
^^cl^ge in the bending-moment curve siniilar to the abrupt changes 
in the shear curve already discussed. In an analogous manner, the 
remainder of the bending-moment curve may easily be verified. The 
Computations for the controlling ordinates of the curve are shown in 
Fig. 3*4. 

3*6. Relations between Load, Shear, and Bending Moment. 

In those cases where a beam is subjected to transverse loads, the con¬ 
struction of the shear and bending-moment curves may be facilitated by 

recognizing certain relationships 
that exist between load, shear, and 
bending moment. For example, 
consider the beam shown in Fig. 
3 • 5. Suppose that the shear /S and 
the bending moment M have been 
computed at the cross section for 
any point m. Point m is located by 
the distance ar, which is measured 
from point a, being positive when 
measured to the right from that 
point. Suppose that the shear and 
bending moment are now computed 
at the cross section at point n, a 
differential distance dx to the right 
of point m. Assuming that a uni¬ 
formly distributed upward load of an intensity p per unit length of beam 
has been applied to the beam between m and n, the shear and bending 
moment will have increased by differential amounts to values of S + dS 
and M + dM, respectively. 

\ The new v^^es of shear and bending moment at point n may be 
computed by imlll the values already computed at point m, as is dis¬ 
cussed in Art. 3*4. Thus, 


X 

dx 
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S + dS ^ S + pdx 
MdM ^ M Sdx +pdx^ 


^Therefore, from (o) it is evident that 


dx 
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‘ f' i‘^:. 

and, dififerential quantities of the second order being ttegledied, hoiH 


Eq. (6) itjnay be found that- 


^ = 5 
ax 




It should be particularly noted that, in addition to the usual beam con^ 
vention being used for shear and bending moment, upward loads ha<e. 
been considered as positive and x has been assumed to increase from left 
to right. 

The relationships stated mathematically in Eqs. (c) and {d) are 
tremendously helpful in constructing shear and bending-moment curves. ^ 
Consider first Eq. (c). It states that the rate of change of shear at any 
point is equal to the intensity of load applied to the beam at that point, 
i.c., that the slope of the shear curve at any point is equal to the intensity 
of the load applied to the beam at that point. The change in shear dS 
between two cross sections a differential distance dx apart is 


dS = 


^dx = pdx 


Therefore, the difference in shear at two cross sections A and B is 

Sb -- Sa = p dx or Sb = Sa+ dx 

Thus, the difference in the ordinates of the shear curve at points A and B 
is equal to the total load applied to the beam between these two points. 

According to Eq. (c) and the sign convention used in its derivation, if 
the load is upward, or positive, at a point on the beam, the shear is chang¬ 
ing at a positive rate at this point. This means that if the shear is com¬ 
puted on a cross section just to the right of this point, i.e., at a slightly 
greater distance x from the left support,, it will tend to be more positive, 
or algebraically larger, tl^ it was at first point. Of course, if the 
load is downward, or netetive, at a poim, just the reverse will be true. 
If we think of this interpretation in terms of slope of the shear curve and 
use the ordinary calculus convention for slope of a curven^/dx is plus, 
the curve slopes upward to the right, since positive valui^^iS are plotted 
upward and x increases from left to right. If dS/dx is miaus, the shear 
curve slopes downward to the right. 

To apply these ideas, if a uniformly distributed load is applied to a 
portion of a beam, p will be constant and therefore the shear will change 
at a constant rate and the shear curve will be a straight sloping line in 
such a portion. However, if the load is distributed but its intensity 
continuously, the shear curve witf be a curved line whose slope 
ges continuously to correspond. Ift^no load is applied to a beam 
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between iwd^|]kJlnts, the rate of change of shear will be zero, i.e., the shear 
will remain constant and the shear curve will be straight and iiaraIle||^o 
jthe^ base line in this portion. At a point where a concentrated loadT^ 
applied to a beam, the intensity of load will be infinite, and therefore tlR 
^^Jope of the shear curve will be infinite, or vertical. At such a point, 
there will be a discontinuity in the shear curve, and the difference in 
Srdinates from one side of the load to the other will be equal to tlie con¬ 
centrated load. These ideas conform to the discussion of the previous 
article. 

Equation (d) may be interpreted in the same manner. It states that 
the rate of change of bending moment at any point is equal to the shear 
at that point in the beam, i.e., the slope of the bending-moment curve 
at any point is equal to the ordinate of the shear curve at that point. 
The change in bending moment dM between two cross sections a dif¬ 
ferential distance dx apart is 

dM = ^dx = Sdx 
dx 

Therefore, the difference in the bending moment at two cross sections A 
and B is 

/■"• dM ^ Mb- Mj. = 5 dx + /*' S dx 

JMa Jxj^ Jx^ 

or the difference in the ordinates of the bending-moment curve at points 
A and B is equal to the area under the shear curve between the two 
points. 

From Fiq. (d) it is evident that, if the shear is positive at a point in a 
beam, the rate of cliange of bending moment is also positive at this point. 
This means that if the bending moment is computed on a cross section just 
to the right of this point, i.e., at a slightly greater distance x from the left 
■ support, it will tend to be more positive, or algebraically larger, than it 
was at the first point. If the shear is negative, just the reverse will be 
Jrue. In terms of slope of the bending-moment curve, it may be said 
'that if dMfdx b positive (or negative), the slope of the bending-moment 
wurve at this point is upward (or downward) to the right, since positive 
values of M are plotted upward and x increases from left to right. 

If the shear is constant in a portion of the beam, the bending-moment 
curve will be a straight line in this portion. However, if the shear varies 
in any manner within a portion, the bending-moment curve will be a 
^ curved line. At a point where a concentrated load is applied, there is 
an abrupt change in the ordinate of the shear curve, and therefore an 
abrupt change in the slox>e of the bending-moment curve at such a poi|t|. 
At a point where the shear curve goes through zero and the ordinateiw 
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the left the point are positive and those to the right t^^ativei the ^ope 

of the beftiding-moment curve will change from positive at tlie^ft of 
point to negative at the right of the point. Therefore, the ordinsU^'"V! 
the bending-moment curve will be a maximum at such a point. 
the other hand, the shear curve goes through zero in the reverse malf-i^ 
ner, the ordinate at that point on the bending-moment curve will b% a 
minimum. 

3*7 Construction of Shear and Bending-moment Curves. 

The ideas of Art. 3 • 6 may be utilized most efficiently in constructing shear' 
and bending-moment curves for beams subjected to transverse loads if 
the following procedure is adopted: After computing the reactions of a 
beam, first plot a load curve. The load curve is a curve the ordinates of 
which show the intensity of the distributed load applied to the beam at 
any point. In addition all concentrated loads should be indicated. 
Upward, or positive, loads should be drawn above the base line and 
negative loads below. Then the shear and bending-moment curves may 
be constructed in turn, proceeding from left to right across the beam, a^d 
establishing the shape of the curves by using the following principles, 
which are summarized from the above discussion: 

1. Tlie slope of the shear curve at any point is equal to the intensity 
of the distributed load at that point. 

2. Abrupt changes in the ordinates of the shear curve occur at points 
of application of concentrated loads. 

3. The slope of the bending-moment curve at any point is equal to 
the ordinate of the shear curve at that point. 

4. At points where concentrated loads are applied, there are abrupt 
changes in the ordinates of the shear curve, and hence abrupt changes in 
the slopes of the bending-moment curve. 

It is usually necessary to compute the numeral values of the ordinates 
of the shear and bending-moment curves only at the points where the * 
shapes of the curves change or at points where the maximum or mini-^ 
mum values occur. Such values may usually be most easily computaJl 
by direct computation as in Fig. 3-3. Such compulations may be 
checked using the following principles if the value of one ordinate of^a 
curve is known: 

5. The difference in the ordinates of the shear curve between any 
two points is equal to the total load applied to the beam between these 
two points, i.e., the area under the load curve betw^een these two points 
plus any concentrated loads applied wathin this portion. 

6. The difference in the ordinates of the bending-moment curve 
l^tween any two points is equal to the area under the shear curve between 
t^ese two points. 
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This m^ithod of constructing shear and bending-moment curves will 
be illustrated in the examples that follow. . 

Although all these relations and this discussion apply specifically^ 
the case of a beam loaded by transverse loads, it should not be inferred 
that they are useless in analyzing a beam subjected to a more general 
condition of loading. The method of handling such cases will be dis¬ 
cussed in the examples that follow. For cases of loading involving any¬ 
thing more complicated than transverse loads, it will be seen that a load 
curve loses its utility and becomes impractical. While some of the above 
relations may be used to advantage, it will be found that, in most of the 
more complicated cases of loading, they must be revised. To illustrate, 
in Example 3 -5 it will be seen that abrupt changes in the ordinates of 
the moment curve occur at points where external couples are applied to 
the beam. Therefore, the difference in the ordinates of the bending- 
moment curve between any two points will be equal to the area under 
the shear curve between these two points plus or minus the sum of any 
external couples applied to the beam within this portion. However, the 
student will find that the experience gained in drawing the shear and 
bending-moment curves for the simpler cases of transverse loadings will 
enable him to proceed to the more complicated problems >vith very little 
difficulty. 

3*8 Illustrative Examples—Statically Determinate Beams* 
The following examples will illustrate the construction of shear and bend¬ 
ing-moment curves for statically determinate beams, utilizing the ideas 
and principles discussed above: 
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||Exampla3-l 



-JJ.J 


Discussion: 


SAf. = 0, + 

-miom - -256 

+ (2)(1 %)(!%) - 

- 222.6 ^ 

:. Hay = iUS’’ t 

2M. = 0 , ^ 

(2)(/tf)(/2) = 

(2)(i%)(2J..?) = +233.3 
+6i7.3 

li.y = 30.87 * 4: 

XFy =0, I +, 

11.13 + 30.87 -32 - 10 0 :. O.K. 

Shear: 

KUeft) = 11.13 - {2){16) = -20^^ 
iMcalion of point of S — 0 between b and c, 
= 11.13 -2x^0 /. X = 5.^ ' 

Bending moment: 

Ah = +i1LI3)W = j-44.52 *^ 

(«) . 

Between b and c, 

M„ay = {11.13){9.57) - 

== 


In establishing the shape of the shear and bending-moment curves^ follow the ideas of 
Art. 3-7, Slarting at the left end of the shear curve, the curve rises abruptly to a value of 
-\-1i.13. From a to b, since p — 0, the shear curve is horizontal. From b to c, since 
p — —2, the shear curve slopes downward to the right at a constant slope to a value of 
--20.87 jiud to the left of c. At c, the reaction causes an abrupt increase in the ordinate of 
the shear curve to -\-10 jiust to the right of poinl c. From c to d, since p — —2 {x/Sy, 
the shear curve slopes downward to the right with a slope that varies linearly from --2 ate 
to 0 at d. 

In the same way, the bending-moment curve starts at 0 at a and progresses from a tchb 
with a constant positive slope (upward to the right). To the right of b, the slope decreases 
linearly from a slope of +11.13 cdbto zero at the point of maximum moment, and further 
to a slope of —20.87 at c. There is an abrupt change in slope at c to a value of +10 just 
to the right of c. Between c and d, the slope decreases from +10 to 0 at d. 

The numerical value of the controlling ordinates of the shear and bending moment may^ 
he most easily computed by direct compulation in the manner discussed in Art. 3 • 4. 
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Example 3*2 



SFx - 0, - (i425)(^H) = 0, /?a. = i 0.m * ^ 

SMa = 0, (1J25)(^^){6) ~ Afa - 0, Afa * ^0,750'# 


Shear and bending moment: 

4/y = P'. P = ^iJ25 + (^2.5) w = -/,m + 562.5 = -562.2*'^ 

S - +(562.5)(%) = 4*2,53i.5# 

Af - -(562.5)(%)(3) « - 7 , 593 . 8 '* 

Discussion: 

A/ier the reactions have been determined, the load, shear, and bending-moment curves 
may be drawn, the fibers on the right-hand side of the cantilever being considered as the 
''lower fibers" in applying the beam convention. Then, the uniformly varying load 
would be considered downward or negative in plotting the load curve. 

The shear curve rises abruptly at a to a value of -\-10,i25. Progressing toward b, the 
shear curve starts downward with a negative slope of i,i25 but grcuiually flattens out to zero 
slope as well as a zero ordinate at b. 

On the other hand, the bending-moment curve starts from an ordinate of —60,750 at a 
with a positive slope of 10,125. Proceeding toward b, the magnitude of slope remains 
positive but steadily decreases until at b both the slope and the ordinate of the bending- 
moment curve are zero. 

The shape of these curves having been established, an ordinate of either the shear or the 
bending-moment curve at any intermedicUe point such as y 9 may most easily be com¬ 
puted directly by considering the portion of the beam between that point and b. 










XMi = 0, *+ % 

30 X 2 = 60 ^ 

30 X «= 240 

40 X = 560 ^ 

/axis = 720 

40 X 22 = ««0 

^X 26 = f,040 
220 3,500 

n.y = f00.37* 4: 

SAf, = 0, ^ 

30 X 30 == 900 

30 X 2/1 = 720 

/jO XiS = 720 

40 X ^4 = 560 

00 X 10 = 000 

00 X 6 = 240 

3,540 

Rfcy = 110.6 30 

SF, = 0. t, 109.37 + 110.63 22^0 = 0 

+ 

O.A'. 

.S = iOO.4 X 6 = 6^4 

656.4 = A/, 

5 = 69.0 X 4 = +277.6 

-'>0 930.0 = A/,0 

S = 20.4 X 4 = +ff7.6 

-4^ i051.6 = A/i, 

S = -10.6 X 4 = -42.4 

-50 iOOO.2 = A/„ 

S = -50.6 X 6 = -303.6 

-•?0 705.6 = A/,4 

5 = -30.6 X 6 = -083.6 

-30 222.0 = A/,0 

S- 110.6 X 2 = -22/.2 

+ 110.6 jta = A/„ , 

0 0 ’ 

O.A. .-. O.A. 

Note: Afw»a, occurs where shear passes 
through zero (14 ft from a). 

Discussion: 

In computing ordinates to the shear and bending-moment curves for concentrated load 
systems, it is convenient to arrange the compidations in this manner, the ordinates beings 
computed successively from left to right by means of principles 5 and 6 stated near the end 
of Art, 3-7. Note that a check of the computations is obtained if both curves come back to 
zero at point 6. 


40*^ 40^ 40^ 30^ 30f* 
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Example 3*4 



m = 0.+* 

(/?t„)(«) - (52) (5) (10) = 0 

Ihy = t 

2Ali = 0, 

-(«.»)(!«) + (52)(5)(«) = 0 
Ucy = 71.^ 

2F, = 0,|+. i - 160 = 0 

O K. 

Ah = -(5)(«)(4) = -160*' 

A/. = -(5)(6‘)(3) = -90*' 


In portion b to c, 

*S’ = 45.^ — ox 
When S = 0 = ^s8.8 - 5j, /. 

A/„„ - Al. = 

Afmox = Mb -f 239.02 
= -m + 239.02 

= + 79 . 02 *' 


Discussion: 

Note that the magnitude of the maximum ordinate of the bending-moment curve 
between b and c may easily be computed by adding algebraically the area under (he shear 
curve between b and m to the ordinate Mi,. In this case^ this is particularly easy because 
the area under the shear curve is one triangle. 
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Example 3*5 


All pulleys have 2' diameter 



Discussion: 


ZMa = 0 , ^ 

(5) (30) - (//)(30) - (/?.„) (2//) - 0 
n,y = ^25* 

2Af. = 0, 7 

(/^ay)(24) - {30) u9) - (30)(//) = 0 
Pay = 2j?.75* 
ZFy = 0, t+. 28,75 + 1,25 - 30 =“0 

0 a:. 

Bending moments: 

At b {just to lefl)y 

- + (23.75) (0) = 172,5^' 

Al b {just to right) t 

Af6* = {28,75) {6) + {30) {3) 

- +202.5*' 


At c {just to left)^ 

Mc^ = 262,5 - (/.25)(3) = +252.5*' 


At c {just to right) f 



isolate element of beam 
between two cross 
sections—one just to 
lefty one just to right of 
point c. This element 
ivill have a differential 
lengthy say, o/ 0+ ft. 


= 0 , 7 

+252.5 - {30){3) - (/.25)(0+) 


= 252.5 - 90 -0 ^ +i02..5*' 
At d {just to Uft)y 

= {1,25) {8) + {30) {3) - +/00*' 
At d (Just to right) y 

= {1,25){8) = +i0*' 


As is evident in Chap, 2, the compidaiion of the reactions of such structures may be 
carried out without first computing the forces that the individual pulleys apply to the beam. 
Howevery for the construction of shear and bending-moment curves and the computation of 
internal stresses in the beamy it is necessary' to compute the detailed manner in which the 
pulleys apply (he loads. The reactions from sketch I and (he pulley loads having been 
computedy sketch II may be drawuy showing the precise manner in which the structure is 
loaded. 

As explained in the latter part of Art. 3* 7, it is unwise to attempt to draw a load curve 
in such problems. Insteady the load curve is replaced by a free-body sketch such as sketch 
II, The student may now proceed to draw (he shear and bending-moment curveSy using 
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Ihe fundtunenUd definilions and methods of eomputation and, of course, utilizing the 
experience gained in simple problems such as Examples 3-i to 3-i. All Ihe above etd- 
eatations may be followed without difficulty. 


Example 3*6 



XM. = 0 . + 

( 50 )( 4 ) + (lom - mii2) 

+ (40) (f6) + (40) (20) - (30) (f) 

- (/?„)(24) = 0 
200 + 60 - 4«0 + 640 + 800 - 30 

= 24fl„ 

R„ = 49.53* $ 

2Af, = 0. ^ 

(n.»)(24) - (50)(20) + (/0)(6) 

+ mm - ( 40 )(«) - ( 40 )( 4 ) 

- (30)(f) = 0 

24/?„ = 1,000 - 60 - 430 + 320 

+ 160 + 30 
= 40.42* $ 

= 0, t+, 

40.42 + 49.53 - 50 + 40 - 40 - 40 
= 0 O.K 

Bending moment; 

Mt = 40 42 X 4 = /6I.63 = Mi 

-9.58 X 4 = -33.32 

123.36 = Mc{lrft) 
+60 

183.36 — MeirighV 
■^9.58 X = -38,32 

* Mi 

30,^42 X 4 - 

+2^6.72 * M. 

^9 58 -38,32 

+22^.40 

-30 

+ 198,^0 

= M/ (right) 
-/i9,58 X 4 - -198,32 

Jk6S^ Ma 
0 


Discussion I 

T/iw example is similar to Example 3’5g and the same comments are applicable. Jn 
addition, it should be noted that inclined loads are sometimes applied to ihe top or Mtom 
edges of a beam, such as the 50^kip load alf. In such cases, U is evident that the horizontal 
component of such loads will produce a couple which will cause an abrupt change in ihe 
ordinates of ihe bending-moment curve at this point. 
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^jjExample 3*7 



Discussion: 


2Ma - 0. +* 

{5){30)U2) - = 0 

ft, - 

XM, = 0 . +* 

-(5)(30)(f2) + (ft,) (24) = 0 

- 75» 


Shear and bending moment: 
At a distance x from a, 

S, = 60 - tix 
Ms — 60x — 2x* 


TV/iirn X = /5'. 

- ^0 - 4 ( 15 ) = 0 

Mu = (6’0)(i5) - (2)(f5)* = +450*^ 


lV/»cn inclined beams are acted upon by a uniformly distributed vertical load per unit 
of axial length, such as their own dead weight, the load intensity may be resolved into 
components perpendicular and parallel to the axis of the beam. If the load is applied to 
the axis of the beam, only the component perpendicular to the axis contributes to shear 
and bending moment, the component parallel to the axis contributing only to the axial 
force. If the reactions are aiso resolved into components paratlet and perpendicular to 
the axis, the shear and bending-moment curves may easily be constructed in the usual 
manner. These curves may be drawn about axes drawn parallel to the member or, for 
convenience, in the manner illustrated above. The load curve may also be used to advantage 
in such problems. 
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#•9 Illustrative JSxample—Girders with Floor Beams. In all 
the previous examples, the loads have been applied directly to the beam 
\tself. Quite often, however, the loads are applied indirectly through a 
floor system that is supported by girders. A typical construction of this 
kind is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1-7 and also in Fig. 3-6. In 
such a structure, the loads P are applied to the longitudinal members S, 
which are called stringers. These are supported by the transverse 

members FB, called 
floor beams. The floor 
beams are in turn sup¬ 
ported by the girders G. 
Therefore, no matter 
to whether the loads are 
applied to the stringers 
as a uniformly distri¬ 
buted load or as some 
system of concentrated 
loads, thc'ir effect on 
the girder is that of 
concentrated loads 


j 


^ S, FB 




Section 


A-A 

Fir.. 


3 6 


applied by the floor beams at points a, 6, c, etc. 

To illustrate the construction of the shear and bendiiig-moment curves 
for girders loaded in tliis manner, consider Example 3 • 8. For simplicity, 
it will be assumed in this example that the loads are applied to stringers 
supported on the top flange of the girder as shown. The stringers and 
girder will be assumed to lie in the same plane. It will further b(^ assumed 
that the stringers are supported as simple end supported beams, \vi1h a 
hinge support at one end and a roller at the other. As a first step, it is 
necessary to obtain the stringer reactions and from them to determine 
the concentrated forces acting on the girder. From this point on, the 
construction of the shear and bending-moment curves for the girder 
proceed as for any beam acted upon by a system of concentrated 
loads. 

The student should study the following questions concerning this type 
of structure: How do the shear and bending-moment curves differ in the 
two cases, I’.e., with and without the stringers? Is there any notable 
similarity? If a uniformly distributed load is applied to the structure, 
how will the shear and bending-moment curves compare with and with¬ 
out stringers? If the stringers are not supported as simple end-sup- 
pewrted bt;ams by the girder, will the answers to the previous questions 
be altered? Problems at the end of the chapter will emphasize some of 
these points. 
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Considering isolated girder acted 
upon by stringer reaclionst 

(80){iP) = SOP 
(//0)(2P) = SOP 
{50) (3P) = i50P 
(40) (4P) = 16^ 

{5P){Rfy) = 470P 
Net Rfy = ^ 

J^± 

Gross Rfy = i24* ’’ 

2M/ =0.*5> 

(«0)(4P) = 3WP 
(40) (3P) = f20P 
(50) (2P) = iOOP 

(miiP) = ^op 
{5P){Ray) = 5^0P 

Pav = ^ 

To* . 

Gmw Poy = i'^O* ’ 

SF, = 0. t + 

f24 + fjfi - (3)(m - W(30) 
- 20 =0 

260 - 120 -120 - 20 = 0 O.K. 


These reactions may also be checked 
by using the applied loads directly. 
Shear and bending moment on 
girder: 


Gross Ray — 


56-e = 


Pc—d — 

Pd-* = 


P.-/ = 


136^ 

-20 0 
f/0*x0=+600*' 

-f000*' = A/6 

-80 

36 X0-+2/0 

"+0f2 =Afc 

-40 

-4X0= -24 

=Afd 

-50 

-54 X0=-324 

-f504 =A/. 

-m 

-04 x6==-56ti 

0 ■ *A// 

-30 ' 


-f24 

Grosf P/y ® 4*f24 

- “5" 
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Discussion: ^ * 

Noit the terms ""gross" and ""net" reactions. The gross reaction is the total force 
supplied by the support and includes any load applied to the beam immediately over the 
support point. The net reaction is the reaction at a support due to all loads except the 
one applied right at this support. Note that only the net reaction enters the compuiaiions 
for shear and bending moment. 


3*10 Illustrative Examples—Statically Indeterminate Beams. 
From the discussion in Chap. 2, it will be recalled that the stress analysis 
of indeterminate structures involves the satisfaction of not only the 
equations of static equilibrium but also certain conditions of distortion. 
The analysis of such structures is discussed in detail later in this book. 
In these later chapters, it will be seen that, after some of the unknown 
stress components (such as reactions, shears, and moments) have been 
found so as to satisfy the conditions of distortion, the remaining unknowns 
may be found so as to satisfy the equations of static equilibrium. That is, 
the remaining portion of the problem is statically determinate and may 
be handled by means of the techniques explained in Chaps. 2 and 3 for 
statically determinate structures. 

Once the reactions of a statically indeterminate beam have been 
determined, the shear and bending moment may be computed at any 
desired cross section in the same manner as that used for statically 
determinate beams. The same principles may also be followed in con¬ 
structing shear and bending-moment curves. 
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Sketch I: 

XMt = 0,+*. iR„)(iO)+60.05 -85.17 

- {6om = fl 

-, A «.» = 2g.5 f* ^ 

-j A Ski = 26.5f - fiO = -33.49* 

19.00^ Sketch II: 

SMk = 0, +•, 

(5)(10){5) - 60.05 - {Rc^KlO) = 0 

-j A i?., = i9.Q0* ^ 

i A Sk« = -#9.00 + 50 = +3#.00* 

■«. I I 

^ Sketch III: 

XFy - 0, t+. + ^^ 00 

19.00 = 

_i Bending moments: 

^ Af. = -85.17 + {26.51)(6, 

= ^^73.89^' 

Between b and c, find Mmax, 

Ss = 31.00 - 5x 

^ When S. =0 =■ 31 - 5x. 

X = 6.20' 

Af».x = -60.05 + (31.00) (^) 

= V3Vo5*' 


-as/? 


-60.0S 
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Examikle 3 • 10 The following bending moments 
hai>€ been computed by methods of analysis of indeter¬ 
minate siruetures: 


**Lower fibers** considered as 
being on the side of the member 
by the dashed lines. (+) Bend¬ 
ing moments cause tension in 
lower fibers 


At A endofAB, M « -260.9 
At Bend of AB, M = - 62.0 
At B end of BD, A/ ~ - 62.0 
At D end of BD, M = -m.O 
AtDendofDE.M -- + 72.6 
AtDendof DG,M * +5027 



* 0, 269.9 

62.0 

m.9 

Ba. = 

- 0 , m 


sA/jt;^>«0, 


«0, 


mxie ifioo 
_02_ 
ifi62 0 

-m.o 

Sb = 38.5 = 

mxi6 ^ ifioo 
m 

2,030 

-62 

CT /Ji r: 

5^ - Oi.5 = 

mx30^ 3,000 
72.6 

, « 122.9 = 


Sd - Of.5 
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PROBLEi|S FOR SOLUTfO^ 


3*11 Prd(blems for Solution. 


Problem 3’1 Draw the shear and bending-momeiii curves for the condi¬ 
tions of loading of a simple end-supported beam as shown in Fig. 3 -7. 

Suggestion: What is the maximum bending moment in each case? If, in 
part 6, k equals 0.5, what is the maximum bending moment? 



P 

kL (J-kjL 


Fig. 3 -7 

Problem Draw the load, shear, and bending-moment curves for the 
beam of Fig. 3 • 8. 


T^A I R ^ 

ir ^ . | j\ 

Fig. 3*8 

Problem 3 • 3 Draw the shear and bending-moment curves for the beam of 
Fig. 3 -9. 


to^ 10^ 5^ 

drA'Aris' l e' I 


/5^ /O^ /O^ /O^ 

± 4' ±4' \ 4’h'i 


Fig. 3-9 

Problem 3*4 Draw the shear and bending-moment curves for the beams 
shown in Probs. 2'2^j^]od 

Problem 3*5 the shear and bending-moment curves for beam AB 

of Fig. 3 • 10. r: 


Radius ofbadi 

putteys^j^ 

^cznz: 


r— 

-r—'vIP 

CZj 


1 



n 

1 
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V ' * 

Problem 3*7 Dr^w the shear and bending-moment curves for beam ab 
of Prob. 2 2d and for beams ab and cd of Prob. 2 - 2e. 

Problem 3*8 Draw the shear and bending-moment curves for members 
ab and be of the structure of Fig. 3 * 12. 



Problem 3*9 Draw the shear and bending-moment curves for girder ab 
of Fig. 3 13. 



c 


a 





CHAPTER 4 


TRUSSES 

4*1 General—Definitions. In this chapter, the general theory 
of the stress analysis of trusses is discussed. Consideration is also given 
to the manner in which the members (bars) of a truss must be arranged 
in order to obtain a stable structure. In a subsequent chapter, the stress 
analysis of some of the more important types of bridge and roof trusses 
under design loading conditions is considered in detail. 

A truss may be defined as a structure composed of a number of bars, 
all lying in one plane and hinged together at their ends in such a manner 
as to form a rigid framework. For the purposes of the discussion in this 
chapter, it will be assumed that the following conditions exist: (1) The 
members are connected together at their ends by frictionless pin joints. 
(2) Loads and reactions are applied to the truss only at the joints. (3) 
The centroidal axis of each member is straight, coincides with the line 
connecting the joint centers at each end of the member, and lies in a 
plane that also contains the lines of action of all the loads and reactions. 
Of course, it is physically impossible for all these conditions to be satisfied 
exactly in an actual truss, and therefore a truss in which these idealized 
conditions are assumed to exist is called an ideal truss. 

Any member of an ideal truss may be isolated as a free body by dis¬ 
connecting it from the joints at each end. Since all external loads and 
reactions are applied to the truss only, at the joints and no loads are 
applied between the ends of the members themselves, the isolated member 
would be acted upon by only two forces, one at each end, each force 
representing the action on the member by the joint at that end. Since 
all the pin joints are assumed to be frictionless, each of these two forces 
must be directed through the center of its corresponding pin joint. 
For these two forces to satisfy the three conditions of static equilibrium 
for the isolated member, 2F, = 0, SFy = 0, and SM = 0, it is apparent 
that the two forces must both act along the line joining the joint centers 
at each end of the member and must be numerically equal but opposite in 
sense. Since the centroidal axes of the members of an ideal truss are 
straight and coincide with the line connecting the joints at each end of 
the member, every transverse cross section of a mem^r wffl be subjected 
to the same axial force but to no bending moment or shdtt force. The 
stress analysis of an ideal truss is completed, therefore, the axial 
stresses have been determined for all the members of the tru^. 
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'Three-dimensional structures composed of a number of bars hinged 
together in such a manner as to form a rigid framework are called space 
frameworks. Such structures are discussed in detail in a later chapter. 

4*2 Ideal vs. Actual Trusses. While it is true that the ideal 
truss is hypothetical and can never exist physically, the stress analysis 
of an actual truss based on the assumption that it acts as an ideal truss 
usually furnishes a satisfactory solution for the axial stresses in the mem¬ 
bers of the actual truss. The axial stresses in the members, or bars, of a 
truss will be referred to as the bar stresses. The stress intensities due to 
the bar stresses computed on the basis that the truss acts as an ideal 
truss are referred to as primary stress intensities. 

The pins of an actual pin-jointed truss are never really frictionless; 
moreover, most modern trusses are made with riveted or welded joints 
so that there can be no essential change in the angles between the mem¬ 
bers meeting at a joint. As a result, even when the external loads are 
applied at the joint centers, the action of the joints on the ends of a 
member may consist of both an axial and transverse force and a couple 
The transverse cross sections of a member may be subjected, therefore, 
to an axial force, a shear force, and a bending moment. In addition, 
the dead weight of the members themselves must necessarily be dis¬ 
tributed along the members and therefore contributes to further bending 
of the members. If good detailing practice is followed and care is taken 
to see that the centroidal axes of the members coincide with the lines 
connecting the joint centers, additional bending of tfce members due to 
possible eccentricities of this type may be eliminated or minimized. 

All these departures from the conditions required for an ideal truss 
not only may develop a bending of the members of an actual truss but 
also may cause bar stresses that are somewhat different from those in an 
ideal truss. The difference between the stress intensities in the members 
of an actual truss and the primary stress intensities computed for the 
corresponding ideal truss are called secondary stress intensities. It may 
be demonstrated, however, that in the case of the usual truss, where it is 
detailed so that the centroidal axes of the members meet at the joint 
centers and where the members are relatively slender, the secondary 
stress intensities are small in comparison with the primary stress intensi¬ 
ties.^ The primary stress intensities computed on the basis that the 
truss acts as an ideal irnss are therefore usually satisfactory for practical 
design purposes. 

In subsequent discussions, the term truss will be used to denote a 


‘ See Parcel, J, I., and G. A. Maney, “Statically Indeterminate Stresses,“ Ist ed., 
Chap. VII, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1926. 
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framework that either is actually an ideal pin-j<Hnted truss or may be 
assumed to act as if it were an ideal truss. 

4*3 Arrangement of Members of a Truss. In Art. 4-1, it is 
stated that the members of a truss must be hinged together in such a 
manner as to form a rigid framework. The term rigid as used in this 
instance has the same significance as when used previously in Art. 2 • 3, 
i.e., a framework is said to be rigid if there is no relative movement 
between any of its particles beyond that caused by the small elastic 
deformations of the members of the framework. In this sense, a rigid 
framework may be obtained by arranging the truss members in many 
different ways. When the bars have been satisfactorily arranged in one 
of these ways, the entire truss can be supported in some manner and used 
to carry loads just like a beam. 

Suppose that it is necessary to form a truss 
with pin joints at points a, b, c, and d. If this is 
attempted by pin-connocting four bars together 
as shown in Fig. 4 la, the resulting framework 
will not be rigid and may collapse in the manner 
shown owing to the loads P, until, in this case, 
joints a, d, and c, are lying along a straight line. 

After a little thought, it is apparent that any 
attempt such as this to connect four or more 
joints together with a like number of bars hinged 
at their ends wilbresult in a framework which 
will collapse under all but a few special conditions 
of loadings. If, however, points a and b are first 
connected by a bar a6, then two other bars of lengths ad and bd can be 
hinged at a and 6, respectively. If the d ends of these bars are then 
hinged together at point d, a rigid triangle will be formed connecting joints 

a, fe, and d. Bars of lengths dc and be can then be connected to the pin 
joints at d and b, respectively. The c ends of these bars can then be made 
to coincide at point c and pinned together at this point, thus rigidly con¬ 
necting joint c to the triangle abd and resulting in a rigid framework of 
five bars with joints at a, 6, c, and d. As alternate arrangements, point c 
can be connected to joints a and b by bars ac and be or to joints a and d 
by bars ae and dc. Several other alternate arrangements can be used by 
first forming a triangle with joints a, 6, and c; or with a, d, and c; or with 

b, c, and d. Any of these arrangements will result in a rigid framework 
capable of withstanding any system of joint loads without collapsing. 

In this same manner, any number of pin joints can be connected 
together with bars to form a rigid framework. The procedure is first to 
select three joints that do not lie along a straight line. These three points 


P 




Fig. 41 
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calf then be connected by three bars pinned together to form a triangle. 
Each of the other joints can then be connected in turn, two bars being 
used to connect it to any two suitable joints on the framework already 
constructed. Of course, the new joint and the two joints to which it is 
connected should never lie along the same straight line. Each of the 
^ trusses shown in Fig. 4 -2 has been formed in this manner by starting with 
a rigid triangle abc and using two additional bars to connect each of the 
other joints in alphabetical order. 




Fio. 4-2 


Trusses the bars of which have been arranged in this manner are 
called simple trusses, for this is the simplest and commonest type of bar 
arrangement encountered in practice. 

In all truss diagrams such as those shown in Fig. 4-2, the members 
will be represented by single lines and the pin joints connecting them by 
small circles. Sometimes bars may cross each other but may be arranged 
in such a manner that they are not connected together by a joint at their 
point of intersection. 

When the members have been arranged to form a simple truss, the 
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entire framework may then be supported in the same manner as a beam. 
In order to approach the conditions of an ideal truss, the supports should 
be detailed so that the reactions are applied at the joints of the truss. 
Upon recalling the discussion in Art. 2 • 5, it is apparent that, if the sup¬ 
ports of the truss are arranged so that they are equivalent to three-link 
supports neither parallel nor concurrent, then the structure is stable and 
its reactions are statically determinate under a general condition of load¬ 
ing. Illustrations of a simple truss sup¬ 
ported in a stable and statically determi¬ 
nate manner are shown in Fig. 4 • 3. 

Sometimes it is desirable to connect two 
or more simple trusses together to form one 
rigid framework. In such cases, the com¬ 
posite framework built up in this manner 
is called a compound truss. One simple 
truss can be supported adequately by 
another simple truss if the two trusses are 
connected together at certain points by 
three links neither parallel nor concurrent 
or by the equivalent of this type of con¬ 
nection. Hence, two trusses connected in 
this manner will form a composite frame¬ 
work that is completely rigid. Additional 
simple trusses can be connected in a similar 
manner to the framework already assembled 
to form a more elaborate compound truss. 

Several examples of compound trusses 
are shown in Fig. 4-4. In all these cases 
the simple trusses that have been connected 
together are shown crosshatched. In 
trusses a, c, and /, the simple trusses have 
been connected together by bars 1, 2, and 3. 

In cases b and c, the trusses have been hinged together at one common 
joint, thus requiring only one additional bar to form a rigid composite 
framework. In case d, the additional bar connecting trusses A and B 
together has been replaced by the simple truss C. 

The members having been arranged to form a compound truss, the 
entire framework may be supported in the same manner as a simple truss. 

4*4 Notation and Sign Convention Used in Truss Stress 
Analysis. Before the stress analysis of trusses is discussed, it is neces¬ 
sary to establish a definite notation and sign convention for designating 
the bar stresses in the members of a truss. 


b d f 


A 

\ 

7 

\ 


c e 

\ / 
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^ The various members of a truss will be designated by the names of 
the joints at each end of the member. The letter F will be used to denote 
the bar stress in a member. Thus, subscripts being used to denote the 
bar, Fak denotes the bar stress in member ah. The values of the bar 
stresses in the members of a truss are often tabulated or written alongside 
the various members on a line diagram of the truss. For this purpose, 
it is convenient to have a definite convention for designating the character 
of stress in a member, i.e., whether the internal stress is tension or com¬ 
pression. The most convenient convention is to use a plus (+) sign to 
designate a tension and a minus (—) sign to designate a compression. Thus, 




4-10 means a tension of 10, and —10 a compression of 10. A plus sign is 
used to designate tension because such a bar stress causes an elongation, 
or an increase in the length, of the bar. Thus, a plus stress causes a plus 
change in length. On the other hand, a compression, or minus, bar 
stress causes a decrease, or minus change, in length of a bar. 

In the stress analysis of trusses, it is often convenient to work with two 
rectangular components of a bar stress rather than the bar stress itself. 
For this purpose, two orthogonal directions x and y are selected (usually 
horizontal and vertical, respectively), and the two corresponding com¬ 
ponents in bar ah are designated to Xah and Yah> It is particularly 
•important for the student to be completely familiar with the various 
relationships between a force and its two rectangular components. 
These relationships are so important in truss analysis that a student must 
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have complete facility with them. For this reason, some of them are« 
reviewed at this time. When it is realized that a bar stress acts along * 
the axis of a member, the following statements are self-evident: ^ 

1. The horizontal {or vertical) component of a bar stress is equal to the y 

bar stress multiplied by the ratio of the horizontal {or vertical) projection of a 
member to Us axial length, < 

2. The bar stress of a member is equal to its horizontal {or vertical) com¬ 

ponent multiplied by the ratio of the axial length of the member to Us horizontaU "" 
{or vertical) projection. ^ 

3. The horizontal component of a bar stress is equal to the vertical com¬ 
ponent multiplied by the ratio of the horizontal to the vertical projection of 
the axial lengthy and vice versa. 

The following principle is also useful and important in dealing with bar 
stress computations: 

4. Any force may he replaced by Us rectangular components as long as 
the components are both assumed to act at some one convenient point along the 
line of action of the force. 

4*5 Theory of Stress Analysis of Trusses, To determine the 
adequacy of a truss to withstand a given condition of loading, it is first 
necessary to compute the bar stresses developed in the members of the 
truss to resist the prescribed loading. The fundamental approach to 
studying the internal forces, or stresses, in any body is the same whether 
it be a beam, a truss, or some other type of structure. In the case of a 
truss, this approach consists in passing an imaginary section that cuts 
through certain of the bars and isolates some convenient portion of the 
truss as a free body. Acting on the internal cross sections exposed by the 
isolating section will be internal forces, or stresses. In the case of a 
member of an ideal truss, the resultant of these stresses is simply an axial 
force referred to as the bar stress in the member. 

If the truss as a whole is in static equilibrium, then any isolated por¬ 
tion of it must likewise be in equilibrium. Any particular isolated 
portion of a truss will be acted upon by a system of forces w hich may con¬ 
sist of certain external forces and the bar stresses filing on the exposed 
faces of those members which have been cut by the isolating section. 

It is often possible to isolate portions of a truss so that each portion is 
acted upon by a limited number of unknown bar stresses, which may then 
be determined so as to satisfy the equations of static equilibrium for that 
portion. 

This procedure may be explained quite easily by considering a specific 
example such as the simple truss shown in Fig. 4 • 5. This truss is sup¬ 
ported in such a manner that the reactions are statically determinate and 
are easily computed as shown in the figure. Proceeding now with the 
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dele^inatibn of tha bar stresses in this truss, suppose an imaginary 
section is passed around joint a, cutting through bars ah and ab and thus 
^completely isolating joint a from the rest of the truss as shown in free- 
body sketch A of this figure. 

^ Such an isolated joint will be a body acted upon by a concurrent 
system of forces since the bar stresses in the cut bars of an ideal truss and 
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the external forces are all forces the lines of action jof which are diredfed 
through the center of the isolated joint. The resultant of a concurrent 
system of forces cannot be a couple, and hence the force system will be 
in equilibrium if Sf’* = 0 and SFy = 0. Therefore, if there are only two 
unknown bar stresses acting on a given isolated joint and these do not 
have the same line of action,^ the two conditions for static equilibrium < 
will yield two independent equations that may be solved simultaneously 
for the two unknown stresses. If there are more than two unknown bar 
stresses, the values of all of the unknowns cannot be determined immedi-|l^ 
ately from these two equations alone. 

In this particular case, however, the isolated joint a is acted upon by 
the known reaction and only two unknown bar stresses Fah and Fab- 
The slopes of the members being known, tlie horizontal and vertical com¬ 
ponents of the two unknown bar stresses may be expressed in terms of 
the bar stress as shown in sketch A- The two equations of static equilib¬ 
rium may then be written, assuming both Fah and Fab as being tensions, 

2^ = 0, +1, 58 + = 0 

2F* = 0, ^iFoK + Fab = 0 

Then, from Eq. (a), 

Fah = —72.5 kips (compression) 
and hence, from Eq. (6), 

Fab = —%Fah = — (^^)( —72.5) = +43.5 kips (tension) 

Then the components of Fok are 

Xab = (^i)(-72.5) = -43.5 kips 
Yah = (^^)(-72.5)-58 kips 

Thus, the minus sign indicates that Fah. is opposite to the assumed sense 
(a compression), while the plus sign indicates that Fat is in the assumed 
sense (a tension). The sign of the results, therefwe, automatically 
conforms to the sign convention that has been attopied to indicate the 
character of stress. These results may now It^^^noorded on the line 
diagram of the truss as —72.5 and +43.5, the sigE^lmicating the proper 
character of stress. The components of the str^ in ah may be recorded 
conveniently as shown on the line diagraitt. 

Such conformity in the ugns of the results will always be obtained if, 
in drawing the free-body sketches and setting up the equations of static® 

‘ If the two unknown bar atrwa c a have the same line of action, will the two eqtia- 
tiona be consistent and indepeudest? 


(a) 

(fe) 
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tiie i^e of the unknown bai* stresses is assumed to be tension. If this is 
* done, then a plus sign for an answer indicates that the assumed sense is 
'Correct and therefore tension, while a minus sign indicates that the 
assumed sense is incorrect and therefore compression. Thus the signs 
^of the results will automatically conform with the established sign 
convention. 

The procedure just used may be applied in principle to solve for the 
unknown bar stresses at any isolated joint that is acted upon by only two 
imknown bar stresses. In this particular truss, the remaining unknown 
bar stresses could be computed easily by isolating the remaining joints 
one after the other, always selecting the next joint to be isolated so that 
the stresses in all but two (or fewer) of the cut bars have previously been 
computed. Of course, it is also necessary for these\two unknown bar 
stresses to have different lines of action. This technique of passing a 
section so as to isolate a single joint of a truss is called the method of joints. 

Sometimes it is more expedient to pass a section that isolates a portion 
containing several joints of a truss. This latter technique of passing the 
cutting section is called the method of sections. An isolated portion con¬ 
sisting of several joints of a truss will be a body that is heted upon by a 
nonconcurrent system of forces that may consist of certain external forces 
and the bar stresses in those bars cut by the isolating section. For equi¬ 
librium of such a portion, the three equations XFj. = 0, = 0, and 

SM = 0 must be satisfied by the forces acting on this part of the truss. 
Therefore, if there are only three unknown bar stresses acting on this part 
and these three bars are neither parallel nor concurrent, the values of 
the three unknown stresses may be obtained from these three equilibrium 
equations. 

A typical application of the method of sections is shown in free-body 
sketch E of Fig. 4 -5. In this case, the cutting section is passed through 
bars hg, he, and be, thus isolating the portion of the truss to the left of 
this section. The unknown stresses in these three cut bars may now be 
determined by solving the three equations of equilibrium for the isolated 
portion. In previous discussions of the computations of reactions, it has 
been demonstrated that it is often possible to expedite the solution in 
such cases of nonconcurrent force systems by using ingenuity in writing 
the equations of statics. For example, to solve for Fhg, take moments 
about point c, the point of intersection of Fhc and Fhc, and resolve Fho into 
its horizontal and vertical components at point g. Then only Xkg enters 
the moment equation, and 

2M, = 0, (XO(42) + (58) (48) ~ (32)(24) - 0 

whence Xsg = — 48 and by profjortion Y^g =*,—20 and Fhg = —52. In 
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a similar manner, •*; ' 

SMfc = 0, ':p. (58) (24) - (F,.)(32) = 0 

whence Fhe == +43.5. Then either 2F* = 0 or SFy = 0 may be used to 
obtain the horizontal or vertical component, respectively, of Fhc. 

2F, = 0, Xkc + 43.5 - 48 = 0 

whence Xhc = +4.5 and by proportion Y^g = +6 and Fhg — +7.5. Of 
course, any three independent equations of statics could be written and, 
solved for these three unknown stresses. However, if ingenuity is not 
used, the three equations may all contain all three unknowns and have 
to be solved simultaneously, whereas, as just shown, it is possible to 
write three equatiotis, eacli of which contains only one unknown. 

4*6 Applicarton of Method of Joints and Method of Sections. 
In the previous article, the equations involved in applying both the 
method of joints and the method of sections were set up in a rather formal 
manner. However, it is often unnecessary to do this. For example, 
consider joint a, which was used in illustrating the method of joints in 
the previous arj^cle. At tlie present time, consider this isolated joint as 
shown in free-b^ody sketch B of Fig. 4*5. By inspection, it is obvious 
that, for 2Fy = 0 to be satisfied, the vertical component in bar ah must 
push downward with a force of 58 kips in order to balance the reaction. 
Then, by proportion, the horizontal component and the bar stress itself 
in this bar are e(]iial to 43.5 and a compression of 72.5, respectively, 
acting in the directions shown. The horizontal component in ah being 
known, it is now apparent that, for 2F, = 0 to be satisfied, the stress in 
ab must be a tension of 43.5 acting to the right to balance the horizontal 
component in ah acting to the left. 

Since the bar stress in ah is known, it is a simple matter to find the 
stresses in Ik and bh by passing a section that isolates joint b as shown in 
free-btxiy sket(*.h C of Fig. 4-5. Again, this simple case may be easily 
solved in an informal manner to obtain tlie two unknown bar stresses 
Fbc and Fbh. To satisfy 2Fx = 0, it is apparent that Fbc must a tension of 
43.5 and, to satisfy 2Fy = JO, Fbh must be a tension of 20. 

If joint h is isolated in a similar manner, as shown in free-body sketch 
f), the isolating section will cut through four bars, tw^o in which the bar 
stresses are known and two in w4iich they are unknown. Again these tw o 
unknowns may be found from the equilibrium conditions 2Fx = 0 and 
2Fy = 0 for the isolated joint. Assuming the unknown stresses to be 
tension, the two eiinations may be written as follows: 

2F, - 0, 1^, ^h^:,Fhg + ^^Fhc + 43.5 = 0 
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In this case, unfortunately, both equations contain both unknowns, and 
it is necessary to solve the equations simultaneously for these two values. 
;Of course, the two unknowns can be obtained quite easily in this manner, 
but consider the advantages of proceeding as follows: 

In the discussion of computation of reactions in Chap. 2, it will be 
recalled that it was often advantageous to replace either or both SF* = 0 
and ZFy = 0 by one or two moment equations. A similar technique is 
likewise desirable in the present case of the isolated joint ft. Suppose 
that in free-body sketch D the positions of joints a, c, and g arc located in 
space as shown. Then, 2Mc = 0 could be used instead of the equation 
SFy = 0 or 2Fx = 0. Taking moments about point c not only elimi¬ 
nates Fhc from the equation but also makes it possible to simplify the 
computation of the moments of the stresses in bars ah and hg. These 
two bar stresses may now' be resolved into their vertical and horizontal 
components at joints a and g, respectively, and then only the vertical 
component of Fah and the horizontal component of Fhg will enter the 
moment equation and the lever arms of both these components are easily 
obtained. In this way, 


2Mc = 0,(A,,) (42) + (58) (48) - (32) (24) = 0 A,, = -48 

and by proportion Yho = — 20 and F^o = —52. 

Fhg and its two components being known, it is an easy matter to use 
either SF* = 0 or 2Fy = 0 and obtain, respectively, either the horizontal 
or vertical components of the stress in he directly. For example, since 
Xhg = —48, the horizontal component in he must act to the right with 
4.5 kips so as to balance the 43.5 kips in ah and make SF, = 0. This 
means that this bar is in tension and by proportion the bar stress and 
vertical component are +7.5 and +6.0, respectively. All these computa¬ 
tions may now be checked by seeing whether the results satisfy 2Fy = 0. 

In the following illustrative examples, additional techniques and 
“tricks” will be used to expedite the application of the method of joints 
and the method of sections. In the first few examples, all the free-body 
sketches wall be shown in detail. To train the student to visualize free- 
body sketches when possible, such sketches will be omitted in the later 
examples. When desirable, the numerical computations will be carried 
out in an informal manner. If the student finds it difficult to follow tliese 
short cuts, he should draw the necessary free-body sketches and set up 
the equilibrium equations in a fundamental manner. The student should 
recognize that it is desirable to develop a facility for visualizing free-body 
sketches and solving equilibrium equations in an informal manner; but 
he should also recognize that even the expert has to go back to funda¬ 
mentals—draw sketches and write 
or faced with a difficult problehi. 


equation^-whenever he is confused 
^ ' 
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The student should also note carefully the technique of drawiiijf^ree- 
body sketches of isolated portions of a truss. Any bar stress that is . 
known in magnitude^ from previous computations should be shown acting^^ 
with this known magnitude on any sketch that is drawn subsequently. 
For example, in drawing free-body sketch D of Fig. 4-5, the stresses in ^ 
bars ah and bh have previously been computed and recorded on the line 
diagram of the truss as —72.5 and +20, respectively. Hence, the bar 
stresses acting on the stub ends of these two bars should be shown push- ^ 
ing the stub end of ah into joint h and pulling the stub end of bh out of 
this joint. Thus the sense of these known bar stresses having been 
indicated by arrows, the forces should be labeled with their numerical 
value only, viz., simply by 72.5 and 20, not by —72.5 and +20. As 
suggested in the previous article, the free-body sketch is completed by 
showing the unknown bar stresses as being tensions. 

When the value of a bar stress is n^corded on the line diagram of the 
truss, it will be found helpful also to draw arrows at each end of the mem¬ 
ber, indicating the direction in which the force in the member acts on 
the joint. This procedure will be followed in recording the bar stresses 
in the remaining illustrations of this chapter. 

^ Note that magnitude has previously been defined as including the sense in >\hich 
a force acts. 


Example 4 • 1 Compute the bar stresses m members Cc, CD, cd, cD, and DE of this 
truss, due to the toads shown. 



2A/fr = 

0, 

+ 

20 

X 1 

- 20 

40 

X 2 

80 

20 

X 5 

= 100 




-fO 

X 1 

= -10 



i90 


11 fy 

= 4^1 


SAf, ^ 0 , *7 

40 X ? = -80 

20X3 = -60 

iOXo -- -50 
-190 

20 X / = _ W 

-170 
Ihy = 42.5 t 

- 0. t -f 

47.5 + 42.5 -- 10-20- 40 
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Bar Cc Section (T)-(7) 
Bar CD 




BarDE Section Q)-Q) 




2Af.. = 0, 
iO X2 = +20 
42.5 X 5 = - 127.5 

- i07.5^ 

107 5 

Fcr = 4- “ .±ggjg 


2Af, =0, ^ 

42.5 X / = 4 42.5 
fO X 2 =* -2(> 


/. XcD 


+22.5^ 
-(22.5) (30) 
tiO 


« -16.88 


Fcd - -(i€.88) 

= -17.80 

2M„ - 0, '5' 

10X2 = +20 

20X7, = _ 80 

+ 100 

^2.5 X 5 = 

-27.5^ 

VrD = = - 6.88 

F,i, = -6.88 X ^ 

= ^».02 

2A/o =0, ^ 

20X1 = -20 
10X3 = -30 
-50 

52.5 X 2 = 4^5 

+.15^ . 

A = +.35 X I" = +2f 

2A/. = 0, ':p 

47.5 X / = -47.5 

20 X 2 = +40. 

- 7.Vn 

.-. A-„b - -7.5 X 

'tO 

Fcjf - -5.62 X 


-5.92 
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Di8cii88ion: " ^ 

Note that, after the stress in Cc has been found, the vertical component of the stress in cD 
can easily he found by isolating joint c. Note also that, the stress in cD being known, the 
vertical component in CD can he found from XFy = 0 rather than XMr = 0 for the free^'^ 
lx)dy sketch for section 2-2. The stress in CD being known, the stress in cd can be obtained 
from XFx = 0 applied to this free-body sketch. 

The stress in member DE can be obtained by isolating the portion of the truss to either 
the right or the left of section 3-3. The portion to the right was chosen because it has fewer 
external forces acting on it. ^ 

In all these computations, the moments of the vertical forces are computed in terms 
of panel lengths. When necessary, the panel length of 30 ft is substituted at the end of the 
computation. This trick simplifies the numerical work in such compulations. 


Example 4*2 Determine the bar stresses in members dg, eg, gh, and hm. 
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, Bardg: Secfion ®*® 



XM, = 0. q? 
(f0)(20) - +200 
(20)(30) = -600 






Bar eg; Section (D 



2Af* « 0, + 

{i3.32){30) « 

(/0)(20) « 

(i0)(40) * 

(20) (JO) » -soo 

+400 ^ 

“ +fJ.JJ A^#a = +/0 
F~6.67 


Bor gh: Isolate Joint g. 



m / 

3 |/*> 

1 


9 
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Bar hm: Isolate JoirU h. 



Then, consider portion above isolated hy 'section 3-3. 
XFy « 0, Yik must be equal and opposite to 
Assume Ytk =* A; then Yhm * —A, etc. 


From 



Discussion t 


If the stresses in all the bars are required^ the method of joints can be applied, the Joints 
being isolated successively in the following order: a, c, 6, d, /, e, g, k, h, /, m. This is 
probably the most efficient method of finding all the bar stresses in this particulcw truss. 
If only a few particular bar stresses are required, the computation can be carried out as 
illustrated in this example. 
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Example 4*3 Compute the bar stresses in members bc^ Bi\ aC^ and bC. 


iO A y B ^ C D _ E 




SA/, =0, ^ 

10 X ?3P = VlS.ip 

20 X ip = 20 p 

30 X 2p = 60 p 

40 X 3p = i20 p 

+213.3p 

Ihy = 5J.54: 


\20>f \40lf 

4&30‘=/20' 


to -10 -to 


0 

0 

-m 

fTfis 




^■^40 ' 




'S.M, 

= 0 . 

4 

4- 

20 

X 

3p = 

— 60p 

30 

X 

2p = 

-60p 

/iO 

X 

Ip = 

-^iOp 




-160p 

10 

X 

ViV = 

+ 13.3p 




— Ut6.6p 


/. 

Ray = 

36.6^ 


36.6 20 30 40 S3.3 


Check: 

= 0, I f, 36.6 - 20 - 30 

- 40 + 53.3 = 0 


Bar be: Portion to left of 1-1, X\Ic = 0, '+*, 36.6 X 2p = 73.3p 

20 Xl p = -20.Op 

53..3p .-. Fu = +60 

Bar BC: Isolate joint /I, then B, Fbc = —10 


Bar aC: Portion to left of 2-2, 'LFy = 0 /. Ync - —36.6 

. v.v*T> 


- {^36.6} = -66.1 


Bar bC: Portion to left of 1-1, with stress in a(j known, then, from XFy — 0, 

/. nc = jjg 

or, from joint B, Fbh = 0; then, from joint b, XFy = 0 

\\ nc = -¥20 
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Bat' nj: Isolaiing Joint E shows Ftn =* —10. Hence^ considering portion isolcUed by 
section 3 - 3 ^ 

ZMi = 0, +“. fO X fp = iOp r./ - x„ = t\, = -9.01 

Bar nF: Portion to right of 4-4, SF, * 0 .*. 

Bar md: Portion to right of f-f, 2F„ « 0 Ymd - -\-6.6 


Example 4*5 Determine the bar stresses in all members of this truss: 




' Portion to left 1-f 

ZMd = 0 , ? 

50 X 3p ^ 150p 
60 X ip — —60p 

90p 90X30 

50 50 
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In the solution of this problem, it is possible to start out and apply the method of Joints 
successfully at Joints A, B,G, and F, However, if one attempts to apply this same pro- 
eedure at any one of the remaining Joints, he finds it impossible since there are more than 
two unknown bar stresses at each of these Joints. It is therefore desirable to resort to 
the method of sections. In this problem, the bar stress in member bd is found by con¬ 
sidering the portion to the left of section 1-1. The method of Joints can then be applied cU 
Joint b and then successively at each of the remaining Joints. 

It should be noted that this is a compound truss. In such trusses it is usually impos¬ 
sible to solve for all the bar stresses by using simply the method of Joints. As illustrated in 
this problem, it is usually necessary to make at least one application of the method of 
sections. 
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Example 4*6 Determine the bar stresses in all the members of this Irvuss. 




Discussion: 

In the solution of this example^ it is possible to start at one end of the truss and work 
through to the other end, using only the method of joints to compute the bar stresses. This 
is a simple truss, and it is always possible to find all the bar stresses in such a truss in this 
manner once the reactions have been computed. 

It also should be noted that the vertical components of the bar stresses in the diagonals 
can also be easily obtained by using ZFy — 0 on the portions either to the right or to the 
left of the indicated tertical sections through the panels. The stress in the verticals can 
then be obtained from ^ Oat the joints, and the stress in the chords from 2F, ^ 0 ai 
the joints, working across from end to end of the truss. 


4*7 Discussion of Method of Joints and Method of Sections. 
The examples in the previous article illustrate that isolations of portions 
of the truss using both the method of joints and the method of sections 
must be employed in the stress analysis of trusses. Experience in such 
computations will teach the student how to combine these two methods 
most effectively. It is the purpose of this particular article to summarize 
and clarify the important points concerning them. 

In the previous discussion of the method of joints, it is pointed out 
that this procedure enables one to determine immediately all the unknown 
bar stresses acting on an isolated joint, provided that there are not more 
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tiian two unknown stresses and that tliese two unknown stresses have 
different lines of action. It sometimes happens that there is only one 
unknown bar stress acting on an isolated joint. In such a case, one of 
the two available equilibrium equations may be used to solve for the one 
unknown stress, and the other may be used as a check that must be 
satisfied by all the forces acting on this joint. If there are more than two 
unknown stresses acting on an isolated joint, it is usually impossible to 
obtain an immediate solution for any of the unknowns from the two equa- 
^tions of equilibrium that are available at that joint. In such cases, it is 
necessary to isolate additional joints and write two additional equations 
for each joint. In this manner, it is sometimes possible to obtain n 
independent ecpiations, involving n unknown bar stresses. Then these 
n equations can be solved simultaneously for the n unknowns. 



There is one important case where there are more than two unknown 
bar stresses, acting on an isolated joint but. so arranged that it is possible 
to obtain the value of one of them immediately. If all the unknown 
stresses except one have the same line of action, then the stress in that 
one particular bar may be determined immediately. Such a case is 
shown in sketch A of Fig. 4*6. If the x axis is taken as being pandlel to 
the line bac and the y axis perpendicular to this line, then the y component 
of the unknown stress Fad may be determined irnnjfediately from the 
equation XFy = 0. No immediate solution may be obtained from 
iFx = 0 at such a joint since this equation involves both the unknowns 
Fab and Fae- A special case of this type is shown in sketch B of Fig. 4 • 6, 
where the joint is acted upon by only the three unknown bar stresses. 
If Fab and Fae have the same line of action, then it is apparent that the 
only remaining force at the joint, Fad, must be zero. It is also of interest 
to consider the case shown in sketch C of Fig. 4 -6. In this case, the joint 
is acted upon by only two forces, which do not have the same line of 
action; therfore, in order to satisfy SF, = 0 and 2Fy = 0 for such a 
joint, both Fab and F«c must be equal to zero. 

It is also interesting to note that, once the reactions have been deter- 
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mined on a simple truss, then all the bar stresses can be determined by 
using only the method of joints and never resorting to the method of" 
sections. It is apparent that this is so, since there are only two unknown 
bar stresses acting on the joint that was located last in arranging the lay¬ 
-out of the bars of the truss. After these two bar stresses have been . 
determined by isohiting this joint, then it will be found that the joints 
at the far ends of these two members are acited upon by only two \inknown 
bar stresses. Thus, by isolating the joints in the reverse order from that 
in which they were established in laying out the truss, the method of^ 
joints may be used to determine all the bar stresses. This is the explana¬ 
tion of why it is possible to solve Example 4 • 6 in this manner. It should 
be noted, hoNvever, that in many cases of simple trusses the calculation of 
all the bar stressi^s may be expedited by combining the use of both the 
method of sections and the method of joints, as is illustrated by some of 
the examples in Art. 4- 11 . 

When ai)pl>ing the method of sections, if the isolated portion of the 
truss is acted upon by three unknown bar stresses that are lunther parallel 
nor concurrent, then all three unknown stre^sses may be determined 
from the three ecpiilibrium equations available for the isolated portion. 
It is presumed, of course, that the reactions acting on any sucii portion 
have been determined previously. Of course, if there are only one or two 
unknown bar stresses, these may be determined by using a like number 
of th(‘ available equations. The remainder of the e^quations that must 
be satisfied by the system of forces acting on the isolated portion may then 
be used simply as a check on the calculations up to this point. 

It is sometimes possible to find some of the unknown stresses by the 
method of sections even when there are more than three unknowns acting 
on the isolated portion. For example, suppose that the lilies of action of 
all but one of the unknown stresses intersei t at a point a. Then, the 
stress in this onetfemaining bar can be determined from the equation 
ZAfa = 0 , that isp^^ summing up the moments of the forces about point 
a. Another similar case would be one where all the unknown bar stresses 
except one arc parallel. The stress in this remaining bar can then be 
determined by suifiniing up all the force components that are perpendicu¬ 
lar to the directfon of the other unknown bar stresses. In each of the 
above cases, the remaining two equilibrium equations for the isolated 
portion will involve more unknowns than there are equations, and hence 
no immediate solution for these remaining unknowns is possible. 

In applying either the method of joints or the method of sections, it is 
important to realize that it makes no difference how many bars have been 
cut in which the bar stresses arc knowiu Only the number of unknown^ 
bar stresses is important. 4 
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4*8 Statical Stability and Statical Determinancy of Truss 
Structures. Up to this point the emphasis has been placed on the 
methods of computing the bar stresses in trusses. For this purpose, all 
.the examples that have been used have been statically determinate and 
, ’Stable. With these ideas as a background, it is now possible to discuss 
" the question of statical stability and determinancy of trusses from a 
general standpoint. 

In discussing the arrangement of the members of a simple truss, it 
was shown that a rigid truss is formed by using three bars to connect 
three joints together in the form of a triangle and then using two bars to 
connect each additional joint to the framework already constructed. 
Thus, to form a rigid simple truss of n joints, it is necessary to use the 
three bars of the original triangle plus two additional bars for each of the 
remaining (n — 3) joints. If b denotes the total number of bars required, 
then 

6 = 3 + 2(n - 3) = 2n - 3 


This is the minimum number of bars that can be used to form a rigid 
simple truss. To use more is unnecessary and to use fewer results in a 
nonrigid or unstable truss. If a simple truss having n joints and (2n — 3) 
bars is supported in a manner that is equivalent to three links that are 
neither parallel nor concurrent, then the structure is stable under a 
general condition of loading and the reactions are statically determinate. 
In the previous article, it is pointed out that, once the reactions are found, 
all the bar stresses of a simple truss can be computed by the method of 
joints. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that a stable simple truss having three 
independent reaction elements and (2n — 3) bars is statically determinate 
with respect to both reactions and bar stresses. If there are more than 
three reaction elements, the structure is statically indeterminate with 
respect to its reactions; if there are more than (2n — 3) bars but only 
three reaction elements, it is indeterminate with respect to the bar 
stresses; and if there is an excess of both bars and reaction elements, the 
structure is indeterminate with respect to both reactions and bar stresses. 

The same discussion and conclusions apply equally well to a compound 
truss. Suppose a compound truss is formed by connecting two simple 
trusses together by means of three additional bars that are neither paral¬ 
lel nor concurrent. If the two simple trusses have ni and ua joints, 
respectively, the total number of bars b in the compound truss is 

b = (2ni —• 3) + (2^2 — 3) + 3 = 2(ni + na) — 3 
or if n denotes the total number of joints in the compound truss, i.e., 
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Thus, the minimum number of bars that can be used to form a rigid com- , 
pound truss is the same as in the case of a simple truss. If the remainder^ 
of the discussion were carried out in a similar manner for a compound^ 
truss, it would be found that the conclusions of the previous paragraph 
apply equally well to both simple and (‘impound trusses. 

It is desirable to discuss this question of determinancy and stability^ 
from a more general standpoint. Suppose a truss structure has r inde¬ 
pendent reaction elements, b bars, and ri joints. If the truss as a ^\hole 
is in equilibrium, then every isolated portion must likewise be in e(jiiilib- 
rium. To isolate an entire bar or some portion of it would produce no 
new information since the equilibrium conditions of the bars were con¬ 
sidered during the establishing of the definition of the term bar stress. 
However, it is possible to isolate each of the n joints in turn and to write 
for each of these joints two new and independent equations of static 
equilibrium, 2F* = 0 and SFy = 0. In this manner, a total of 2n 
independent equations would be obtained, involving as unknowns the r 
reaction elements and the b bar stresses, a total of (r + 6) unknowTis. 
These 2n equations must be satisfied simultaneously by the (r + b) 
unknowns. By comparing the number of unknowns with the number of 
independent equations, it is possible to decide >> hether a truss structure is 
unstable, statically determinate, or indeterminate. The reasoning 
involved is similar to that used in Art. 2 -5. If r + 6 is less than 2n, 
there are not enough unknowns available to satisfy the 2n equations 
simultaneously and therefore the structure is said to be slalically unstable. 
If r + ft is equal to 2n, the unknowns can then be obtained from the 
simultaneous solution of the 2n equations and therefore the structure is 
said to be statically determinate. If r + ft is greater than 2n, there are 
too many unknowns to be determined from these 2n equations alone and 
therefore the structure is said to be statically indeterminate. The cri¬ 
terion establishes the combined degree of indeterminancy with respect 
to both reactions and bat stresses. It is apparent that these conclusions 
agree with the foregoing discussion of simple and compound trusses. 

At first glance, it might seem that the total number of independent equations 
of static equilibrium in a truss structure should include not only the 2n equations 
noted in the previous paragraph but also the three equations 2F, = 0, = 0, 

and 2Af * 0 applied to the entire structure as a free body. However, the follow¬ 
ing demonstration will prove that this offhand opinion is not so and that there 
are only 2n independent equations: Consider any truss as a free body acted upon 
by its reactions and applied loads such as the truss shown in Fig. 4 • TA. Suppose 
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if fi = Hi + ^ 2 , then 

ft = 2n - 3 
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the system of forces shown in Fig. 4 • 7B is superimposed on the system in Fig. 
4-7.4; the combination of these two loading systems will then be as shown in 
Fig. 4 • IC. The load system in R is a special system consisting of several pairs of 
equal and opposite forces, one pair for each member of the truss. For any 
particular member, both forces of its pair act along the member, one acting on 
the joint at one end of the member and the other on the joint at the other end. 
Eacli of the forces is numerically equal to the stress in that member produced by 
the forces in system A and acts in a sense that is the same as the action of this bar 
stress on the joint. Each pair of forces is in equilibrium, of course, and hence 
all the pairs acting together form a system that is in eiiuilibrium. 

Considering now the combined system in G, it is found that the forces acting 
at each joint of the truss are the same forces that would be acting on that joint 
“"if, under the loading of i4, it were isolated by itself as a free body. If, however, 
the applied forces, reactions, and bar stresses satisfy simultaneously the 2n 
equations of statics obtained by isolating the n joints and writing lUFx = 0 and 




SFy = 0 for each joint, the forces acting on each joint in C form a concurnmt 
system of forces that are in eiiuilibrium. Since at each joint the forces are in 
equilibrium, the combined system in C of all joints is in eii jilibrium and satisfies 
the equations 2Fx = 0, ZF^ = 0, and 2A/ = 0 for the entire truss. Since the 
combined system in C is in eiiuilibrium and the portion of this system shi)wn in 
sketch B is also in eiiuilibrium by itself, then the remaining piirtion i)f the system 
as shown in sketch A must lie in eiiuilibrium and thereft>re must satisfy the eiiua- 
tions 2)Fx = 0, 2^Fy = 0, and XM = 0 for the entire truss. It may he con¬ 
cluded, therefore, that, if the reai-tions, bar stresses, and applied li>aiis satisfy 
the 2n equations of equilibrium i)btained by isolating the joints of the truss, then 
the reactions ahd applied loads will automatically satisfy the three ciiuations of 
equilibrium for truss as a whole and that thus there are only 2n inde[iendent 
equations of staljK equilibrium involved in a truss. 

It should be noted that comparing the count of the unknowns and the 
indepfmdcnt equations establishes a criterion which is necessary but not 
always sufficient to decide whether a truss is stable or not. If 6 + r is 
less than 2ri, then this comparison is sufficient for deciding that the truss 
is slalically unstable. If, however, 6 + r is equal to or gniater than 2n, 
it does not automatically follow that the truss is stable. This statement 
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may be verified by considering the examples shown in Fig. 1 • 8. In all^ 
four of these cases, the structures are unstable, whereas the count by 
itself indicates that A and B are statically determinate and C and D are 
indeterminate to the first degree. A and D are unstable under a general , 
condition of loading because in each case the reactions are etjuivalent to 
parallel links. B and C are unstable, not because of the arrangement of 
the reactions, but because of the arrangement of the bars. In B, for 
example, the reactioius arc statically determinate, but the truss is unstable 
and would collapse because there is nothing to carry the shear in the 
second pamd from the right end. 

These and other considerations lead to the conclusion that, even 
though the count indicates that the structure is either statically dctcrnii- 



b*/3 r=J n = S 
2n‘i6 

rA) 



b = /J r = 3 n~8 
b*r-t6 2n-f6 
(B) 



b^r=2l 2n-20 

(C) 



b=2S 

b^r^29 


Fig. 1-8 


r=4 n = l4 
2n-28 

(D) 


naleor indeterminate, for it to be stable also,it is necessary that the follow¬ 
ing conditions shall like>>ise be satisfied: (1) The reactions must be 
equivalent to three or more links that are neither parallel nor concurrent. 
(2) The bars of the Iruss must also be arranged in an adequate manner. 
It is sometimes difficult to determine whether or not th^rrangement of 
the bars is adequate. In such cases, if the arrangements inadequate it 
will become apparent; for when a stress analysis is atteui]^d, it will yield 
results that arc inconsistent, infinite, or indeterminate. 

4*9 Examples Illustrating the Determination of Stability and 
Determinancy. It is easy to investigate the stability and deter¬ 
minancy of a truss structure that is formed by supporting in some manner 
a truss that is in itself a rigid body. The truss itself may be merely a 
simple or compound truss or, in some cases, a simple or compound truss 
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modified by adding more than the necessary number of bars. In either 
case, the bars, reactions, and joints can be counted and the criteria of the^ 
last article applied to decide whether the structure is unstable, statically^ 
determinate, or statically indeterminate. This count, of course, enables 
one to classify the structure with respect to both bar stresses and reac¬ 
tions. If the count shows that the structure is statically determinate or 
indeterminate, the question of stability must still be decided, for the 
count by itself is not sufficient to prove that the structure is stable. 


r 




b * J5 /* =5 /? = 

(Ei 

Fig. 4'9 


It is also easy to classify this type of structure with respect to its 
reactions only. If there are less than three independent reaction ele¬ 
ments, the structure is statically unstable under a general condition of 
loading regardless of how the bars of the truss are airanged. If there are 
^ three or more independent reaction elements and they are arranged so as 
^ to be equivalent to three or more links that are |itfther parallel nor con¬ 
current, the structure is stable with respect* tt)‘Jts reactions. For a 
stable structure, if there are exactly three reaction elements, these ele¬ 
ments are statically determinate; if there are more, than three reaction 
dements, the structure is statically indeterminate with respect to its 
reactions alone to a degree that is equal to the number of reaction ele- 
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ments in excess of three. 
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Structures in this general category are sho^ n in 


Fig. 4 *9. 

The count of the bars, joints, and reaction elements is shown in each 
of the sketches in Fig. 4-9. Considering only the reactions, structure 
A is stable and statically indeterminate to the first degree. Since 
6 + r = 13 and 2n = 12, it is also indeterminate to the first degree, 
considering both reactions and bar stresses. The count of structure B 
indicates that it is statically determinate since 6 + r and 2n are both 
equal to 14. A consideration of the reactions, however, discloses tliat thSs 
structure is actually unstable. Likewise, the count indicates that 
structure C is statically indeterminate to the first degree, but considera¬ 
tion of the reactions shows that it is unstable. Both the count and the 
consideration of the reactions indicate that structure D is indeterminate 
to the first degree. With respect to the reactions only, structure E is 
indeterminate to the second degree, but a count of both bars and reactions 
discloses that it is actually indeterminate to the fourth degree. 

There is another important tyx)e of truss structure that is built up out 
of more than just one rigid truss. In this type, the structure is composed 
of several rigid trusses connected together in some manner and then the 
whole assemblage mounted on a certain number of supports. In such 
cases, the supports are usually arranged so as to provide more than three 
independent reaction elements. The connections between the several 
rigid trusses are, however, not completely rigid, so that certain equations 
of condition (or construction) are introduced so as to reduce the degree 
of indetermiiiancy or perhaps even to make the reactions statically deter¬ 
minate. This type of structure is the hardest to analyze from a stability 
or determinancy standpoint. However, some of the most important 
trussed structures—for example, cantilever and three-hiiiged arch bridges 
—belong in this category, and therefore it is important for the student to 
master the methods of investigating this type. Structure of this general 
type are illustrated in Fig. 4 -10. 

The stability and determinancy of structures of the type shown in 
Fig. 4 10 may be investigated by comparing the count of the bars and 
reaction elements witli the count of the joints. With this criterion, it 
will be concluded th||||iitructures A, B, D, E, and F are statically deter¬ 
minate and structid^Q is indeterminate to the first degree. In structures 
of this type, it is alsii^jm^rtant to consider whether or not the structure 
is statically determid^Ewith respect to its reactions alone. This may 
be done by comparir^^TOC^i^nt of the unknown reaction elements vAxh 
the number of availablle e^ations in the same manner as discussed 
previously in Arts. 2^5 and 2-6. In these cases, the available equations 
include the three equations of static equilibrium for the structure as a 
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wholo plus any equations of condition which may be introduced by the ^ 
iiiaiuier in which the several rigid trusses are connected together. 

If tN\o trusses are hinged together at a common joint, such as ther* 
joints marked a in Figs. 4 • 10 A to E, one equation of condition is intro- 



6panels e 25* 



b^3t r^S n*l6 
(F) 

Fio. 4 * 10 


duced, viz,, that the bending moment about that point must be zero since 
, the hinge cannot transmit a couple from one truss to the other. If two 
trusses are connected together by a link or roller, such as the link marked I 
iin structure D, two equations of condition arc introduced since tluui both 
- the direction and point of application of the interacting force are known. 
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♦ This means, therefore, (1) that the bending moment about either end of 
the link must be zero and (2) that the interacting force between the two 
trusses cannot have a component perpendicular to the link. If two 
trusses are connected together by two parallel bars, as is done in panels p 
of structures D and E, one equation of condition is introduced, viz., that 
the interaction between the two trusses cannot involve a force perpendicu¬ 
lar to the two bars. In the case of structures D and this means that 
the shear acting on panel p must be zero. 

From this discussion, it is apparent that one equation has been intro-y^ 
duced in striK^ture A, two in B, one in C, four in D, and three in E. It 
will be concluded, therefore, that, with respect to reactions only, struc¬ 
tures A, B, D, and E arc statically determinate and structure C is inde¬ 
terminate to the first d(‘gi ee. Structure F is a special type of structure, 
called a Wichert' truss in this country, that can be counted only by 
considering the bars, j(3ints, and reactions. 

There is no obvious instability in any of the structures of Fig. I 10. 
If, however, one attempts to compute the reactions and bar stresses for 
either structures E or E, the results will be inconsistent, infinite, or inde¬ 
terminate; therefore, these structures are actually unstable. In both 
cases, by changing only the geometry of the structure, it is possible to 
make the structure stable. Structures E and F are therefore said to be 
geometrically unstable. This type of instability may arise whenever 
equations of condition are introduced by the arrangement of the struc¬ 
ture. Somet^p^ the instability is obvious, but usually it does not 
become appani^t until one attempts to compute the reactions, etc.^ 

4*10 Conventional Types of Bridge and Roof Trusses. The 
members of a truss' may be arranged in an almost unlimited number of 
ways, but the vast majority of trusses encountered in bridge or building 
work belong to one of the common types shown in Figs. 4 11 and 4 12. 
Since they are encoun^red so frequently, the student should be familiar 
with the names of conventional types. 

Trusses A, B, C, D, and E of Fig. 4* 11 are simple trusses, while the 
remaining trusses are compound trusses built up out of the simple trusses 
(shaded). In order to achieve economical design of single-span steel- 
truss bridges, it is essential for the ratio of depth of truss to length of 
span to be between) i and f®** ihc diagonals to slope at approximately 
45® to the horizontal, and for the panel lengths not to exceed 30 to 10 

* Steinman, D. B., “The Wichert Truss,” D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Now 
York, 1932. 

* F'or a more coiiiplote discussion sec W. M. Fife and J. B. Wii.bur, “Tlieory of 
Statically Jndeteniiinate Structures,” Mct^raw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York^*' 
1937. 
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ft. Trusses A, By C, and D can meet these requirements if the span is 
not too long. For long-span bridges, however, it becomes necessary ta 
use one of the subdivided types such as F, G, or H. ^ 

All of the roof trusses shown in Fig. 4 12 are simple trusses with the 
^exception of the Fink truss. This is a compound truss. 




(A) 

Howe Truss 



(B) 

Pratt Truss 



(C) 

Warren Truss 



(D) 

Warren Truss with verticals 


/Km>m\ 


(E) 

K Truss 



(F) 

Sub-divic^ed Warren Truss 







(G) 

Sub'divided Pratt Truss 
or Baltimore Truss 

BRIDGE TRUSSES 



(H) 

Baltimore Truss with inclined 
chord or Petit Truss 


Fig. 4 -11 




(A) 

Howe Truss 


, XB) 
Pratt Truss 




(C) 

Fan Truss 


ROOF TRUSSES 
Fio. 412 


(D) 
Fink Truss 


4»11 Illustrative Examples of Stress Analysis of Determinate 
Trusses. The following examples illustrate the application of the 
previous discussions to the stress analysis of several conventional types 
^f trusses. The analysis of such trusses is discussed further in Chap. 7. 
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Example 4*7 Determine the bar stresses in all members of this Pratt truss with a 
iprved top chord: 



126 7S 
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m.25 X 50 = 
-20 

m.25 X 50 = 
-45 

61.25 X 30 -- 
-50 

11.25 X 50 = 
-/s5 

-33.75 X 50 = 
-30 

-63.75 X 50 = 
-30 

-93.75 X 50 = 
-20 

-113.75 X 50 = 


Discussion: 


1§4-J1 ^ 

0 = Af« 

5.757.5 

5.757.5 = A/6 
_3JS7^5 

6,975.0 = A/c 

1.837.5 

8.812.5 - Afd 

337.5 

9,150.0 = A/, 

-1,012.5 

8.137.5 = Af/ 

-1.912 5 

6.225.0 = Af, 

^2,812.5 
3,/4l2.5 = A/fc 
-3,^412.5 

0 = A/< 


T/iw Pra// w a simple truss and can therefore he analyzed hy using simply the 
method of joints. This procedure, however, is not particularly efficient in a case where 
the two chords are not parallel. Probably the best procedure is first to find the horizontal 
components in the members of the curved chord. These may he computed by pa.s'sing a 
vertical section through a panel and taking moments about the appropriate Joint on the 
bottom chord. These computations are facilitated if the bending moments are known at 
the various joints along the bottom chord. 

The bending moments at the bottom-chord joints may be computed very conveniently 
by drawing the shear and bending-moment diagrams as shown. In this case where all 
the loads and reactions are vertical, the bending moment alxnit any lop-chord joint is the 
same as that about the bottom-chord joint directly under it. Of course, if there are hori¬ 
zontal Umds, this relationship is not necessarily true. 

The horizontal comjx)nents in the top chord being known, the remainder of the stress 
analysis can be accomplished by the method of joints. It should also he noted that it is 
easy to compute the vertical components in the diagonals once the shears in the panels and 
the vertical components in the lop chords are known. 
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Example 4*8 Determine the bar siresseit in all members of this Fink roof truss: 




15.83 2£^ 24 

f5.S3 ifs.S 


n.rn X = h'tM 

-{tH X 30 + 3 X 60) - -2'/ 


38.30 38.3 
O.K. 


h\, = +20.9't 


Discussion: 


Although this Fink truss is a compound truss, it can be analyzed by using only the 
method of joints. For example, after the reactions have been computed, the method of 
Joints can be applied successively at Joints i, II, and h. Since (here are more than itvo 
unknown bar stresses at each of Joints g and G, it is not possible to consider these Joints as 
the next step in the analysis. One can, however, determine the stress in bar Ff by isolating 
Joint F and the stress in barfG by isolating Joint f. Then the stress analysis can be com-^ 
pleled, still by means of the method of Joints. This procedure is possible, however, only j 
because Joints E, F, and G and likewise Joints E,f, and g lie on straight lines, .4 
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However, U is usually preferable to proceed as follows: After applying the method of 
Joints at Joints i, //, and h, the stress in bar eg can be obtained by isolating the portion to 
the right of section f-f and taking moments about point E; the rest of the analysis can then 
be completed by the method of joints. 

Note also that the stress analysis can be expedited by finding the stresses in bars Cd, 
Cb, Gf, and Gh, using sections similar to section 2-2, and taking moments about points 
. such as point E in the case of section 2-2, 

^ The main point to remember is to consider the application of Mh the method of joints 
and the method of sections and combine the two approaches in such a way as to expedite 
the calculations. 

Note that the geometry of the truss is rather complicated. This is often true in the 
case of roof trusses. In such cases it is often easier to accomplish the stress analysis of 
truss by graphical methods. 


Example 4*9 Determine the stresses in all the members of this Howe truss: 
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Bar 8tre!*aps: 
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/o to 



-75.94^^ 

-/2/.87^. 

430.3/^ 


-S8.I2 ^ 

229.06^ 


#1 

7 s, 

7 





go 

1 \ 

*7S.94^ 

, ' 

H2/.df 


H/6.25^ 

tt/6.25^ 

^87.19^ 

\s8.lf 



t0l,25 1 ^ 40 20 20 \JS.7S 

For verticalst bar stress = f X (index stress) 

For diagonalsy bar stress = X (index stress) 

For chordsy bar stress = ^9'io X (index stress) 

Check: F,f = 38.75 X = -\-116.25 


lliscuiHsion: 

A fter the reactions have been computedy it is possible to compute the vertical components 
in all the web members by working from one end of the truss to the othery using either the 
rnelltod of joints or the method of sections. Then it is possible to compute the horizontal 
components in the diagonals and apply the method of joints to obtain the chord stresses. 
In this casCy howevery the computation of the chord stresses depends only on the horizontal 
components in the various diagonals. Since all the diagonals have the same slopey the 
ratio between the vertical and horizontal components is the same for all of them—in this 
case as 40 is to 30. In applying 2F, = Oat the various joints to obtain the chord stressesy 
it is therefore permissible to use the values of vertical components temporarily in place of 
the horizontal components in the diagonals. In this mannery the values obtained for the 
chord stresses are not equal to the true bar stresses in the chordsy but the ratio between these 
values and the true values is constant and equal to the ratio between the vertical and hori¬ 
zontal components in the diagonals. 

These values of the chord stresses which must be multiplied by a constant factor to 
obtain the true bar stress are called index stresses for the chords. LikewisCy the vertical 
components in the web members may be referred to as index stresses for the webs. These 
index stresses may be written down easilyy as shown by the numbers in parentheses in the 
first stress diagram. Theriy the true bar stresses may be obtained by multiplying the index 
stresses by certain factors y as indicated in the second stress diagram. 

The use of index stre.^ses is helpful in analyzing parallel-^hord trusses that have equal 
panels and are acted upon by transverse loads. In other casesy the index-stress method 
becomes involved and w mually inferior to the other methods already discussed. 


4*12 Exceptional Cases. Occasionally one encounters certain trusses 
that cannot be classified as either simple or compound. Such a truss is shown in 
Fig. 4 • 13a. In these cases, it is usually diHicult to tell by inspection whether 
the truss is rigid or not and whether it is statically determinate or indeterminate. 

% In this particular case, a count of the structure shows that there are nine bars and 
six joints, which indicates that the structure is statically determinate. Whether 
or not the truss is stable is not apparent, but one way of finding out is to attempt 
a stress analysis and discover whether the results are consistent or not. ^ 

After computing the reactions, it is found that there is no joint at whi^ there 
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are only 2 unknown bar stresses. Applying the method of joints will therefore 
not yield immediate solutions for the bar stresses as in the case of simple trusses. 
It is also found that the method of sections likewise will not yield an immediate 
solution for any of the bar stresses. Of course, it is possible to set up and solve 
9 simultaneous equations involving the 9 unknown bar stresses by using 9 of the 
12 equations that result from applying the method of joints to the 6 joints of the 
structure. If the 3 reactions have already been computed, the 3 remaining 



r 


equations may be used for checking the 
results obtained for the 9 bar stresses. 

Setting up nine equations in this 
manner is a poor way to solve this 
problem, however. Several other 
approaches are much superior, one o^ 
which is to proceed as follows: Aftei 
computing the reactions, assume that 
the horizontal component of the bar 
stress in member FE is a tension of II. 
Then, from joint F, the horizontal com- 
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ponent in FA must also be +11, and 
the bar stress in FC is —0.5//. By 
isolating joint C, it is then found that 
the horizontal and vertical components 
in bc^th bars BC and CD are +0.5// 
and +0.25//, respectively. The 
stresses in these five bars having been 
found in terms of //, it is now possible 
to pass section 1-1 through the truss, 
thus isolating the portion to the right of 
this section. Summing up the 
moments about p9int a, an equation is 


obtained involving II as the only unknown. 





15// - (20)(0.5//) - (15)(20) = 0 


whence II — +60. With II known, all the other bar stresses may be found by 
the method of joints as shown in Fig. 4 • 13c. Since, in this manner, it is possible 
to make a consistent stress analysis of this truss under any condition of loading, 
it may be concluded that it is statically determinate and stable. 

Trusses of this type, which cannot be classified as either simple or compound, 
may be called complex trusses. Prof. S. Timoshenko uses this terminology.^ 
In his excellent discussion of complex trusses, Timoshenko describtis a general 
method of analysis of complex trusses called Henneberg*s method.^ 

While the student should know how to recognize a complex truss and some- 
^ Timosheivko, S., and D. H. Young, ** Engineering Mechanics—Statics,” 
/McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 

method was developed by L. Henneberg in his **Statik der Starren Sys- 
^ Darmstadt, 1886. 
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thing about investigating its stability and stress analysis, he will not encounter 
tliis type often enough to warrant devoting more space to the subject here. If 
additional information is required, the student is referred to Timoshenko’s book.^ 
Several problems at the end of this chapter emphasize the fact that complex 
trusses may often be arranged so as to be geometrically unstable. Cases of this 
type are not always obvious and may not become apparent until the stress 
analysis is attempted and is found to lead to inconsistent results. 

4*13 Rigid Frames. Before closing this chapter on truss struc¬ 
tures, it is important to call to the attention of the student the dilfcTence ^ 
between an ideal truss and a so-called “rigid frame.” The members of a 
rigid frame are usually connected together by moment-resisting (rigid) 
joints instead of being hinged together as in an ideal truss. Thus, 
rigid fram(^ may be defined as a structure composed of a number of mem- 
b(Ts all lying in one plane and connected together so as to form a rigid ^ 
framework by joints, some or all of which are moment-resisting (rigid) 
instead of hinged. 

A moment-resisting joint is capable of transmitting both a force and 
a couple from one member to the other members connected by the joint. 
Such a joint can be formed by riveting or welding all the members to 
gusset plates. The detail of such joints is such that the angles between 
the ends of the various members at a joint remain essentially unchanged 
as the frame distorts under load. , For tliis reason, moment-resisting 
joints are usually referred to as rigid joints. 

By a strict interpretation of these definitions, a modern truss with 
riveted or welded joints should actually be classified as a rigid frame. 
lIo\\e\er, since a satisfactory stress analysis may usually be obtained by 
assuming that sucl^a truss acts as if it were pin-jointed, such structures 
are called trusses.** The term rigid frame is reserved to designate struc¬ 
tures of the t>pe shown in all of Fig. 4-14 except sketch b. When rigid 
frame's are represented by line diagrams as is done in this figure, moment- 
resisting joints are designated by indicating little fillets between the 
members meeting at a joint. Any pin joints are represented in the usual 
manner. 

The stability and determinancy of rigid frames may be investigated 
by metluxls similar to those used for trusses. For this purpose, a cri¬ 
terion may be established comparing the number of unknown stress 
components and reaction elements v\ith the number of independent 
equations of static equilibrium available for their solution. As in the 
case of trusses, the number of unknowns and equations may be expressed 
in terms of the number of members, joints, and reaction elements. 

The total number of independent unknowns is equal to the sum of 

^Timoshenko S., and D. H. Young, ‘^Engineering Mechanics— Statical”. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., New York, 1937. ^ i 
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the number of unknown reaction elements plus the number of independent 
unknown stress components in the members. In a frame with rigid 
joints, the action of a joint on a member may consist of a couple as well 
as a force. Likewise, this force may have both axial and transverse com¬ 
ponents. As a result, the cross sections of a member may be subjected 
to an axial force, shear, and bending moment. However, if the axial 
force, shear, and bending moment are known at one end of a member, 
then similar quantities may be found for any other cross section of the 
member. There are therefore only three independent stress components 
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for each member of the frame. Jf the number of reaction elements is r 
and the number of members is 6, the total number of independent 
unknowns in a rigid frame is equal to 36 + r. 

If a rigid joint is isolated as a free body, it will be acted upon by a 
system of forces and couples. For equilibrium of such a joint, this 
system, therefore, must satisfy three equations of static equilibrium, 
2F* = 0, ZFy = 0, and 2M = 0. If the entire frame is in equilibrium, 
then each of its joints must be in equilibrium. If there are n rigid joints 
in the frame, each of these joints can be isolated as a free-body and a total 
of 3/1 equations of static equilibrium obtained. As in the discussion of 
it may be shown that the three equations of equilibrium of the 
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entire structure are not independent of these equations, and therefore it 
may be concluded that there are only 3n equations of static equilibrium 
for the entire rigid frame. 

Occasionally hinges or some other special conditions of construction 
are introduced into the structure. If in this manner s special equations 
of condition are introduced, the total number of equations available for 
the solution of the unknowns will equal 3n + s. The criterion for 
stability and determinancy of the rigid frame is obtained by comparing 
the number of unknowns, 36 + r, with the number of independent equa-s? 
tions, 3n + s. As before, it may, therefore, be concluded that 

If 3n + 5 > 35 + r, the frame is unstable. 

If 3n + 3 = 36 + r, the frame is statically determinate. ^ 

If 3n + 3.|^36 + r, the frame is statically indeterminate. , 

If the criteriombi^cates that the frame is statically determinate or inde- 
terminate, it shornd be remembered from the similar discussion in Art. 

4 • 8 that the count alone does not prove absolutely that the structure is 
stable. 

This criterion establishes the combined degree of determinancy with 
respect to both reactions and stress components. The degree of deter¬ 
minancy with respect to reactions only may be established in the same 
manner as discussed in Art. 4-9 for truss structures and also in Arts. 

2 • 5 and 2 • 9. 

Table 4 • 1 shows the application of the above criterion to the frames 
in Fig. 4 * 14: 


Table 4*1 


Frame 

n 

s 

6 

r 

3n H-5 

36 -j- r 

Classification 

a 

8 

0 

10 

3 

24, ■ 

33 

Indeterminate—9th degree 

b 

8 

0 

13 

3 

24 _ 

* 42 

Indeterminate—18th degree 

e 

4 

0 

3 

3 

12 ; 

^ 12 

Determinate 

d 

4 

0 

3 

3 

12 

15 ^ 

Determinate 

e 

4 

0 

3 

6 

12 

Indeterminate—3d degree 

J 

9 

0 

10 

9 

27 

• 39^ 

Indeterminate—12th degree 

9 

6 

0 

6 

6 

18 

24 

Indeterminate—6th degree 

h 

6 

0 

5 

9 

18 

24 

Indeterminate—6th degree 

k 

6 

2 

5 

9 

20 

24 

Indeterminate—4th degree 

m 

4 

1 

3 

6 

13 

15 

Indeterminate—2nd degree 

n 

.as' 

6 

3 

6 

6 

21 

24 

Indeterminate—3d degree 


In applying this criterion, any extremity of the frame, such as those 
marked E in Fig. 4 • 14, should be counted as a rigid joint even though just 
one member is connected to it. Sometimes the count of the « special 
equations of condition is rather difficult to make. It is quite obvious in 
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structure k of Fig. 4 * 14 that the insertion of the two hinges has introduced 
two equations of condition. The insertion of the hinge joint A in struc¬ 
ture m introduces one equation of condition, but the insertion of a similar 
joint A as shown in structure n introduces two equations of condition, 
i In each case, the validity of these counts is more apparent if one considers 
i the auxiliary sketches of the joints shown in each case. The auxiliary 
^ sketches show" the manner in which the same structural action may be 
5f'obtained at these joints by insertion of hinges in the ends of the memb<;rs 
• meeting at the joint. These alternate arrangements require one hinge 
for structure m and two hinges for the joint A in structure n. To general- 
^ ize, it may be stated that the number of special condition e([uations 
«introduced by the insertion of a hinge joint in a rigid frame is e([ual to 
the number of bars meeting at that joint minus one. If the 5 special 
equations are counted in this manner, the criterion yields the correct 
results. , 

' After reading this last paragraph, the reader will no doubt appreciate 
the truth of the statement that it is almost impossible to count some 
structures properly without first knowing the answer. Because of the 
difficulties encountered in counting some structures, the authors feel 
that, while criteria such as the above are sometimes very useful, the 
stress analyst should rely on a more fundamental approac h to determine 
the degree of indeterminancy of an indeterminate structure. The most 
fundamental approach is to rerncjve supports and/or to cut members 
until the structure has been reduced to a statically determinate and stable 
structure. The number of restraints that must be removed to accomplish 
this result is equal to the degree of indeterminancy of the actual structure. 


4“14 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 4*1 Classify the trusses of Fig. 4 1.5 as being simplr*, compound, 
or complex. 



(c) 
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Problem 4-2 Classify the truss structures of Fig. 4 16 as being statically 
determinate or indeterminate, stable or unstable. If the structure is indeter¬ 
minate, state the degree of indeterminancy both with respect to reactions and 
bar stresses and with respect to reactions only. If the structure is unstable, 
state the reason for the instability. 
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Problem 4*3 Compute the bar stresses in the lettered bars of the trusses of 
Fig. 4 • 17 due to the loads shown. 
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Problem 4-4 Compute all the bar stresses in the trusses of Fig. 4 • 18 due to 
the loads shown. 
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Fig. 4-19 


Problem 4*5 Compute the bar 
stresses in the structures of Fig. 4 19. 
(Hint: Remember that structures of 
this type may be geometrically 
unstable.) 

^ijlbroblcm 4*6 ^jCompute the bar 
stresses in the structures of Fig. 4 • 20. 
Also draw the shear and bending- 
moment curves for those members in 
which such stress conditions exist. 


wSm 






CHAPTER 5 


GRAPHIC STATICS 

5*1 Introduction. Graphic statics is that brancli of mechanics 
which deals with graphical rather than algebraic solutions of problems of 
statics. In this country, there seems to be an aversion toward graphical 
solutions among students and engineers. There are some problems, how¬ 
ever, where the graphical solution is distinctly superior to the algebraic 
approach. There are other problems where just the reverse is true. 
In the middle ground between tliese two extreme situations, which 
method the engineer decides to use usually depends on his personal 
preference and background. 

Among the problems that may be solved advantageously by graphical 
rnethcxls are the following: 

1. Determination of the bar stresses in a truss that has a complex 
configuration and that is to be analyzed for a limited number of 
loading conditions, for example, the analysis of a roof truss or the 
determination of erection stresses in certain types of structures, 
such as cantilever trusses 

2. Cases where the true resultant deflection is required for every joint 
of a truss 

The student will find not only that a knowledge of graphical methods 
is useful in the solution of problems such as these but also that there are 
certain educational advantages which result from a study of the basic 
principles of graphical methcxls. He will find that these ideas aid him in 
visualizing and representing physical phenomena and often assist him 
in thinking about the algebraic solution of certain problems. 

In this book, the discussion of graphic statics will be limited to the 
solution of two-dimensional, or planar, structures. Graphical methods 
can be extended, of course, to the more general three-dimensional prob¬ 
lems, but in most cases the complexities introduced by the third dimension 
are greater for the graphical methods than for the algebraic methods. 

5*2 Definitions. Before the fundamental principles of graphic 
statics are discussed, it is first necessary to emphasize certain ideas and 
definitions concerning forces and force systems. A force may be defined 
as any action which tends to change the state of motion (or rest) of the 
body to which it is applied. The forces acting on a body may be clas¬ 
sified as either outer forces or inner forces (stresses). The outer forces 
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may be further subdivided into the loads (active forces) applied to the 
structure from without and the reactions (resisting forces) balancing or 
restraining the effects of the loads. The inner forces, or stresses, are 
usually developed between the particles of the body by the outer forces ^ 
acting on it. 

A force may be completely identified by the following specifications: 
(1) its point of application; (2) its direction; (3) its magnitude. Accord¬ 
ing to this terminology, the “direction of a force” is intended to define' 
the slope of its line of action while the “magnitude” indicates not only^^ 
its numerical size but also the sense in which the force acts along this line 
of action, i.c., whether toward or away from a body. A force is there- 
fore a vector quantity since it has both % 

magnitude and direction. Hence, a force may 
be represented graphically by a line drawn 
toward or from the point of application and 
having a length that indicates the numerical 
size of the force to a certain scale. The slope ^ 
of this line indicates the direction of the force 
and an arrowhead the sense in which the force 
acts along this line. A 3,000-lb. force is represented in this manner by the 
vector AS in Fig. 5 1. When this vector notation is used, the order of 
the letters indicates the sense of the force. Thus, AB means that the 
force acts from A toward B. 

The use of the term “point of application” of a force implies that it is 
possible to concentrate a force at a point. Physically, of course, this is 
impossible since a finite load applied at a point, £.e., applied to a zero 
area, would develop infinite contact stresses intensities in the material. 
No material can withstand such stresses, since it will deform at the point 
of contact until a small finite contact area is developed over which the 
load is distributed at finite stress intensities. However, as far as the 
equilibrium condition of the body as a whole is concerned, it is legitimate 
to replace the actual load distributed over a small area by the equivalent 
total load concentrated at a point. 

As previously explained in Art. 2 • 3, it is usually permissible to assume 
structures as being rigid (nondeformable) bodies in investigating their 
equilibrium conditions. Thus, in most problems of grapliic statics, it 
will be assumed that the structure is a rigid body and hence that the 
geometry after the application of the loads is essentially the same as 
before. 

5*3 Composition and Resolution of Forces. It is sometimes 
desirable to replace two forces by a single force that exerts the same effect. 
This single force that would have the same effect in producing motion is 
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called the resultant of tliese forces. It may be demonstrated that the 
magnitude and direction of the resultant of two concurrent forces may 
be obtained by drawing the diagonal of a parallelogram which has been 
constructed with the vectors representing these two forces drawn as 
jpr sides. Thus, to determine the 

^ ^ magnitude and direction of the 

resultant of the forces F\ and 

X 7^ ^jRj 2 shown in Fig. 5 • 2a, a parallelogram 

constructed as shown in Fig. 
5-2fc. This parallelogram is con- 
stnicted on the basis of two sides 
^ OA and OB obtained by drawing 

through point 0 two vectors UA 

, ^ _and UE representing the forces Fi 

fy ^^spectively. The magni¬ 
fy-/ ^ ^ tilde and direction of the resultant 

Q ^ Bn is given by the vector UCy 

F 2 B which is the diagonal of this 

parallelogram. 

From Fig. 5 -2d, it is apparent 
that the same results would be 
obtained from a parallelogram 
constructed by drawing vectors 
“AD and BO both running into 
point 0 rather than away from 
this point. Likewise, from Fig. 
5 •2c, it is apparent .that the same 
results could also be obtained by 
drawing either of the vector 
triangles OAC or OBC instead of 
(d) the parallelogram. In construct¬ 

ing these triangles, either force 
may be drawn first and then the 
other force laid out from the end 
“ of the first vector. The resultant 

is then obtained in magnitude and direction from the closing veidor of the 
triangle drawn from the beginning of the first vector to the end of the 
second. 

The magnitude and direction of the resultant Bn having been deter¬ 
mined in one of these ways, its point of application may be considered to 
be located at any point along its line of action. The line of action of the 
resultant must pass through the point of intersection of the two forces 
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Fi and F 2 , or through point 0' in Fig. 5 • 2a. If this were not so, the resultant 
would not exert the same effect as the two forces that it replaces since 
the moment of the resultant about an axis through any point in the plane 
would not be the same as the sum of the moments of the two forces about ; 
that axis. For example, the moments of both Fi and F 2 about an axis 
through 0' are zero, but the moment of the resultant R 12 will also be zero 
only if the line of action of Rn also passes through point O'. 


The validity of this parallelogram construction for determining the magnitude 
and direction of the resultant of two concurrent forces may be demonstrated in 
the following manner: Consider the 
two forces Fi and F 2 acting at point 
0 on the body shown in Fig. 5*3. 

Tlie resultant R 12 of these forces also 
acts at point 0 along some line of 
action specified by the unknown 
angle a. The unknown magnitude 
and direction of this resultant may 
l)e determined in tlie following 
manner: If this lK)dy is moved so that 
point 0 is given some arbitrary move¬ 
ment 5, the forces Fi and F 2 will per¬ 
form a cejtain amount of work. If 

the resultant R 12 is to exert the same effect as the two forces Fi andF 2 , then it 
must perform the same amount of work during the movement 8 , Suppose the 
body is given an arbitrary traruslation so that point 0 moves to point O'. Upon 
eijuating the wyrk done by Fi and F 2 to the work done by /?i 2 , Eq. (a) is obtained. 



or 


(/?io cosa)(50 = (F2)(50 + (F, cos^)(50 

^ ^ ^ Fg -f Fi cos ^ 
cos a 


(a) 


In the same manner, translating the l)ody so that point 0 moves 0", 

[/?i 2 COS (fi - a)](5g) = (F0(52) -f (F. cos fiK 82 ) 
n _ ^ + F 2 cos fi 
cos (fi — a) 


ih) 


These two equations may now be solved for F 12 and a. Equating the right-hand 
sides of these equations leads to the following expression for a: ' 


tan a = 


F^si^/3_ 

F 2 4“ Fi cos fi 


(c) 


Therefore, 


F 2 + Fi cos fi 
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Substituting in Eq. (a) from Eq. (d) leads to 

Bn = V {Fi sin jS)* + (F 2 + Fi cos/3)2 (c) 

By use of Eq. (c), the angle a may be laid off graphically as indicated in Fig. 5 • 3, 
wliile the magnitude of the vector R 12 is shown by Eq, (c) to be given by the 
length of the hypotenuse of the right triangle ODC. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the vector OC representing the resultant is likewise the diagonal of the 
^ parallelogram of forces OACB, which justifies the parallelogram construction 
described above. 

This process of replacing forces Fi and F 2 by a single resultant force 
is known as the composition of forces Fi and F 2 . The reverse of this 
process, that of replacing the effect of a single force R by two equivalent 
forces (called two components) Fi and F 2 , is called the resolution of force /?. 
i^In the latter process, the direction of the two components might be given 
‘ and their magnitude obtained from the force triangle or parallelogram; 
or the direction and magnitude of one component might be given and the 
direction and magnitude of the other component determined in a similar 
manner. The magnitude and direction of the two components Fi and 
F 2 having been determined, they may both be applied at the point of 
application of the force R. Of course, it is permissible to apply both the 
components Fi and F 2 at any point along the line of action of the force /?. 

5*4 Resultant of Several Forces in a Plane—Force Polygon. 
Consider a body subjected to a coplanar system of forces Fi, F 2 , F 3 , and 
F 4 as shown in Fig. 5 • 4a. Suppose that it is required to find the resultant 
of these forces graphically. As described in the previous article, the 
resultant R \2 of the forces Fi and F 2 may be obtained in magnitude and 
direction from the force triangle 012 . The line of action of this resultant 
is drawn parallel to the vector 7)2 and through the intersection of the 
lines of action of the forces Fi and F 2 . In the same manner, the resultant 
Ri 2 z of the forces Ru and F 3 may be obtained; and then the resultant 
i?i 234 of the forces F 123 and F 4 . The last resultant R 1284 is of course the 
resultant of all four forces Fi, F 2 , F 3 , and F 4 . 

The figure obtained by combining the force triangles 012 , 023, 
and 034 and then omitting the dashed lines 02 and 03 is called the 
force polygon for the forces Fi, F 2 , Fa, and F^. From this force polygon, 
the resultant R 1234 of the entire system may be found directly without 
completing the intermediate force triangles. The magnitude and direc¬ 
tion of this resultant are given hy the vector drawn from the initial to the 
final point ot the force polygon—^in this case by the vector 7Ji. To 
establish the line of action of this resultant in the space diagram, the lines 
of action of the intermediate resultants Ri^ and Rias must be established 
as described above 
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This method of obtaining the magnitude, direction, and line of action 
of the resultant is applicable as long as the lines of action of the forces 
are not parallel and intersect within the limits of the drawing. When 
this method is not applicable, it is necessary to resort to the use of a 
so-called “equilibrium (funicular) polygon,” which will be described in 
Art. 5-7. 

It should be noted that the order of drawing the forces in the force 
polygon is immaterial and that they are usually considered in a clockwise 
order simply as a matter of convenience. 



o 



(b) 

Force Polygon 


5*5 Equilibrium Conditions for Concurrent and Nonconcur¬ 
rent Coplanar Force Systems. Suppose that the force Fj, is added 
to the nonconcurrent force system already shown in Fig. 5 •4a. The new 
system Fi, F 2 , Fs, F4, and F 5 is shown in Fig. 5 • 5. Let the force Fs have 
the same line of action &s the n'sultant F 1234 , and further let it be 
numerically equal to this resultant but acting in the opposite sense. 
Then in this case it vnM be found that the force polygon for all five forces 
will close back on the original starling point 0 . Closure of the force 
polygon indicates that the equations = 0 and 2 Fy = 0 are satisfied 
by the five forces themselves and that therefore their resultant effect 
q^nnot be a resultant force. The fact that, in the space diagram, F 5 
Ritu have the same lines of action and are also numerically equal, but 
opposite in sense, indicates that Ft in effect holds the other four force's in 
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f equilibrium. In such a case, the force h\ is called the equilibrant of the 
^ other four forces. 

Suppose, however, that force Fs, instead of having the same line of 
action as -Ri 284 , is displaced laterally a distance a as indicated by the 
, dotted force F\ in Fig. 5 • 5. Now, although F\ closes the force polygon, 
“ thus satisfying equations SF, = 0 and 2)Fy = 0, in the space diagram the 
\ equal and opposite forces F's and F 1234 are parallel, but their lines of 
action are displaced by the distance a. Obviously, therefore, the result¬ 
ant of the new system Fi, F 2 , F3, F4, and F'5 is a couple equal in magnitude 

to F'sfl, and the system is not in equi¬ 
librium since 2A/ 9 ^ 0. 

In the case of a nonconcurrent force 
system, it is therefore evident that 
closure of the force polygon is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition 
to show that the system is in equi¬ 
librium. In addition to this condition, 
it is necessary to show in the spa(*e 
diagram that the system is not equiva¬ 
lent to a couple, i.e., that one force has 
the same line of action but is opposite 
in sense to the resultant of the remaining 
forces of the system. 

Of course, if the force system is a 
concurrent system with the lines of 
action of all the forces intersecting in a 
common point, then it is impossible for 
the resultant effect of the system to be 
a couple. In such a case, closure of the 
force polygon indicating that the resultant effect of the system is not a 
resultant force is then sufficient to prove that this concurrent force system 
is in equilibrium. 

5*6 Determination of Reactions by the Three-force Method. 

If only three nonparallel forces act on a body, it is easy to show that they 
must be concurrent in order to be in equilibrium. Consider any two of 
these three forces. The line of action of the resultant of these two forces 
must pass through their point of intersection. Then, in order for the 
remaining force to be the equilibrant of the other two, the line of action of 
this third force must coincide with that of the resultant of the other two. 
It may therefore be concluded that the lines of action of all three forces 
must intersect in a common point if the system is to be in equilibrium. 
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This conclusion furnishes the basis for the so-called “ three-force method ” 
of determining the reactions of a statically determinate structure. 

Consider, for example, the beam shown in Fig. 5*6. Suppose that 
it is desired to find the reactions which an* required to keep this structure 
in static equilibrium. First determine the*, magnitude and line of action of 
the resultant of the applicid loads, using the force polygon and the space 
diagram. Then the structure may be considered to be acted upon by 
three forces—the resultant of the applied loads (/?i 2 in this case) and the 
two reactions (/?« and Rb). For 
equilibrium of tiie structure, it is 
necessary for these three forces to 
be concurrent. In this case, the 
magnitud^r of both reactions and 
the direction of Ra are unknown, 
but the point of application of Ra 
and the line of action of Rb are 
both known. The line of action 
of Rb is known to be a vertical line 
passing through point h. Point o, 
the point of intersection of Ru and 
Rb, must therefore be the point of 
concurrency of the three forces. 

The line of action of Ra must 
therefore be along the line oa. 

Now, the directions of both reac¬ 
tions being knoun, their magni¬ 
tudes may easily be determined 
since it is known that the vectors 
representing these reactions must 
close the force polygon. In this case, upon drawing a line through point 2 
parallel to Ra and through point 0, a line parallel to Rb establishes the 
intersection point 3, which determines the length of vectors 23 and 30 
representing the reactions Ra and Rb, respectively. Of course, it is 
immaterial whether the force polygon is closed in this manner or by draw ¬ 
ing the line parallel to /?« through point 0 and the line parallel to /??, 
through point 2. 

It should be noted that this three-force method is not a complelch 
general method of determining the reactions of a statically determinate 
structure. It may be used only when the line of action of the resultant 
of the applied loads intersects the known line of action of one of tin* 
reactions. 
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P 5*7 Funicular (Equilibrium) Polygon. A method is discussed 
^ in Art. 5 4 by which the resultant of several coplanar forces may be 
determined. This method fails when any point of intersection on the 
space diagram falls outside of the paper and is not applicable to a system 
^ of parallel forces. However, a general method using the funicular 
{equilibrium) polygon is applicable to any coplanar force system. 

Suppose that the resultant of the forces Fu F 2 , and Fz shown in Fig. 
’^*5 * 7a is required. The magnitude and direction of the resultant i?i 28 is 
gbtained from vector 03 in the force polygon 0123. The line of action 
,of this resultant on the space diagram may be determined as follows: 
Simpose, by using the force triangle OPl, that force Fi is resolved into 
two components PI and OP at some point on its line of action. 
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Suppose that the line of action of the component PI is extended until it 
intersects the line of action of Fz. At this point, resolve Fz into com¬ 
ponents one of which, IP, is collinear with, but equal and opposite to, 
PI, and the other is equal to P2 as obtained from'the force triangle 
1P2. In the same manner, resolve Fa into components 2P and P3 as 
shown. Now the original force system of Fi, F 2 , and Fa has been replaced 
by six components, OP and PI, IP and P2, and 2P and P3. Of 
these six components, the pairs PI and IP and P2 and 2P are collinear 
but equal and opposite, and therefore each of these pairs is in equilibrium. 
The resultant of the six components and therefore of the original force 
jr? system is the resultant of the two remaining components OP and P3 and 
acts through their point of intersection. 

Tlie construction thus drawn between the lines of action of the forces 
in the space diagram is called the equilibrium, or funicular, polygon. The 
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sides of this polygon drawn between the forces are called strings. The ' 
point P on the force polygon through which all the components are 
directed is called the pole. The lines drawn from the vertices of the force 
polygon to the pole P are called rays. 

In an actual problem, the line of action of the resultant is located by 
constructing the funicular polygon in a slightly different manner from that 
described above. First a convenient pole P is selected, and rays are ^ 
drawn from this pole to the vertices of the force polygon. Then the 
strings of the funicular polygon are drawn on the space diagram parallel 
to the corresponding rays of the force polygon. Note that a string is 
drawn between the lines of action of two forces which are adjacent to 



each other in the force polygon and further that this string is drawn 
parallel to the ray directed through the intersection of these two adjacent 
force vectors. While it is not necessary to do so, usually the starting point 
for the funicular polygon is selected as some point on the line of action of 
the first force to have been laid out in the force polygon. Then, the 
intersection of the first and last string of the funicular polygon (such as 
the string between Fi and P 123 and that between F 3 and P 123 , respectively) 
is a point on the line of action of the resultant of the system, which has 
been determined previously in magnitude and direction from the force 
pdygon. 

Suppose that a fourth force Fa is added to the system in Fig. 5-7. 
Suppose further that F 4 is collinear with, but equal and opposite to. 
Pi 28 . The new system will then be as shown in Fig. 5 -8. 

In such a case, the force polygon will close, indicating that SF, = 0 
^ and ZFy = 0. Likewise, when the funicular polygon is drawn, it is 
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‘ found that the first and last strings drawn from forces Fi and Fa, respec¬ 
tively, are actually collinear. Of course, drawing the funicular polygon 
actually is just a means of replacing the four forces by the eight com¬ 
ponents shown. It is apparent that these eight components may be 
considered as four pairs, each of which is in equilibrium, and therefore 
the original force s>stem must be in equilibrium. 

• Suppose that, instead of Fa being collinciir with /?i 23 , its line of action 
is displaced to the dashed-line position, still being parallel and equal and 
opposite to /?i 23 . Then, the force poUgon will still close, but the first 
kand last strings will no longer be collinear. They now will be parallel 

displaced a distance a apart. In this case, the eight components 
<%|epresented by the funicular polygon will consist of three equal and 
‘opposite pairs in equilibrium, but the fourth pair OP and PO will be 
parallel, (Hjiial, and opposite and will be ecjuivalent to a couple equal to 
(OP)((i). The original force system will now be equivalent to a couple of 
(OP)(a) and will no longer be in equilibrium. 

It may thertTore Ix' concluded that, for a system of noncoiuairrent 
forces to Ix' in equilibrium, it is necessary not only for the fon’c polygon 
to be a closed figure but also for the funicular polygon to lx‘ a closed 
figure, I.C., the first and last strings of the funicular polygon must be 
coincident. If the forc(^ polygon (dos(‘s but the funimilar pol>gon do('s 
not, the force system will be equivahmt to a couple. 

There is another principle aSvS<M iat(‘d vNith a funicular polygon, which 
^pay often be used to advantage. TIu* strings of a funicular polygon 
may he considered to represent links coiinected together at the vertices 
of the polygon by frictionless pins. If one considers the fundamental 
principles involved in the (construction of a funicular polygon, it is e\ ident 
that a linkage of this shape will support the system of loads applmd to its 
joints. Of course, in cases wIhmc the funicular polygon is not a closed 
figure, it is also necessary to provide the proper reactions for the linkage 
acting along the directions of the first and last strings of the polygon. 
The magnitude of th(‘se two reactions are given by measuring the length 
of the first and last rays of the force polygon. 

5-8 Use of Funicular Polygon to Determine Reactions. The 
use of the funicular polygon in determining the iMmetions of a statically 
determinate structure may be explained by consid(^ring the beam and 
loading shown in Fig. 5*9. In this case, the point of application and 
direction of the right reaction and the point of application of the left 
^reaction ar(‘ known, leaving as unknowns the magnitude of both reactions 
5 , and the direction of the left one. These three unknowns may be found 
by knowing that both the force and funicular polygons must close if the 
^co|jpbined system of loads and reactions is to be in equilibrium. 
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A portion of the force polygon may be drawn immediately, viz,, vec-^ 
tors ^ and 12 representing the applied loads. Now seh^ct a pole P, ' 
and draw the rays to points 0, 1, and 2. Draw a string parallel to ray 
PO between the unknown line of action of i?/, and the fon e Fi, While 
the direction of Rl is unknown, it is known that point a is one point on its 
line of action and therefore this string may be drawn from point a to 
an intersection with Fi, Likewise, draw successively the strings between-f 
Fi and F 2 and then between F 2 and the known line of ac tion of Rr. 
This last string intersects Rr at point b. The closing string of the 
funicular polygon will b(‘ the string ah. Now the corresponding ray may . 
be drawn in the fon^e polygon parallel to this closing string. This rgy 
must go through the v(*rtex that is the intersection of the vectors, r(‘pr^* 
senting Rr and Rl, Since string 3 was drawn between F 2 and Rr parallel ^ 



to ray P2, one end of the vector representing Rr must be at point 2 on 
the force polygon. It is known further that this reaction is vertical. 
Through point 2, therefore, draw a vertical vector representing Rr, The 
other end of this vector must lie on the ray parallel to the closing string, 
and thus vertex 3 of the polygon is located. Vector 23 gives the magnb 
tude of Rr, and vector 30, the closing vector of the force polygon, gives 
the direction and magnitude of /?l. 

This pro(!edure is straightforward, but sometimes students become 
confused as to wlndher to draw the ^ ector for the reaction with the known 
direction through the first or last vertex of the force, i,e,, in this case 
whether through point 0 or 2. Such confusion is not necessary if one 
remembers that a given string drawn between the lines of action of two 
forces is parallel to the ray which passes through the intersection of the 
two vectors representing these forces in the force polygon. In this case, 
string 1 is drawn parallel to ray PO and string 3 parallel to ray P2, 
This implies that one end of the vector representing Rl is at point 0 on 
the force polygon and one end of the vector for Rr at point 2. 
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^ This method of determining reactions is general and is not limited to 
^ special cases as is the three-force method. 

5*9 Funicular Polygons Drawn through One, Two, or Three 
Specified Points. When one reconsiders the procedure for drawing a 
funicular polygon for a given set of forces, it is apparent that it is possible 
to draw an infinite number of funicular polygons for that partk|dar set 
of forces, for any one of an infinite number of points can be s^M^d as 
the pole of the force polygon. Sometimes, however, it is neces5l(|y to 
draw the funicular polygon so that it will pass through certain specific 
points in the space diagram. Under such conditions, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to limit the selection of the pole to certain specific points. 

" First consider the case where it is necessary to pass the funicular 
polygon through one specific point in the space diagram, such as point a 
in Fig. 5 • 10. This may be done by drawing between forces F 2 and Fz 



sfhy desired string that also passes through point a. The ray corrovspond- 
•^ing to this string may now be drawn parallel to it and passing through the 
intersection of the vectors for F 2 and Fz in the force polygon. The pole 
P may now be selected as any point along this ray and the remainder of 
the corresponding funicular polygon completed as shown. Obviously, 
any one of an infinite number of poles P can be selected in this manner, 
ik* and hence an infinite number of polygons can be drawn passing through 
the single point a. 

When it becomes necessary to pass the funicular polygon through two 
particular points such as a and b in Fig. 5 11, the procedure must be 
altered somewhat. Suppose temporarily that these forces are imagined 
to be applied to a structure supported by a hinge support at point a 
and a roller support supplying a vertical reaction at point 6. Then, 
proceeding in the usual manner, these two imaginary reactions can be 
^obtained, using the funicular polygon labeled with the strings 1, 2, 3, and 
t 4 and the closing string ab\ This funicular polygon is drawn using the 
f pole P. Of course, the value so determined for the reactions Rr and Rl 
9nll be the same regardless of what point is chosen for the pole P, and 
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therefore the position of vertex v in the force polygon is unique. If ii» 
the pole P has been selected as desired, the resulting funicular polygon ^ 
will pass through points a and b and the closing string of this polygon 
will be the line ab. The corresponding ray for this string will be parallel 
to ab and will also pass through vertex v of the force polygon. This ray 
has ber^ so drawn and labeled 5'. Any point along this ray may now be'^ 
selected as the pole P', which will result in a funicular polygon with strings* 
1', 2^ 3', 4', and 5', which pass through the two specified points a and b\ 
in the space diagram. Again, it is apparent that any one of an infinite 
number of poles P' can be selected in this manner and hence an infinite ^ 



numbor of funicular polygons can be drawn passing through tw o specified 
points a and 6. ^ 

Now^ (consider a case where it is necessary to pass the funicular polygon 
through three specified points a, 6, and c, as shown in Fig. 5 12. As 
before, assume temporarily that these forces are acting on a structure 
supported by a hinge support at a and a roller support supplying a verti¬ 
cal reaction at c. Continue as before, and determine these reactions 
Rl and Rr by drawng the funicular polygon with strings 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 and thus locating vertex v in the force polygon. As demonstrated in 
the preceding paragraph, the pole of a funicular polygon passing through 
points a and c mu^Ulie somewhere along the line vx parallel to line ac. 
Now consider only the forices lying between points a and 6, and assume 
these forces to be supported by a hinge support at a and a roller support 
supplying a vertical reaction at point 6. These reactions R'l and R'r 
may be determined by using the funicular polygon with strings 1, 2, 3, 
and 6 and thus locating vertex w in the force polygon. Likewise, the 
pole of a funicular.^ly.gHg|||passing through points a and b must lie some¬ 
where along the Ip^; t«|^3prallel to Jine ab. Hence, for the polygon to 
pass through all thimJ||||iQt8 a, 6, and c, the pole P' must be located at 
the intersection of tile vx and In this case, only one pole P' may 
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be locatiSi^ in this manner, and hence only one funicular polygon may be 
passed through three specified points. Further, a funicular polygon 
cannot be made to pass through more than three specified points. 




5*10 Graphical Determination of Shear and Bending Mo¬ 
ment. After finding the reactions of a beam graphically, shear and 
bending moment may also readily be found by graphical methods. 
Shear, being the transverse component of the n‘sultant of the forces 
applied either to the left or to the riglit of a section, may easily be found 
from the force polygon. Graphical dc‘termination of bending nuiinent, 
however, requires additional considerations beyond the techniques 
already discussed. 

The bending moment at a section is equal to the moment of the 
resultant of the forceps applied either to the left or to the right of the 
section. Of course, the magnitude and direction of such a resultant may 
be determined from the force* poKgon, white a point on its line of action is 
located by the intersection of tin; appropriate strings of tin; funicular 
^polygon. By using this information and scaling the levcT arm of the 
resultant, it is possible; to compute the desin‘d moment. It is simpler, 
however, to compute the moment by using the procedure developed by 
the following considerations: 

Consider the force system Fu F 2 , and F 3 shown in Fig. 5 -13, and sup¬ 
pose that it is desired to compute the sum of the moments of these tliree 
forces abrjut point a. The sum of the moments of these three for(;es is 
equal to the moment of their resultant about point a, whi(;h will be called 
»A/a. Then, 


M. = (i?,„)(m) = {UT){m) 

^here UT is measured to the force scale and rn to the distance scale. 


(a) 

If 
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the line de is drawn parallel to OT, then the triangles OPT and cde are ^ 
similar. . Therefore, drawing H perpendicular to OT, 

- = ^ or Hde = OTm (6) 

* m H ^ 

Hence, 

Ma = Hde (c) 

where de is measured to the distance scale and II to the force scale. H is 
called the pole distance. 

In general, determining the product of Hde furnishes a convenient 
way of evaluating the moment of the resultant (and hence of the three 
forc(\s) about point a. The following procedure summarizes this graph¬ 



ic 

Fig. 5 13 


ical nu^tlK)d of determining the moment of a system of forces about a 
given point a: 

1. (^.onslruct the force polygon for this system. Select a pole P, 
and draw the corresponding funicular polygon. 

2. Draw through point a in the space diagram a line parallel to the 
direction of the resultant of the s>stem as determined in the force polygon. 

3. Measure to the distance scale the intercept of this line between the 
strings of the funicular polygon, the intersection of which determines a 
point on the line of action of the resultant. 

t. Also measure to the'force scale the pole distance H that is the per¬ 
pendicular distance from the pole P to the resultant vector in the force 
polygon. 

5. The moment of the force s>stem about point a is then equal to 
the prcKluct of the intercept, from step 3, and the pole distance, from 
step I. ' 

The following examples illustrate how conveniently this procedure 
may be applied to the computation of t^e bending moment at various^ 
points in a beam. ^ ^ 

. M 
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It is often necessary to consider cases where the load is distributed 
instead of concentrated. In such cases, the portion of the beam so loaded 
must be divided into a series of short sections. The total load acting 
on each section is then assumed to be concentrated at the center of 
gravity of the load for that section. The graphical solution for reactions, 
shear, and bending moment is then carried out as usual, considering the 
distributed load to be replaced by this series of concentrated loads. 
The values of the reactions found in this manner are not in error, but the 
values of shear and bending moment are exact only at the ends of 
the various short sections into which the distributed load is divided. 
The ordinates of the shear and bending-moment curves at intermediate 
points are not appreciably in error, however, provided that the lengths 
of the sections are reasonably small. 


Example 5*1 Draw the shear and bending-moment diagrams for this beam: 


20 ^ 
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SHEAR aI^D bending MOMENT 

Af« - 3i.O X 2,30 = 

Md = 3i,0 X 3.80 = 

Af. « X f.45 = 44.9*' 

Discussion s 

Jn this examplet all the loads are vertical and develop vertical reactions. As a resultt 
at any point along the beam, the resultant of the loads either to the right or to the left of that 
section is a vertical force. The computation of shear and, particularly, bending moment is 
therefore considerably simplified. For example, in computing the bending moments 
at various points, the pole distance H^will be constant for every point, and the intercepts 
measure in the funicular polygon wiU all be along vertical lines. 


Example 5*2 Draw the shear and bending-moment diagrams for this beam: 
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Computed by using forces on 


Left 


Right 

\h = 39.7 X 0.60 = 23.S 

or 

30.0 X 0.90 = 27.0 

A/. = 30.0 X3.i0 = 93.0 

or 

39.2 X 2.-40 = 0-4.0 

Mi = 39.2 X 0.60 = 23.6 

or 

39.7 X 0.60 = 23.8 


Average Ah — 
Average Ale = 
Average Aid — 23.7^* 


j Discussion: 

In simple problems such as Example 5 ‘ /, the graphical method may be applie^fithoul 
difficulty. As soon as the loads are inclined or the beam is no longer supported in a simple 
^d-supported manner, the method becomes considerably more complex. 

,|k In this case, after finding the reactions using force and funicular polygons I, it is 
^ necessary to redraw the force polygon so that the forces are laid out in the same order as 
they are encountered in traversing the menilwr from one end to the other. After force 
polygon II and its corresponding funicular polygon have been laid out in this manner, 
it is possible to compute the shear and bending moment at all the various points along the 
beam. Normally, the second funicular polygon may be superimposed on the first. Here, 
however, two separate space diagrams have been drawn to avoid unnecessary confiution. 

Note that the bending moments have been computed from the forces on each side of the 
section to obtain a check. 


5* *11 Stresses in Trusses—!i\Ia\well Diagram—Bow’s Notation. 
The grapfiical method of joints is a convenient method for dtAerrnining 
the bar stresses of certain stati(?ally determinate lruss(\s. Assuming 
that the reactions have been determin(*d previously by either graphical or 
algebraic methods, the bar stresses can then be determined by drawing a 
series of force polygons, one for each joint. It will be found convenient, 
however, to combine all these polygons into one composite figure called a 
Maxwell diagram after its originator. Clerk Maxwell. 

At any joint, the bar stresses and external forces fonp a concurrent 
coplanar force system, which to be in equilibrium must prodia^e a closed 

* force polygon. Closure of the force polygon is equivalent to salisfying 
the two algebraic conditions 2)^* = 0 and = 0. Since the directions 
of all forces acting on a joint are known, the magnilnde of hvo unknown 
bar stresses may be determined, therefore, by making the for(!(* polygon 
for the joint close. It is thus possible to determine all the bar stresses 
in a simple truss by starting at a joint where there are only two unknown 
stresses and then consid(iring each of the other joints in turn, always 
working with a joint where there are not more than two unknowns. 

In applying the graphical method of joints, the external and internal 
‘ forces may be identified by using Bow's nolalion. To apply this notation, 
the spaces between external forces are designated by Roman numerals 
and those between bars by Arabic numerals as illustrated in Fig. 5*14. 
an external force may be identified by reading the nurnbiirs on each 
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side of it in a clockwise order; for example, the force acting at joint B is i 
called force I-II. Likewise, the internal force with which a member 
acts on a joint is identified by reading the numbers on each side of that 
member in a clockwise order about that joint; for example, member Be 
acts on joint B with a force 32. j 

Afte£ the space diagram has been labeled according to Bow’s notation, : 
the reactions of a truss such as the one in Fig. 5 • 14 may be computed by 
either graphical or algebraic methods, whicdiever is more coiivcuiieiit. 
Thmi^ is possible to isolate joint a where two bar stresses are unknown i 
and to det(‘rinine these unknowns by drawing the force polygon showu^ ^ 



Tlu^ vectors d|||||^is polygon should be laid out in the clockwise order 
of tlu‘ forces arOTiid the joint. The ends of a vector should be identified by 
the same numbers that lie on each side of the corresponding force in the 
space diagram, arranged so that reading the number first at the rear and 
then at the front end of a vector places them in the same order as that in 
which they are encountered in going clwkwise around the joint. If 
this procedure is followed,'then the numbers of the vertices from start to 
finish of the force polygon read in the same order as that in which the 
nunibi^rs are encountered in going ckK'kwisc around the joint. In this 
way, it is found from the force polygon for joint a that the forces with 
which bars aB and ah act on joint a are measured by the vectors LT 
and l-VI, respectively, which indicate that the character of stress in aB 
is compression and that in ab is tension. 

Having the stress in ab, it- is now possible to proceed to joint b and 
construct a force polygon from which the stresses in bars Bb and be 

% * 
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be determined. Then proceeding to joint B, there are only two unknown 
stresses, in bars Be and BC, which may be determined from the force 
polygon for this joint. Considering the remaining joints in turn enables 
one to complete the stress analysis of the truss. Instead of constructing a 
separate polygon for each joint, however, it is more convenient to draw 
one Maxwell diagram that in effect combines all the separate joint 
polygons. 

To construct a Maxwell diagram, first draw a force polygon jpor all 
the external forces, laying out the vectors in the same order as the forces 
are encountered in going clockwise around the structure. If the reactions 



have been determined graphically and the resulting force polygon has 
not been laid out in this manner, then a new polygon must be drawn 
with the vectors so arranged. The vertices of this polygon should be 
labeled in the same manner as described above for the joint force polygon. 
The Maxwell diagram for the truss of Fig. 5 • 14 was started in this manner 
and is shown in Fig. 5 -15. Now consider a joint such as a where there 
are only two unknown bar stresses, and note the numbers of the spaces 
surrounding this joint. All but one, 1, have corresponding vertices in 
the part of the Maxwell diagram drawn so far. The missing vertex, 
number 1, may be located by drawing through the two adjacent vertices, 
I and VI, lines parallel to the intervening bars, aB and ah, respectively. 
Now, considering joint 6 in the same way, vertex 2 is the only one missing 
and is located by drawing through vertices 1 and V lines parallel to bars 
hB and 6c, respectively. The remaining missing vertices 3, 4, 5, and 6 
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may be located in turn by considering successively joints B, C, c, and d 
(or D), Note that, at the time when each of these joints is considered, 
there is only one missing vertex associated with that joint. 

The construction of the Maxwell diagram having been completed, it is 
a simple matter to determine the magnitude and sense of the force with 
which a bar acts on a given joint. Read the numbers on each side of a - 
bar in a clockwise order around a joint. The magnitude and sense with 
which ihat bar acts on that joint are given by the vector measured from the 
vertex of the first number to the vertex of the second number. The bar 
stresses so determined in this example are recorded on the line diagram 
the truss. ^ 

After comparing the Maxwell diagram with the force polygon for ^ 
the separate joints, it is evident that the diagram is simply a composite 
figure in which all the joint polygons have been superimposed. It is also 
evident that the use of the clockwise direction throughout this discussion 
is arbitrary: the whole system would have worked equally well if every¬ 
thing were reversed and taken in a counterclockwise order throughout. 

5*12 Certain Ambiguous Cases—Fink Roof Truss. The Max¬ 
well diagram described in the previous article may be drawn without 
difficulty for any simple truss. When the ideas are applied to a compound 
truss, the diagram may be drawn up to a certain point; then one discovers 
that at each of the remaining joints there are more than two unknown bar 
stresses and therefore more than one missing vertex. 

Consider a compound truss such as the Fink roof truss showm in Fig. 

5 -16. After finding the reactions, a force polygon for the external forces 
may be laid out and the Maxwell diagram started in the conventional 
manner by considering first joint a and then proceeding in turn to joints 
B and b. Considering now either joint C or c, there are three unknown 
bar stresses and therefore two unknown vertices at either of these joints; 
it is thus impossible to continue with the Maxwell diagram. Of course, 
it is possible to go aci*oss to joint i and work back successfully at joints h 
and H, but then the same dilemma is encountered at either of joints G 
or g One of the several alternative methods available to circumvent 
this difficulty is discussed below: 

Suppose temporarily that we replace bars Cd and dD by the bar Dc 
as indicated by the dashed line. We shall call the space enclosed by 
triangle cDE by number 6' and the space enclosed by triangle cCD by 
number 4'. Such a replacement does not alter the stresses in bars 
aB, a6, 6B, be, bC, BC, DE, Ed, or eg of the original truss. This is evident 
when one considers the computation of the stresses in these meml>ers 
using the sections indicated. The locations of vertices 1, 2, and 3 of the 
Maxwell diagram, therefore, remain the same for either the original or the 
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altered truss. It is thus possible to locate vertex 4' of the altered truss 
by considering joint C and then to proceed to joint D to locate vertex 6'. 
The hx'ation of vertex 6' so determined for the altered truss coincides with 
6 for the original truss, since in either case the stress in ba^ DE and 
dE is the same. It is now possible to return to the original;4russ and, 
by considering in turn joii\ts D and C, to locate tlic correcBbositions 
of vertices 5 and 4, respectively. Now it is easy to proc«fa in the 
conventional manner and locate the remaining vertices 7 to IS. 
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5*13 Reactions and Bar Stresses of Thrcc-hingcd Arches. 
Once the reactions of a three-hinged arch have* l)(*«*n d(‘terminc*d, there 
is no difficulty encountered in dra\%ing a Maxwell diagram to lind the 
bar stresses. The reactions may be dett*rmim‘d, of course, eillu*r ana¬ 
lytically or grapliically. The gniphical solution for the reactions of 
three-hinged arches requires some additional consuhnations, how(*v(‘r. 

One graphical method of finding the reactions utilizes an important 
characteristic of a three-hinged arch. Consider the arch shown in Fig. 
5 • 17. The reactions of the structure may be ('omputed by superimposing 
the separate effects of (1) the loads applied to the left half a(!ling by th(‘rn- 
selves and (2) those applied to the right half. It is easy to find the 
separate effects, for in each case one half of the arch is not acted upon by 
any external loads. In such cases, the reaction aeding on tlu^ unloaded 
half must be directed through the center of the crown hinge at j)oint b 
80 that the bending moment about the hinge will be zero. In both case's 
I and II, therefore, the graphical solution is the same as the cas(^ of an 
end-supported beam where the magnitude of both n^ac^tions but the 
direction of oidy one of them is unknown. The reactions in castes I juid II 
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are obtained by selecting the poles Pi and and drawing the funicular 
polygons shown. If the two force polygons are plotted together as shown, 
it is then a simple matter to superimpose the two cases graphically and 
find the resultant reactions /?« and Rc developed by the combined system 
of loads. 

A second graphical method of finding the reactions involves passing 
the funiwlar polygon of the external loads through the three hinges 
a, 6, and c. In Art. 5 • 7, it is pointed out that a system of external forces 
can be supported by a linkage system which has the same shape as the 
funicular polygon for those forces. Considering one half of the arch at a^ 
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time, the external loads acting on each half can be supported on a linkage 
with end reactions corresponding to a funicular polygon whose end strings 
pass through the hinges at the support and crown. Since the action of 
the left half on the right half must be equal and opposite to the action of 
the right on the left, the end strings at the crown hinge of the funicular 
polygon of each half must be collinear. This means that the two separate 
polygons must be capable of being combined into one continuous polygon 
for the entire arch, which passes through all three hinges a, 6, and c. 
If a pole is found so that the funicular polygon for all the external loads 
passes through these three points, the end reactions may then be obtained 
by measuring the first and last rays on the force polygon. 
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5-14 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 5*1 Find {graphically the resultant of the forces shown in Fi{?. 5 18. 
Indicate its magnitude. Show its direction by indicating its horizontal and 
vertical components. Use scale 1 in. = 1 ton. 

SOT 

90 ^ 

707 

JOT 

Fio. 5-18 



Problem 3*2 Find graphically the forces necessary to hold each of the 
frames of Fig. 5 19 in equilibrium. Indicate the magnitude of lK)th the force 
and its horizontal and vertical components. Locate the line of action of the 
resultant force with reference to horizontal and vertical axes drawn through 
the center of each frame. 



Problem 3*3 Find the resultant of the forces shown in Fig. 3 20 by use 
of the funicular polygon. Indicate its magnitude and direction, and locate 
the intersection of its line of action with the horizontal base line. Scales 
1 in. = 3 ft, and 1 in. = 50 lb. 


so* 40* SO* 
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Problem 5*4 Find the horizontal and vertical components of the reactions 
of the structures of Fig. 5'21, using the three-force method. 
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Fio. 5 -21 
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Problem 5*7 Find graphically the bar stresses in the members of the Fink 
roof truss of Fig. 5 • 24. 



Fig. 5-21 



Problem 5*9 Draw the curves of shear and bending moment for the beams 
of Fig. 5 • 26, using graphical methods. 


20 ^ 20 '^ M 15 ^ 




200 lbs. per ft. 



Fia. S -26 


20 ' 
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Problem 5*10 Draw the 
funicular polyf;on for the beam and 
loading of Fig. 5 • 27, so that it passes 
through the points of support and 
also through a point 20 ft below the 
center of the span. 

Problem 5*11 A cable is suspended from two points at the same elevation 
and 20 ft apart. The cable supports nine weights of 100 lb each, spaced 2 ft 
apart, the distance between each support and the nearest weight being 2 ft. The 
lowest point on the cable is 5 ft below the line joining the supports. What is the 
length of the cable, and what is the maximum tension in it? Use graphical 
methods. 

Problem 5*12 Find the reactions and bar stresses of the trusses of Fig. 
5 28, using graphical methods. 





60 f< 




10 ' 


/5 




/o' 


Fig. 5 -27 


Problem 5* 13 Using graphical methods, find the reactions and bar stresses 
of the truss shown in Example 4 • 5. 



CHAPTER 6 


INFLUENCE LINES 

6*1 Introduction. Chapters 2 to 5 are devoted to a consideration 
of the basic ideas involved in the computation of reactions, shears, bend¬ 
ing moments, and bar stresses for statically determinate structures. 
Before any of these functions can be computed, it is of course necessary 
to establish the condition of loading for which the analysis is to be made. 

^ In Chap. 1, distinction is drawn between dead loads, such as the weight 
of the structure itself, which remain stationary, and live loads, which 
may vary in position on a structure. 

When one is designing any specific part of a structure, it is necessary 
to proportion the part under consideration so that it has sufficient 
strength to withstand the greatest stress to which it may be subjected 
during the life of the structure. In order to design such a part, the great¬ 
est contribution of the live load to the total design stress is one of the 
items that must be determined. The stress produced in a given part by 
the live load varies with the position of the load on the structure. There 
is always one position of the live loads on a structure that will cause the 
maximum live stress in any particular part of the structure. The part 
of the structure and the type of stress involved may be, for example, the 
reaction at a support; the bending moment or shear at a section in a 
beam or girder; the tension or compression in a truss member; or the load 
carried by a particular rivet. The proper design of the various parts 
will, in general, depend on different live-load positions. 

It should therefore be clear that it is essential for the structural 

“ analyst to understand clearly the methods by which the position of live 
load which causes the maximum stress at any point may be determined. 

6*2 Illustration of Variation in Stress with Position of Load. 
Suppose that a downward load of unity be placed at point A on the beam 
AB of Fig. 6 1. By taking moments about B, the reaction Bau is found 
to act upward and to equal 1. At A' on the base line A'B', A' being direct¬ 
ly beneath A, let the distance +1 be plotted vertically. Let the applied 
unit load now travel to C; upon taking moments about B, Bxy is found to 
equal ordinate nt C' on the base line A'B', C' 

being directly below the point of application of the unit load. Let the 
unit load now travel to D; Rav becomes +%o; plot +Ho vertically at 
Z)', which is directly below D. 

^ Repeat the procedure for all positions of the unit load between A 

^ 154 
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and B. The resultant reaction values, plotted in each instance from the 
base line A'B\ and directly below the particular load position, all lie 
on a straight line. This might have been foreseen, since, for the unit 
load at any section at distance x from Rav equals +x/20. The 
ordinate +3^/20 is plotted at distance x from B\ and the plot of x/20 
against x is linear. 

Because of the manner of plot¬ 
ting this curve from the base line 
A'jB', a number of important con¬ 
clusions can be drawn. 

1. The ordinate at any point on 
this curve equals the value of Rav if 
a unit load is applied at that sec¬ 
tion. (Note that all ordinates 
refer to the reaction at point A, and 
that it is the position of the unit 
load causing this reaction which 
is the variable in constructing the curve.) 

2. As the unit load travels from B to A, the reaction at A increases 
linearly. The maximum value of Rav is seen to occur when the load is 
applied at A. 

3. Since all the ordinates to ^lis curve arc positive, it may be con¬ 
cluded that a unit load applied at €uiy point along the span AB causes an 
upward reaction at A. Hence, if this structure were to be loaded with a 
uniform live Iqad, the live load should extend over the entire span AB 
in order to give a maximum value to RAy. 

6*3 The Influence Line—Definition. The curve drawn in Fig. 
6 -1 is called an infiueivce line because it shows the influence on a certain 
fiinction of a unit load as it travels across the structure. In this particu¬ 
lar case the function under consideration is tlie vertical reaction at A. 
The function may, however, be anything that varies as the load moves 
across the span, such as moment or shear at a given section in a girder or 
beam, or stress in a particular truss member, or deflection of a given 
point on a structure. 

An influence line may be defined as follows: An influence line is a 
curve the ordinate to which at any point equals the value of some particular 
fundion due to a unit load acting at that point. 

Curve b <rf Fig. 6*2 shows the influence line for moment at C, the 
center of an end-supported beam. That this curve satisfies the definition 
Ibt an influence line may be verified by checking the ordinate at any point. 
If, for example, a unit load is applied at D, the moment at C equals 
^ X 10 « +2.5. This b the ordinate to the influence line at point />. 



A' C !>• E‘ F' B* 

Fig. 61 
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Curve c of this figure shows the influence line for shear at Z), the left 
quarter point. That this curve satisfies the definition of an influence 
line may also be seen by checking the ordinate at any point. If, for 
example, the unit load is applied just to the right of D, the shear at D 
equals +M* 

By definition, an influence line shows the effect of a unit load as it 
travels across the span. It should be apparent that such a curve is 
closely related to a live load moving a(‘ross a bridge. The usefulness of 
influence lines is not, however, limited to bridge structures, since they 



(a) 


(b) 


Cc) 


are of importance in the determination of maximum stresses in any 
structure subject to the action of live loads. These live loadslnay bt; 
the movable loads in an office building, or the aerodynamic loads on the 
wing of an airplane, or the hydrostatic support caused by the'^place¬ 
ment of waves on the hull of a ship. 1 

6*4 Construction of Influence Lines for Beams. ConiMer the 
beam shown in Fig. 6 • 3a. To illustrate the method of constructii^ 
ence lines, an influence line for the shear just to the left of point i|l ml 
first be constructed, as shown in Fig. 6 • 36. When a unit load is a 
at any position to the left of this section, the shear just to the left ’^^ 
equals the unit load and is negative. Hence the influence line has tne 
ordinate —1 from C to A. When a unit load is applied in any position 
between A and B, the shear just to the left of A is zero. Hence the 
ordinate to the influence line is zero in this portion of the beam. 
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The influence line for the shear at D will now be constructed, as shown 
in Fig. 6-Sc. If a unit load is applied at C, the shear at D ma/^Jbe com¬ 
puted fro^4he reaction atB and is seen to equal the unit load 

travels frcMk C to i4, the reaction at B and hence the shear at D decreases 
to zero. Hence the influence line for the shear at D varies from + at C 



the influence line between C and A is a straight line may be seen by either 
of the flowing two methods: 

" 1. The unit load may be applied at any point between C and A and 
the shear at D computed. When this value is plotted at the point of 
^i|l{flication of the load, it will be found to lie on a straight line. 

*2. If the distance from A to the load is denoted by x, the vertical 
reaction at B acts downward and has the value .r/10. The shear at D 
therefore equals +a-/10. The plot of +a'/lO against x is a straight line. 

As the unit load travels from A to a point just to the left of D, the 
reaction at B increases from zero to +^io* Hence the shear at D goes 
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from zero to —Mo- The ordinate to the influence line at a poiht just to 
the left of £> is therefore —Mo- That the influence line is a straight line 
varying from zero at A to —Mo at D may be seen on the basis of either of 
the arguments which led to the conclusion that it was straight between C 
and A. 

Now consider the unit load placed just to the right of D. If the shear 
at £> is computed from the forces to the right 6f Z), as has been done 
previously, it is necessary to consider two forces, the reaction at B and 
the unit load itself. If, on the other hand, the shear at D is computed 
from the forces to the left of D, it is necessary to consider only the reac¬ 
tion at A. 

It is often preferable, in computing ordinates to influence lines, to 
work from the forces on the side of the section that is away from the 
unit load. For the case under consideration, Rav = +Mo» so that the 
shear at D is +Ko- This is the ordinate to the influence line just 
to the right of D. It is to be noted that as the unit load passes D, while 
moving from left to right, the shear at D increases suddenly from —Mo 
to +Ko- As the unit load travels from just to the right of D to B, the 
reaction at A, hence the shear at D, decreases linearly from +Mo to 
zero. Hence the influence line is a straight line running from +Mo at D 
to zero at i4. 

The influence line for the moment at A will now be constructed, as 
shown in Fig. 6 • 3d. When a unit load is placed at C, the moment at A 
equals —5. As the load travels from C to A, the moment at A decreases 
linearly to zero. With the load at any position between A and J3, the 
moment at A equals zero, as can be seen from a consideration of the forces 
to the left of A. 

To construct the influence line for the moment at D, as shown in 
Fig. 6-Be, one may proceed as follows: Owing to a unit load at C, the 
moment at D equals — as may easily be computed from the reaction 
at B. As the load goes from C to A, the moment at D decreases linearly 
to zero. Hence the influence line is a straight line from — at Cto 
zero at A. As the load goes from A to D, the reaction at B increases 
linearly from zero to +Mo; the moment at D, computed from this reac¬ 
tion, increases linearly from zero to +Mo X 7 = +^Ho; hence the 
influence line is a straight line from zero at A to at D. As the 

load goes from D to B, the reaction at A decreases linearly from +Mo to 
zero; the moment at D, computed from this reaction, decreases linearly 
from +Mo X 3 = ^Ko to zero at B. 

6*5 Properties of the Influence Line. Influence lines may be 
used for two very important purposes: (1) to determine what position of 
live loads will lead to a maximum value of the particular function for 
which an influence line has been constructed; (2) to compute the value 
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of that Hmction with the loads so placed or, in fact, for any loading 
condition. 

Since the ordinate to an influence line equals the value of a particular 
function due to a unit load acting at the point where the ordinate is 
measured, the following two theorems hold: 

1. To obtain the maximum value of a function due to a single concen^ 
trated live load, the load should be placed at the point where the ordinate to 
the influence line for that function is a maximum. It is obvious that if the 
maximum positive value of a function is desired, the load should be 
placed at the point where the ordinate to the influence line has its maxi¬ 
mum positive value, while, if the maximum negative value is to bev>^ 
obtained, the position of the load is determined by the maximum nega-»/ 
tive ordinate. 

2. The value of a function due to the action of a single concentrated live 
load equals the product of the magnitude of the load and the ordinate to the ^ 
influence line for that function, measured at the point of application 
of the load. This follows from the principle of superposition. Further, 
the total value of a function due to more than one concentrated load can 
be obtained by superimposing the separate effects of each concentrated 
load, as determined by theorem 2. 

To illustrate the application of these two theorems, suppose a con¬ 
centrated live load of 10,000 lb is applied to the beam of Fig. 6-3a. If 
the influence line of Fig. 6 • 3c is used, the maximum positive shear that 
this load can cause at D occurs with the load just to the right of D and 
equals 10,000(-J-Ko) = +7,000 lb. The maximum negative shear at 
the same section occurs with the load just to the left of D and equals 
10,000 = —3,000 lb. From Fig. 6-36, the maximum positive 

moment at D occurs with the load at D and equals 

10,000(+2>fo) = +21,000 ft-lb 

From the definition of an influence line, the following theorem, deal¬ 
ing with uniformly distributed live loads, is apparent: 

3. To obtain the maximum value of a function due to a uniformly dis¬ 
tributed live load, the load'should be placed over all those portions of the 
structure for which the ordinates to the influence line for that function have 
the sign of the character of the function desired. 

To compute, from the influence line, the actual value of the function 
due to a uniformly distributed live load, the following theorem should 
be used: 

4. The value of a function due to uniformly distributed live load is equal 
to the product of the intensity of the loading and the net area under that 
portion of the influence line, for the function under consideration, which 
corresponds to the portion of the structure loaded. 
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That the foregoing theorem is correct may be seen from the following: 
Let AB be the influence line for a given function F, for a portion of 
a structure, as shown in Fig. 6*4, that is subjected to a uniformly dis¬ 
tributed load of te lb per ft, applied continuously to the slructure between 
two points M and N, That portion of the uniform load applied in 
distance dx may be treated as a concentrated load equal to w dx. 
By theorem 2, the value of the function F due to this dilferential load 
is given by dF = iv dx y. The total value of /'^due to the load between M 
and N is obtained by integrating dF between a: = 0 and x = a, or 

F = ^ wy dx = ic y dx == w multi¬ 
plied by the area under that portion of 
the influence line which corr(\sponds to 
the portion of the structure loaded. 

To illustrate the application of 
theorems 3 and 4, suppose a uniform 
live load of 1,000 lb per ft is appli('d to 
the beam of Fig. 6'3«. To obtain the 
maximum positive shear at 1 ) (Hg. 
6 3c), the uniform load should exttmd 
from C to A and from D to B, The 
value of this maximum positive shear at A is given by 

l,000[^i(5)(+320 + 32 (,7)(+Ko)] = +3,700 lb 

For maximum negative shear at D, the structure should be loaded from .4 
to D, leading to a resultant shear at I) ecjual to 

1,000[>2(3)(-^(o) 1 = -150 lb 

For maximum positive moment at D, refer to Fig. 6 lie. Tln^ slructure 
should be loaded from A to B; the resultant moiiKuit espials 

l,000(*2(10)(+2jfo)] = +10,500 ft-lb 

For maximum valuers of functioiLS due to a concentrated live load 
and uniformly distributed live load acting simultaneously, the maximum 
function due to each acting separately should be computed by the 
methods already given and the results superimposed. For example, to 
obtain the maximum negative moment at A, in the beam of Fig. 6-3a, 
due to a uniform load of 1,000 lb per ft and a single concentrat(‘ri load of 
10,000 lb, it is found by reference to Fig. 6-3d that the uniform load 
should extend from C to A, and the concentrat'd load should be placed 
at C. The maximum negative moment at A is then given by 

l,000lM(5)(--5)] + 10,000(-5) = -62,500 ft-lb 
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Suppose that a uniform load of 1,000 lb per ft extends over the entire 
length of the beam of Fig. 6-3a. Functions are then computed on the 
basis of the algebraic sum of the component areas that comprise the entire 
influence line. From Fig. 6*3e, the resultant moment at D would, for 
example, be given by l,000lt^(5)( —J' 2 ) + 3li(10)(+^j 20 )] = —3,500 
ft-lb. 

6*6 Influence Lines for • Girders with Floor Systems. The 
structural action of floor systems is diseuss(‘d in Art. 3*9. The con¬ 
struction of influene(‘ lines for girders with floor systems may be illus¬ 
trated by a consideration of Fig. 6*5. An influence line for the shear in 
panel BC will first be drawn, as shown in Fig. 6-56. It should be noted : 


A B C D E r G 



Moment at E 
Fig. 6-5 


that, since live loads can be applied to the girder only by the floor beams 
which are loc’ated at panel points Ay By . . . , G, the live shear has the 
same value at any section in a given panel of the girder. 

When a unit load is placed at Ay Ray = 0. The floor-beam reactions 
to the right of panc'l Bily that is, the forces applied to the girder by the 
floor beams at G, 7), 7^, Fy and G, are also zero. Hence, by computing 
the shear in panel BC from the forces acting on the girder to the right of 
the panel, the shear equals zero. When the unit load is placed at B, 
Ray = +36’» floor-beam reactions at G, D, . . . , G still equal zero; 
hence the shear in panel BC eipials — 36* 

As the unit load travels along a stringer from one panel point to 
another, the influeiu'c line will be a straight line for the panel under 
consideration, provided that the stringers act as end-supported beams 
spanning the adjacent floor l)eains. That this is so may be seen from the 
following: As the unit load travels from one panel point to another, the 
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reactions on the stringer, which are also the forces applied to the girder 
by the floor beams, vary linearly; hence any stress function for the girder, 
such as shear in a given panel, will also vary linearly. The influence 
line for shear in panel BC is therefore a straight line from zero at A to 
-}i at B. 

When a unit load is placed at C, Rav = +^ 3 » while the floor-beam 
reactions at A and B are zero. Then the shear in panel BC equals +%, 
as is easily computed from the forces to the left of the panel. The 
influence line is a straight line from B to C. 

The ordinates to the influence line at panel points D, E, F, and G 
may be computed by a procedure similar to that used in determining the 
• ordinate at C, and the influence line will in each case be a straight line 
between panel points. It will be found that the influence line is a straight 
line from C to G. These computations can be eliminated by the following 
reasoning: As the load travels from C to G, Rav decreases linearly from 
+ ^3 to zero, as is easily seen from a consideration of the external forces 
acting on the structure; sincf the floor-beam reactions at A and B remain 
zero, the shear in panel BC decreases linearly from +^3 to zero. 

It should be pointed out that an influence line may always be con¬ 
structed by computing the value of the function under consideration for 
successive positions of the unit lead and taking care that one includes all 
points where the slope of the influence may change. Panel points con¬ 
stitute such points; but as will be seen later, it is possible to arrange a 
structure so that other points may also be critical. Experience in con¬ 
structing influence lines makes it possible for one to recognize the fact 
that certain portions of the line are linear. This leads to a saving in 
computations, but it is not a necessary procedure. 

Consider now the influence line for the moment at panel point E of 
the prder of Fig. 6 • 5a, which is given in Fig. 6 • 5c. As a unit load travels 
from A to E, Rav increases linearly from zero to +^ 3 , as may be seen from 
a consideration of the external forces, while the floor-beam reactions at F 
and G are zero. Hence the moment at panel point E increases linearly 
from zero at A to a value equal to X 20 = at F, and the 

influence line is a straight line from zero at A to F. As the unit 

load travels from E to G, Rav decreases linearly from +}{i to zero; the 
floor-beam reactions at A, B, C, and D are zero; hence the influence line 
is a straight line from +H X 40 =* +"^94 at E to zero at G. 

It is not necessary for the stringers in every panel to be simply sup¬ 
ported by the adjacent floor beams. Figure 6 • 6 a illustrates a case where 
the stringers are cantilevered in panel BE and where the end stringer in 
" panel EF cantilevers to point G. The construction of an influence line 
for such a structure will be illustrated by considering the moment at 
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panel point E in the girder, as shown in Fig, 6 • 66. As the unit load goes 
from A to C, consideration of the forces acting on the free body consisting 
of the girder plus stringer AC and the floor beams connecting stringer AC 
to the girder shows tliat Rpy increases linearly from zero to Since 

the floor-beam reactions at E and F are zero, the moment in the girder at 
E increases linearly from zero at A to +H X 10 == +5 at C. With the 
unit load at D, Bav = +3'l2; the floor-beam reactions at A and B are 
zero; hence the moment at E equals +32 X 20 = +10. As the unit 
load travels from D to G, Rav 
varies linearly from +3^ to —3^^; 
the floor-beam reactions at A 
and B remain at zero; lienee the 
moment at E varies linearly from 
+ 10 at 1) to -H X 20 = -3.33 
at G. 

6*7 Interpretation of 
Influence Lines for Girders 
with Floor Systems. The four 
theorems of Art. 6 • 5 dealing with 
the use of influence lines are per¬ 
fectly general and are applicable to influence lines for girders with 
floor systems. Suppose that live loads consisting of a uniform load 
of 1,000 lb per ft and a single concentrated load of 10,000 lb are 
applied to the structure of Fig. 6* 5a. To obtain the maximum live 
shear in panel DCy refer to the influence line of Fig. 6-56. It is first 
necessary to locate point a at which this influence line crosses the base 
line. Such a point is called a neutral point, since a load applied at this 
point has no effect on the function under consideration. This point may 
be located by similar triangles; its distance from B will be found to be 
2 ft. The maximum positive live shear in panel BC occurs when the 
uniform load extends from the neutral point to G and when the concen¬ 
trated load is at C; it is equal to 

l,000L'2(+^3)(i8)] + 10,000(+^30 = 22,667 lb 



Moment afE 
Fig. 6-6 




Maximum negative live shear in this panel occurs when the uniform load 
extends from A to the neutral point and the concentrated load is at S; it 
has a value equal to l,000[32(-“ *6)(12)] + 10,000( —36) = —2,667 lb. 
In Fig. 6 • 5c, the maximum positive live moment at panel point JS, due 
to the same live load, occurs with the uniform load extending over the 
entire span and with the concentrated load at E. Its value is equal to 
1,000[3^^(+49.3')(60)] + 10.000(+-*o^) = +533,333 ft-lb. 

The foregoing method of computing maximum live shears and 
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moments, based on locating neutral points and using exact areas under 
influence lines, is exact. The following approximate method is of impor¬ 
tance, since it often involves less computation and is well suited to effi¬ 
cient organization of computations for complicated structures. In the 
approximate method, it is assumed that for uniform live load tla^re is 
acting at each panel point either a full panel load or no panel load what¬ 
ever, depending on whether the ordinate to the infliKuice line indicates 
that a load at that panel point increases or decreases the value of the 
function for w hich a maximum value is desired. 

A full pi\nel load is the maximum possible load that can beliipplied to 
a girder by a floor beam. It can occur only when the slringeik adjacent 
to the panel are fully loaded, and it is eipial (for paiuds of (‘(fual length) 
to le/, where w is the intensity of the uniform load and I is the length of 
the panel. 

Consider again the structure of Fig. 6 5a acted upon by live loads (*on- 
sisting of a uniform load cif 1,000 Ib per ft and a single conct*ntrated load 
of 10,000 lb. For tlie uniform live load, the full panel loarl ecpials 
(1,000) (10) = 10,000 lb. To compute the maximum positive live* shear 
in panel BC by the approximate m<‘th(Kl, this full panel load ts placed 
at C, Dj Ey and F, since the influence line of Fig. 6-56 has positive ordi¬ 
nates at these panel points. No panel locad will be phued at /i, where 
the ordinate to the influence line is negative. The concentralitd load will, 
as in the exact methcxl, be placed at C. The resultant maximum posi¬ 
tive live shear in panel B€ is equal to 

10,000(2;^ + m + 10,000(2.Q = lb 


The corresxxmding value was 22,667 lb by the exact metho|t, so that the 
result by the approximate mctluKl is seen to lx* slightly on the safe side, 
i.e.y slightly larger than the exact value. The approximate imtluKl 
assumes a full panel load acting at C, which could not cxxnir without com¬ 
pletely loading stringer BC; loading stringer BC would cause a floor- 
beam reaction at B equal to half a full panel load, which by itself would 
cause negative shear in panel BC. Because the ix^gative shear due to the 
partial panel load applied at B is lu^glected in the approximate im^tluKl, 
the resultant positive shear computed is necessarily on tin? safe side. 
The approximate method of computing maximum values of functions 
never gives smaller values than does the exact rm^thod. 

To find the maximum positive live moment at E for the same struo 
ture and loading by the approximate method, refer to the influ(m(!e line 
of Fig. 6 DC. For the uniform load, a full panel load of 1(),()0() lb is 
applied at all intermediate panel points, siiu^e all th^ corn^sponding 
ordinates to the influence line are positive. The poiA^trated load is 
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placed at E. The maximum positive live moment is given by 
10,00()(+i0;i + + 30^ + 40^ + 20.J) + io,000(+4a,) 

= +533,333 ft-lb 

This is the sarnie value as that obtained b> the exact method. 

6*8 Series of (^oneenlrated Live Loads—Use of Moment 
Diagram. The methods of using the influence line as pre\iously pre¬ 
sented apply to uniformly distributed live loads and to single concen¬ 
trated live loads, 'rin^y (cannot, however, be used directly when the live 
load confist-s of a serie s of concentrated loads of given magnitude* and 
spacing, 4urh as are actually applied by the wheels of a locomotive^ or of a 
serie*s of trucks. When there is more than one concentrated load, it is 
not possible, in general, lo tell by iiLspection which of the concciitraled 
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Number of /oad 
Wheel spacing 
Distance from had 1 

Sum of toads from /eft 
Sum of moments about /oad 7 
Sum of moments about toad 6 
Sum of moments about toad 5 
Sum of moments about /oad 4 
Sum of moments about toad 3 
Sum of moments about toad 2 


loads shoule^ be place'd at the maximum ordinate of the influence line 
in order to make the givem function a maximum. 

The method that should he' followed for such a live load is eSvSentially 
one of trial. In order to expedite the various trial solutions, it is desirable 
to organize such an analysis carefully, so as to minimize computations. 
For a se'iies of concemtrated loads, a moment diagram, such as is shown in 
Fig. 6 -7, can be used to lulvantage. This particular moment diagram is 
computed for the seven coiu'entrated loads spaced as shown. The 
diagram is practically self-exx)lanatory. The numbers in the six bottom 
rows may be explained by a single illustration: The number 1,900 under 
load 1 and in the horizontal line labeled Sum of inoment-s about load 7 
represents the moment about load 7 of loads 1 to t; thus 


10(W) + 20(:W) + 20(25) + 20(20) = 1,900 


To illiistr»£e the iiso of llit? inoinenl diagram, suppose tl\al it is desired 
to compute tke momeut at load 3 in the beam of Fig. 6-8, due to tlie 
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loading of Fig. 6 • 7 located as shown in Fig. 6 • 8. The moment about B 
of the applied loads is equal to 1,650 (the moment of loads 1 to 5 about 
load 6) plus 110 (the sum of the loads from 1 to 6), multiplied by 2 (the 
distance from load 6 to p>oint J3), whence 1,650 + 110(2) = 1,870 kip-ft. 
Dividing this moment by the span of the beam, Rav is found to equal 
1,870/50 = +37.4 kips. Hence the moment at load 3, working from the 
forces to the left, is given by +37.4(28) - 250 = +798 kip-ft. It is 
to be noted that the moment of 250 kip-ft which was subtracted is the 
moment of loads 1 and 2 about load 3. 
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As a second example of the use of the moment diagram, the shear in 
panel JSC of the girder of Fig. 6 • 9 will be computed for the loads shown 
acting, these loads being a part of the loading of Fig. 6 -7. For the loads 
so placed, load 1 is not on the span. The girder reaction at A is given by 


Ram = 


(1,650 - 350) + (110 - 10)3 
35 


+ 44.5 kips 


The sum of the floor-beam reactions at A and 71 is equal to 

20 + H{20) = 31.1 

Hence the shear in panel JSC ecfuals +44.5 — 31.1 == +13.4 kips. 

In using the moment diagram 
20^ 20^ 20^ 20^ 20*^ jg usually convenient to repro¬ 

duce it to scale on cardboard and 
place it in the proper position on 
a drawing of the structure to be 
analyzed, which is drawn to the 
same scale. 

6 • 9 Series of Concen trated 
Live Loads—Computation of 
Maximum Moment. The computation of maximum moment at a 
given section in a girder will be illustrated by computing the maximum 
moment at C of the girder of Fig. 6* 10a, due to the livA goading corre- 
------r it:- ^ Hne for the 



sponding to the moment diagram of Fig. 6 • 7. 
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^ moment at C is first constructed, as shown in Fig. 6 • 106. The maximum 
moment at C will occur when one of the concentrated loads is at C; 
the first part of the problem consists in finding out which load should be 
at C in order to cause this maximum moment. 

Before attempting this trial solution, the slope of each portion of the 
influence line, going from right to left, is first computed. For example, 
the portion of the influence line for the moment at C, wliich runs from F 
to C, has a slope of = +%* 

Using the moment diagram of Fig. 6 • 7, place load 1 at C. This causes 
a certain moment at C, which, however, will not be computed at this 


ABC D E F 



stage of the analysis. Instead, the entire system of loads will be moved 
to the left until load 2 is at C, and computations will be carried out to 
determine whether the moment at C has been increased or decreased 
by this change in the position of the loads. To see whether the moment 
has become larger or smaller, it is convenient to divide the loads under 
consideration into three groups: (1) lh6se loads which vrere on the 
structure before the loads were moved and which remain on the structure 
after the loads are moved; (2) those loads which were on the structure 
before the loads were moved but which have passed off the structure after 
the loads are moved; (3) those loads which were not on the structure 
before the loads were moved but which are on the structure after the loads 

* The ordinates to an influence line for moment may be interpreted to give the 
moment per pound of applied load and hence are in units of foot-pounds per 
pound » feet. Tl^ increment in ordinates per ft. are therefore in units of ft. per f(X>t: 
that is, they arc np^^imensionaJ 
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are moved. For convenience we shall refer to these three load groups as 
load group 1, load group 2, and load group 3, respectively. 

The following computations determine whether this load move has 
increased or decreased the moment at C. It should be noted that, if a 
load P moves a distance d and if the slope of the influence line is m, the 
corresponding change in moment equals Pdrn. 


Load 1 at section; iiio\ e up load 2 

Increase in moment 

Decrease in moment 

Load group 1 . I^)ads 1 lo 5 

80(io)(+?5) = +:»::« 

io(iO)(-?,-;) = -60 

Ix)ad group 2 .None 

0 

0 

^Load group 3.Ix>ad 6 

20 (.>)(-f 2 .) = 4,10 

0 

All loads combined. 

-h360 

-60 


The net change in moment is +360 — 60 = +300 kip-ft, so that a 
larger moment at C occurs with load 2 at the section ii.e., at (') than with 
load 1. However, it may be that a still larger inonuMit (K*ciirs with load 
3 at the section. The loads will now be movc'd to the left until load 3 
is at C, and computations will be made to detminlne whether this new 
movement of loads has increascKi or decreas(*d tin* moment at C» 


Load 2 at section; move up load 3 

Incrensi^ in moment 

i 

[ De<T»‘as<» in moment 

1 

Load group 1 .All loads 

Load group 2 .None 

Load group 3 .None 

All loads combined. 

: 100(5)(-h?i) = +200 

0 

0 

-f 200 1 

:10(5)(-?5) - -90 

0 

0 


Since 200 is greater than 90, the moment has again increasc‘d. We 
shall now find out whether there will be still a finiln'r increase if load 4 is 
moved to the section. 

liOad 3 Hi move up load t Irirrease in iiioineiii DeiTeast* in moment 


Load group 1 .All loads 80(5;(-|-?5) = -fU )0 r, 0 (ri)(~? 5 ) = -150 

Load group 2 . None 0 0 

Ijoad fix^Hip 3 .None 0 0 

All loads combined. -1-160 — 150 


Again, the moment has increased. We shall now^ move* up load 5. 


Load 4 at sec^tion; move up load 5 Incrcjase in moment Decrease in momenf 

Load group 1.. Jxiads 2 tiT? '60(l^+?^T = +210^ 60 ( 10)350 

Load group 2. liOad 1 ® ^ 

Load group 3. None 0 ^ 

All loads combined.... +240 —360 
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Note that, although load 1 was considered as on the structure with 
load 4 at the section, it caused no moment at C, so that no cliange occurred 
when it passed off the structure. Since 240 is less than 360, moving up 
load 5 caused a decrease in the moment at C. Hence the maximum 
moment at C occurs with load 4 at C, With some experience in moving 
up loads, one might have foreseen that the maximum moment at C 
would not occur with load 1 at the section and that it probably \Nould not 
occur with load 2 at the section. This would have eliminated a portion 
of the foregoing computations. 

With the position of loads causing maximum moment at C known, the 
value of this moment may now be computed, either from the ordinates 
of the influence line directly or by using the moment diagram. By the* 
latter procedure, 


Ihy 


2,200 + 130(10) 
50 


+ 70 kips 


The moment of the floor-beam reactions at A and B about C is equal 
to the monuMit of loads I, 2, and 3 about load 4, which is 500 kip-ft. 
Hence the maximum positives live moment at C equals 

+ 70(20) - 500 = +900 kip+t 


6*10 Sc^ries of Conceiitraled Live Loads—Computation of 
Maximum Shear, Tin' foregoing method of moving up loads, based on 
the use of the innucnce line, is perfectly general and may be used for any 
influence line. >\s a second illustration of its application, the maximum 
positive sln*ar in panel BC of the structure of Fig. 6* 10a, due to the live 
loading of Fig. 6 -7, wiW be (’omputed. The solution might start by plac¬ 
ing load I at- (! (the maximum positive ordinate to the influence line) 
and mo\ing up load 2 to find out >>hether the shear in panel BC increases 
or di‘creas(*s. This step is scarcely necessary, however, since an examina¬ 
tion of th<' loading and the influence line of Fig. 6-10c will lead to the 
conclusion, without computations, that this movement will increase the 
shear in panel BC. 


f^iad 2 at siM'tioii; movf^ up load 3 | 

liiomtso iu shnar 

Decrease in shear 

l^oad irrotip 1 ... Ml loads 1 

Loud ffroiip 2 Noun 

l.<ond group .3 Noiio 

100(5)( + >5o) + 10*(5)(-f>£o) « +11 0 

0 

0 

20(5M--So) - -8 0 

0 

0 

Ml loads coiiihiiiod 

-- L - 

+ 11.0 

-8^ 


* This iorm is fhr load 1. 'I'hc ncirntivo shear duo to this load has docreased, loading to an increaso 
in the positivo lij^nnol /iC. 
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This shows an increase in the positive shear in panel BC. Hence we 
shall move load 4 up to the section. 


Load 3 at laotaon; mov« up load 4 

Increase in shear 

Decrease in shear 

Load group 1. All loada 

Load group 2.None 

Load group 3.None 

AU loada combined. 

«0(5)( + Ho) + 10(5) ( + Ho) - +9.0 

0 

0 

- -16.0 

0 

0 

+9.0 

-16.0 


This shows a decrease in the positive shear in panel BC. Hence the 
imaximum shear in panel BC occurs when load 3 is at C. The value of 
this maximum shear may be obtained as follows, using the moment 
* diagram of Fig. 6 • 7: 

. +57.0 kip. 


The sum of the floor-beam reactions at A and B equals 10 + = 20 

kips; hence the maximum positive live shear in panel BC equals 

+ 57.0 - 20.0 = +37.0 kips 

6*11 Absolute Maximum Live Shear. The methods which 
have been given for the computation of maximum shear due to live loads 
assume that the section or panel in which the shear is to be computed is 
known. It is often desirable to compute the absolute maximum' live 
shear in a member, i.e., the maximum live shear that can occur at any 
section in the member. For a simple end-supported beam or girder, 
absolute maximum live shear will occur at a section immediately adjacent 
to one of the end reactions. If the beam or girder is not a simple end- 
supported member, the absolute maximum live shear will occur on one 
side of one of the reactions. The true value of absolute maximum live 
shear can be determined only by computing the maximum live shear at 
each such section. 

6* 12 Absolute Maximum Live Moment. Similarly, the methods 
which have been given for the computation of maximum moment due to 
live loads assume that the section at which maximum live moment is to 
be computed is known. It is often necessary to compute the absolute 
maximum live moment for a beam or girder. For a simple end-supported 
beam, this occurs at mid-span for either a uniform live load or a single con¬ 
centrated live load. For a simple end-supported girder with a floor 
system, absolute maximum live moment occurs at the pG^j||Lpoint nearest 
the center of the span. For a girder wholly or partly cauPevered, abso- 
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lute maximum live moment is likely to oc^cur at a reaction. If the section 
where absolute maximum live moment occurs cannot be definitely 
identified by inspection, it is necessary to compare maximum moments 
computed for various sections where absolute maximum live moment is 
likely to occur. 

A special case of importance consists in determining the absolute 
maximum live moment due to the action of a series of concentrated live 
loads on an end-supported beam, as shown in Fig. 6 *11. The moment 
curve for a series of concentrated loads 
is a series of straight lines intersecting 
at the positions of the loads, so that 
absolute maximum live moment must 
occur directly beneath one of the loads. 

Two questions must be answered: (1) 

Under which load does absolute maxi¬ 
mum live moment occur? (2) What is 
the position of this load when absolute maximum live moment occurs? 

The answer to the first question must often be determined by trial, 
but the second question is subject to direct analysis. Assume that in 
Fig. 6-11 the absolute maximum live moment will occur under load jB. 
Let the distance from the center of the span to load B be denoted by x 
and the distance from load B to the resultant R of all the loads A, JB, 
C, and D be denoted by d. We wish to determine the value of x that will 
make the moment at load B a maximum. ^ The value of Ruy may be 
determined by staking moments about N and considering the resultant 
force R rather than the actual loads A, B,C, and D. Thus 


M 


^My 


„ R 

B d i CD 
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L/2 
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L/2 


Fig. 6 *11 



Denoting by Mb the moment under load B, 

M. - B.,(J + T-?)(!-*)- '<'• 

Rl. Rd Rx’ , Rtd , 

-T-T-T+TT-'*" 


For a manmum value of Mb, 

dMn _ , Rd _ 

dx ~ L ~ 


whence x = 
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We may therefore conclude that the maximum moment direclly beneath 
one of a series of concentrated live loads that are applied to a simple ^nd- 
supported beam occurs ivhen the center of the span is halfway between that 
particular load and the resultant of all the loads on the span. 

If there are only two concentrated loads to consider, the absolute 
maximum live moment will occur under the heavier of the two loads. 


Such a case is illustrated in Fig. 6 12, where the distance from the 10-kip 

load to the resultant It of the two 


/?' 


12 






R^IS^ 






12 


loads equals (5 X 12)/15 = 1 ft. 
For absolute maximum moment, 
the 10-kip load is placed 2 ft from 
the center of the span, and thus the 
resultant /? is 2 ft on the other side 
of the span center. At this point 
one should check to see whether 
or not b(>th loads are on the span. 
If not, thi‘ absolute maximum 
moment occurs at mid-span when 
the heavy load is at the center of the span. For this case, both loads 
are on the span. The absolute maximum live moment occurs directly 
beneath the 10-kip load and is given by 


_ _ 

Via. 6-12 


k 

If there are more than two concentrated loads, it may not be possible 
to tell by inspection under which load the absolute maximum live moment 
will occur. It will usually occur under a large load n(*ar the cenlei of 
the group of loads. The maximum moment that can occur under each 
of the loads may be determined by the foregoing method, and tin* largest 
of these rnornenLs will be the absolute maximum live moment. 

6*13 Influence Lines for Trusses—General. Influence lines 
may be constructed for the stresvst*s in truss nn'inlxTs and are important 
in determining the location of live loads leading to maximum stresW in 
truss members, as well as for computing the actual values of these rlfnci- 
mum stresses. The same general procedure as that us(*d for constructing 
influence lines for beams and girders is applicable to trusses. It is always 
* possible to compute the ordinate to the influence line for a unit load at 
each panel point of the truss. Usually the stringers act as end-supported 
beams l)etween the floor beams, so that the influence line is a straight 
line between panel points. As was the case with bea|iknnd girders, 
it is often possible to reduce the amount of computatiojiiip recognizing 
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the fact that the influence line is a straight line for several successive 
panoHs. 

Once the influence line has been constructed for the stress in a given 
truss nieinbcr, the interpretation of the curve with respect to loading 
criteria and stress analysis is identical with that for beams and girders. 

lnfl\ience lines for trusses are drawn to correspond to a unit load 
traveling across the loaded chord, i.e,, the chord containing the panel 
points at which the live load is applied. 

6 * 14 Influence Lines for a Pratt Truss. The construction and 
use of influence lines for trusses will be illustrated by a consideration of 



th 0 Pratt truss of Fig. 6 - 13a. To construct the influence line for a chord 
such as bar L 2 L 3 , Uike moments about U 2 of the forces acting on 
one aide of section A~A, With the, unit load to the left of the section, the 
tenilik>n in L 2 L 3 e(]uals Ft^y multiplied by 120 and divided by the truss 
height of 40 ft and hence is directly proportional to Since Rey varies 
linearly as a unit load travels from Lo to L 2 , the influence line is a straight 
line from zero at Lo to = +1 at L 2 . Hdd this linearity not 

been recognized, the value of the ordinate to the influence line at Li 
might have l)e^computed independently and would have been found to 
equal +' == “F * i- With the unit load at L 2 or at any point to 

the right of the tension in L 2 L 8 equals Roy multiplied bv 
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60 and divided by 40. Since Roy varies linearly as a unit load travels 
from L 2 to Le, the influence line is a straight line from +^ 3 {^Ho) = +1 
at Lj to zero at Lo- Tliis influence line is shown in Fig. 6 lib, where 
tension is plotted above the base line. 

The construction of an influence line for stress in a web member will 
be illustrated by Fig. 6 * 13c, where the vertical bar U 2^^2 is considered. 
When a unit load is to the left of section B-B, the tension in this member 
equals the reaction Roy Hence the influence line is a straight line from 
zero at L© to +}3 at L 2 . Wlien the unit load is to the right of section 
B-B, the compression in U 2 L 2 equals the reaction Boy. Hence the influ¬ 
ence line is a straight line from — hi ^^3 to zero at Be, negative stress 
* values being plotted below the base line and indicating compression. 
Between panel points L 2 and Ls* the influence line is a straight line, assum¬ 
ing that the stringers are constructed so that they act as end-supported 
beams between the panel points L 2 and L 3 . 

For both the bars that have been considered, the influence lines 
extend over the entire length of the truss. Such bars are called primary 
truss members. Consider now the vertical member UiL\, the influence 
line for which is shown in Fig. 6 lid. Upon applying the method of 
joints to Li, it is seen that the stress in this bar is zero if the unit load is 
applied to any panel point other than Li, in which case it equals + 1 . 
Such a member of the unit load, which is stressed for certain positions 
only, is caMwl a secondary truss ni(»mber. 

To obtmn maximum live stresses in truss members by use of the 
influence line, no new principles arc involved. For example, suppose 
that it is desired to determine the maximum compression in the vertical 
U 2 L 2 due to a uniform live load of 2,000 lb per ft and a single concentrated 
live load of 15,000 lb. 

By the exact method, the neutral point of the influence line of Fig. 
6 * 13c is determined by sirnilaJr triangles as being located 12 ft to the 
right of L 2 . For maximum compression in [/ 2 B 2 , the uniform load should 
extend from the neutral point to L», while the concentrated load should 
be placed at L 3 . The value of this maximum compression is given by 

2 , 000 a 2 ) (108) (- 3 ^) + 15,OOO(-10 = -^ei.SOOlb 

By the approximate method, the panel loads for the uniform ^ad 
equal 2,000 X 30 = 60,000 lb and are placed at L 3 , L 4 , and Lj. The||bn- 
^entrated load is placed at L 3 . The maximum live compression is given 

^ 60,000(-.^ - ^ - H) + ]5,000(-«2) = ^'67,500 lb 

6*15 Influence Lines fur TruHS with K l>iagonii3<^ For simple 
cases, such as t!iat of the Pralt truss of \rf. 6 - 11 , itjp relatively simple to 
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eliminate as many computations as possible in the construction of influ¬ 
ence lines by recognizing the fact that certain portions of the influence 
line are linear over several successive panels. For more complicated 
trusses, it is often necessary either (1) to compute ordinates for each 
successive panel point or (2) first to construct influence lines for members 
other than that under consideration and use the data thus obtained in 
constructing the influence line actually desired. This latter procedure 
may be illustrated by considering the diagonal U^Mz of the truss of 



Fir.. 6-14 




Fig. 6 •14a, which Ihs K-type diagonals and for which the top-chord 
panel poinfs lie on a parabola. 


^consideration of joint Mz shows that the horizontal components of 
theMreases in bars V^Mz and L^Mz are always equal in magnitude but 
opposite in character. Since the slopes of these two bars are the same, ^ 
the vertical Aimponents of these stresses are likewise equal in magnitude 
and opponite in (Jlharacter: thus they act in the same direction when 


holding in e( 
structure on 


iqlttfeium the vertical forces applied to that portion of the 
L cSITside of section A-A. The top chord Uzlh has a vertical 
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component of stress that must also be considered in the foregoing (umdi- 
tior. of equilibrium. 

The influence line for the total shear in panel 2-3 is first drawn, as 
. shown in Fig. 6 -116. Next, the influence line for tlie vertical component 
of the stress in bar UiUz is constructed, with stresses in that member 
w determined by taking moments about Lz of the forces acting on one side 
of section B-B, This influence line is found to be a triangle with its apex 
at panel points, where the ordinate is equal to — 08)(^^?:m)(^3o) = —H- 

Upon applying SFy = 0 to that portion of the truss to the left of 
section A-A, the tensile vertical component of the stress in f ^ Ua (npials 
half the sum of the positive shear in panel 2-3 and the tensile \ (‘i ticnl 
component in U^Uz- Thus each ordinate to the influence line for the 
vertical component of stress in U 2 M 3 equals half the algt'braic sum of the 
ordinates, at the same section, to the influence lines of Figs. 6 116 and 
c. Since these two influence lines change directions at L 2 and Lz only, 
the influence line for the vertical component of stress in UiMz ^vill 
change direction at those panel points only. The crili(’al ordinates, 
i.e., the ordinates where the direction of the resultant influyice line 
changes, will be as follows: 

At U, [-H + = -H At U, [+H + = +H 

The resultant influence line for the vertical compoiHuit of the stress in 
bar UzMz is shown in Fig. 61W. 

6*16 Maximum Stress in Truss Member Due to Series of Con¬ 
centrated Live Loads. Once the influence line has been construct(‘d 





Lx L2 Lj 

Fig. 6-15 


for stress in a truss member, the position in which a series of concentrated 
live loads should be placed, in order to make a given charac.txT of stress 
in that member have a maximum value, may be determined by moving 
up loads in the manner already described for girders. To illustrate, the 
position of the loads of Fig. 6-7 that gives maximum tension in bar 
LJLz of the truss of Fig. 6-13a will be determined. The necessary por* 
lion of the influence line for this member (see Fig. 6 -136 for the complete 
influence line) is reproduced in Fig. 6 15. 

The computations are as follows (load 1 at L 2 does not^gives maximum, 
by inspection); ^ * 
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Increase in tension Decrease in tension 

Load 2 at L 2 ; move up load 3 

Load j^roup I—All loads 100(5)(+3^2o) =>30(5)( — 

Load 3 at L 2 ; move up load 4 

Load group 1—All loads 80 ( 5 )(+K 2 o) =+ ^%< 50 ( 5 )(-J^o)= - - 

/. Maximum tension in L 2 L 3 occurs with load 3 at L 2 


To compute the value of this maximum tension, two different pro¬ 
cedures arc suggested. 

Method 1 (based on moment diagram of Fig. 6 • 7): 


lioy = 


2,200 + 130(95) 
180 


80.8 kips 


Hence tlie stress in L 2 L 3 is given by 


+80.8(60) - 250 
40 


115.0 kips 


Method 2 (based on computing ordinates to the influence line at each 


panel point): 


Piiiirl 

point 

Floor-beam reunion 

Influence-line 

ordinate 

Increment of 
stress in LjLi 

1 

2 oru) - + 8 3 

+H 

+ 42 

2 

lOl-’a) -f 20C‘« + + H + U + - +78,3 

+ 1 

+ 78.3 

3 

20(U + ?6 + + H) - +4$ 3 

+ ?4 

+ 32 5 


Total stress in LiL\ » 

1 

- +115 0 kip. 

1 


6-17 Influence Tables. It is often advantageous to express 
influence data in the form of influence tables rather than in the form of 
curves. The influence table (Table 6 1 ) refers to the truss of Fig. 
6 - 13a. It gives the stress in each bar of the truss due to a unit load at 
“each panel point. Stresses in bars LoLs, and U\Li were taken 

directly from Figs. 6 136, c, and d, respectively. Stresses for other bars 
may be checked by the student. 

In utilizing an influence table to compute maximum live stresses by 
the approximate method, it is convenient to prepare a second table that 
is a summary of the influence table, as illustrated by Table 6 • 2 . 

In the summary of the influence table, the sum of the positive ordi¬ 
nates for a nil^r is obtained by adding up, for that member, all the 
positive valueSf^frojPj’be influence table. The product of this sum and 
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the panel load for uniform live load equals the maximum tension in that 
member due to uniform live load. 


Table 6*1 Influence Table for Truss of Fig. 6* 13a 


Stress due to unit load at 


Bar 

L. 

Li 

La 

U 

u 

L. 

Ls 

LJLi 

0.000 

-f 0.625 

+0.500 

+0 375 

+0 250 

+0.125 

0.000 

ULt 

0 000 

+0.625 

+0.500 

+0 .ITo 

+0.250 

+0.125 

0.000 

LtLt 

0.000 

+0.500 

+ 1.000 

+0 7.50 

+0.500 

+0.250 

0.000 

uu. 

0.000 

-1.041 

-0.833 

-0 625 

-0.417 

-0 208 

0.000 

VxUt 

0.000 

-0.500 

-1.000 

-0.750 

-0.500 

-0.250 

0.000 

UxU, 

0 000 

-0.375 

-0.750 

-1 125 

-0.750 

-0.375 

0.000 

UiLt 

0.000 

-0.208 

+0.833 

+0 625 

+0.417 

+0.208 

0.000 

UJ^ 

0.000 

-0.208 

-0.417 

+0 625 

+0.417 

+0.208 

0.000 

UiLi 

0.000 

+1.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

UtL, 

0.000 

+0.167 i 

+0.333 

-0 500 

-0.333 

-0.167 

0.000 


0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 


The sum of the negative ordinates for a member is obtained by adding 
up, for that member, all the negative ordinates from the influence table. 
The product of this sum and the panel load for uniform live load equals 
the maximum compression in that member due to uniform live load. 

The sum of all the ordinates for a member is obtained by adding alge¬ 
braically, for that member, the sum of the positive ordinates and the sum 
of the negative ordinates. If the dead panel loads are equal, the product 


Table 6*2 Summary of Influence Table for Truss of Fig. 6*13o 


Bar 

Sum of ordinates 

Max. ordinates 

L/iaded length for 

Positive 

Negative 

All 

Positive 

Negative 

Tension 

Compres¬ 

sion 

ULt 

+ 1.875 

0.000 

+1.875 

+0.625 

0.000 

180 

0 

LtL, , 

+ 1.875 

0.000 

+1.875 

+0.625 

0.000 

180 

0 

.LtL, 

+3.000 

0.000 

+3.000 

+1.000 

0.000 

180 

0 

UUx 

0.000 

-3.124 

-3.124 

0.000 

-1.041 

0 

180 

UiUx 

0.000 

-3.000 

-3.000 

0.000 

-1.000 

0 

180 

VxU, 

0.000 

-3.375 

-3.375 

0.000 

-1.125 

0 

180 

VxU 

+2.083 

-0.208 

+1.875 

+0 833 

-0.208 

144 

36 

UtL, 

+1.250 

-0.625 

+0.625 

+0.625 

-0.417 

108 

72 

UiLi 

+ 1.000 

0.000 

+1.000 

+1.000 

0.000 

60 

0 

UtL, 

+0.500 

-1.000 

-0.500 

+0.333 

-0.500 

72 

108 

UJ^ 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0.000 

0 

0 
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of this sum and tlie dead panel load equals the dead stress for any mem¬ 
ber except the verticals. For verticals, this product must be corrected 
for that portion of the dead load applied at the top-chord panel point. 

The maximum positive ordinate for a member is obtained by choosing, 
for that member, the maximum positive value from the influence table. 
The product of this value and the concentrated live load equals the ,^ 
maximum tension in that member due to the concentrated live load. 

The maximum negative ordinate for a member is obtained by choos¬ 
ing, for that member, the maximum negative value from the influence 
table. The product of this value and the concentrated live load equals 
the maximum compression in that member due to the concentrated live 
load. 

The procedure for determining the total dead plus live stress in any 
member from the summary of the influence table will be illustrated by 
considering bar and the following loads: 

Dead load = 2,000 lb per ft Uniform live load = 1,000 lb per ft 
Concentrated live load = 10,000 lb 



Max. tension, kips 

Max. compression, kips 

Dead. 

IJve: 

60(-f0.625) = +37.5 

+37.5 

Uniform. 

30( + 1.250) = +37.5 | 

30(-0.625) = -18.8 

Concentrated. 

10(+0.625) = + 6 3 j 

10(-0.417) = - 4.2 

Total dead plus live stress... . 

+813 

+14.5 


Hence there is no stress reversal in this case. 

6*18 Loaded Length. The loaded length is the length of that 
portion of a structure loaded with uniform live load to produce maximum 
live stress of a given character. This loaded length may be det^mined 
from the influence line for the member under consideration. For exam¬ 
ple, consider the girder of Fig. 6 5. The loaded length for positive 
moment at E is 60 ft. The loaded length for positive shear in pand BC 
is 48 ft; for negative shear in the same panel it is 12 ft. Loaded length is 
the controlling parameter in many formulas for impact. 

When equivalent live loads are used in place of a series of concen¬ 
trated live loads, the concentrated live load is not physically dissociated 
from the uniform live load. Hence it is correct to use the same loaded 
length for the concentrated live load that is used for the uniform live 
load, i.e., the,Impact factor for both components of the equivalent live 
load is based on'the loaded length corresponding to the uniform load. 
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In computing loaded leii^|||||^ it i^ften permissible to estimate the 
location of the neutral point to the nearest half panel. Ttls saves com- 
*^utations and does not introduce important errors into total computed 
^tresses (dead + live + impact). 

r If desired, two columns may be added to the influence-table summary 
A,(Table 6*2) in which loaded lengths for tension and compression are 
^given. The inclusion of these data in the summary of tlie influence 
table is helpful for computing impact stresses in the various members. 

6*19 Alternate Approach for Determination of Influence 
Lines. An alternate approach to the construction of influence lines may 
be made by introducing an imaginary distortion into the truss member or 
girder section under consideration. This method is of more interest than 
use in connection with statically determinate structures, but it is of 


Disiorfeoi position of truss after turn buckle is turned 
/ Onnina! nosihon of truss brforo furnbtinklr is iurnaJ 



importance in constructing influence lines for statically indeterminate 
structures, by both analytical and structural-mixlel procedures. 

The method will be illustrated by a consideration of the truss of Fig. 
6 160 , in which it is desired to construct the influence line for member 
L 2 L 3 . Suppose a turnbuckle is imagined as inserted in’‘*member L 2 L 3 . 
If this turnbuckle were turned so that bar L 2 L 3 were shortened by a small 
amount A, the structure would take the shape indicated by the dotted 
position of the truss. Since the truss is statically deterimnate, no elastic 
restraint would be encountered as the tuiilbuckle is tuned; and if there 
were no loads on the structure, there woijjd be no sti^ in any of the 
members. Suppose, however, that a unit load is imagined as being 
applied at any particular panel point such as Li. Let ¥ be the tension in 
LjLs due to this ^t lotfd. Then, when the turnbuckle is taken up, it 
wouUy^ nece 88 ai^ to|mw^ on the structure, to an amount equal to 

would exert a tensile force equal to +F on 
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bar L 2 L 3 at each end of the turd^ckle, |||id the total distancH^ traveled by 
the two for^ss F, as shown in Fig. 6 • 166, would equal A. The unit load 
at Li would move vertically through a distance 81 and while so moving 
would do work on the structure equal to ( —l)(5i). The negative sign 
is introduced because the movement 5i is in a direction opposite to that 
of the unit load. 

The stresses in the structure will not change during this distortion/" 
so that the elastic strain energy stored in the members of the truss due to 
the fact that they are stressed will remain constant. Since the strain 
energy remains constant, there has been no net work done on the truss 
during the distortion, when all the forces are considered. Expressed in 
symbols, 

+F(A) - (l)(5i) = 0 

where 

> 

Had the unit load been placed at any other panel point Ln, similar con¬ 
siderations would lead to the conclusion that 



But F is the stress in bar L 2 F 3 due to a unit load at Lnl hence it is the 
ordinate^ fki panel point to the influence line for the stress in bar 
The of A independent of the panel point considered. We may 
there^lP^nclude that the bottom chord of the truss as shown by the 
dotted utles of Fig. 616a has the shape of the influence line for tension in 
L 2 L^- The scale of the influence line is determined by dividing the deflec¬ 
tions 8 n by the imposed distortion A. If A is made equal to unity, the 
values 6 n are themselves numerically equal to the ordinates to the influ¬ 
ence line. 

To use fully this method of constructing influence lines requires either 
a model of the structure or a knowledge of the methods for computing 
deflections. However, even without computing deflections, it is often 
possible to visualize the shape that a structure would take and thus arri> e 
at the shape of the influence line. In this manner, the critical points at 
which influence-fine ordinates must be computed may be located. The 
position of live loads to cause maximum live stresses can often be told 
from the shape of the influence line, without actually computing the 
values of the critical ordinates. ^ 

For example, the dotted lines in Fig. 6 -17 itfWfpW tMl position the truss 
would take if the diagonal U 2 Li were shortened! ^ ||tRO§i^tlie bottotil|f^ord 
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would change slope only at L% and Ls, ordinates to<li||^il^lience line for 
stress in UJLi need be computed at these two panel pc^^^'only. It may 
concluded, moreover, without actually computing these ordinates, 

that by the approximate method 
the maximum live tension in 
will occur with panel loads for uni¬ 
form live load at Lj, La, and 
and with the concentrated live 
^ load at L 3 . The actual value of 

this maximum live stress can be computed by the equations of statics, 
with the loads in the foregoing positions. 



•^20 Problems for Solution. 


Problem 6*1 Referring to Fig. 6*18, construct the influence lines for 
(a) shear at a; (6) moment at a; (c) reaction 
at 6. 

Problem 6*2 Referring to Fig. 6*18 and 
using a live load consisting of a uniform load 
of 500 lb per ft and a concentrated load of 
5,000 lb, compute (a) the maximum upward 
reaction at 5; (b) the maximum positive and 
g|gative moments at a; (c) the maximum p<xsi- 
tiYC and negative shears at a section just to the right of the support at b, (d) If 
the dead load is 1,000 lb per ft, compute, from the influence line, the maximum 
moment at a due to dead plus live load. 

Problem 6»3 For the structure of Fig. 6*19, construct influence lines for 

(a) shear in panel AB; (5) moment at 
panel point C. 

Problem 6*4 Compute, by both 
the exact and the approximate 
methods, the maximum live shear in 
panel AB and the maximum live 
moment at panel point C of the struc¬ 
ture of Fig. 6 • 19, due to a uniform 
live load of 1,200 lb per ft and a single 




10^ 

a 

b 


V. 

. 1 

^- 

to' 



< -ij ► 


Fig. 6 18 


concentrated live load of 18,000 lb. 

Problem 6*5 For the structure 
of Fig. 6'20, construct influence lines 
for (a) shear in panel DE; (b) moment 
at panel point E. 

Problem 6*6 Compute, by the 
approximate method, the maximum 


t 


10 ' 




JO' 


JO' 


JO* 




IT 




\G 


Fio. 6-20 


live shear in panel DE and the maximum live moment at panel point E of Fig. 
6 *20, due to the live load of Prob. 6*4. ^ 
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(AH loads are in kips) 
30 30 30 30 


25 25 25 


Problem 6*7 Cdiistnict a moment diagram for the loading of Fig. 6 * 21. 

Problem 6*8 &8ing the moment diagram for the loading of Fig. 6 21 and 
the structure of Pig, 6 19, determine (a) the left girder reaction when load 3 hr 
at C; (6) the left girda reaction when load 5 is at C; (c) the shear in panel AB, 
when load 3 is at £; (d) the moment at 
panel point D when load 2 is at D. 

Problem 6*9 For the loading of 
Fig. 6 21, compute the maximum live 
moment at panel point B of the girder 
of Fig. 6 • 10a. 

Problem 6-10 For the loading 
of Fig. 6 -21, compute the maximum 
positive shear in panel CD of the girder of Fig. 6 -10a. 

Problem 6*11 Compute the absolute maximum shear in the beam of Fig. 
6 * 30 , due to a live load of 1,000 lb per ft, plus a single concentrated live load of 


8' 

s' 

4' 

4' 

6' 

JL 

Lii 




Fig. 6 -21 


5,000 lb. 

Problem 6*12 Compute the absolute maximum moment due to two con¬ 
centrated live loads of 10 kips each, spaced at 10 ft and acting on an end-sup¬ 
ported beam with a span of 20 ft. 

Problem 6*13 Compute the absolute maximum moment due to four con¬ 
centrated live loads of 12 kips each, spaced at 6 ft each and acting on an end 

supported beam with a span of 25 ft. 

Problem 6*14 Compute the 
maximum live stress in bars a and 6 3f 
the truss of Fig. 6 • 22, due to a uniform 
live load of 750 lb per ft. Consider 
both tension and compression. 

Problem 6-15 The top-chord panel points of the truss of Fig. 6 23 lie on a 
parabola. Draw influence lines for (a) horizontal component of the stress in bar 
a; (6) stress in bar b; (c) stress in bar 
c; (d) stress in bar d. 

Problem 6*16 Construct an in¬ 
fluence line for the stress in bar U 2 M 2 
of the truss of Fig. 6 • l ia. 

Problem 6*17 Compute the 
maximum stress in bar a of the truss 
in Fig. 6 *23, due to the loading of Fig. 

6 21 . 
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Fig. 6 -22 


Problem 6*18 Prepare an influence-table summary of bars a, 6, c, and d of 
the truss of Fig. 6 * 23. Include loaded lengths in the summary. 


i 



CHAPTER 7 

bridge and roof trusses 


7*1 Introduction, Loadings for trusses are discussed in ('hap. 1; 
stress analysis for trusses is treated in ('haps. I and 5, by nialheinatical 
and graphical prcK*edures, respectively; inllueiu'c liiu^s for trusses and 
the determination of maxinuun live stresses are considered in ('hap. 6. 
|n this chapter, we shall bring together the ideas contained in the earlier 
'« 4 |^apters and apply thcwse concepts to tlu‘ broader aspects of truss analysis. 
^ & addition to considering the general analysis of a typical roof truss and 
^ a typical bridge truss, we shall consider some furtlau’ sp(‘cili(^ matters of 
importan(‘e, such as stress reversal and the efTect of counters. Attention 
will then be given to the eifect of skewing a bridge with respect to its 



• abutiiKMits. Finally, a brief (‘onsideration will be givtui to movable 
bridges. 

The trusses considered will he anal>zed as ])lanar structures, but it 
V should be imdersUKKl that actually they are portions of thr«M*-dimensional 
' frameworks. To see why this procedure is p(*rmissibl(% n*fer to the deck 
bridge of Fig. 7 1, in which only the lat<*ral loads P 2 , • • • ^ Pt, will 
be assunu^d as acting, these loads lying in tin* jilaia^ of the top-chord 
lateral system. Suppose that a horizontal plains is passed through the 
structure at some elevation between the top and bottom (chords, ('.on- 
sidering the isolated part of the struidure above this plain', it will be 
seen that the horizontal exponents of the stresses in the sway-bracing 
diagonals at the ends of thfT struc.tiirc must hold the top-chord lateral 
system, aided upon by the lab^ral loads, in equilibrium.^ These horizontal 
components provide the crwij reactions on the top-chord lateral system, 

' This statenienl is not completely ci>rrect, hecaiise under nn unsyninielrk'Ml sys¬ 
tem of la tend loads, the horizontal components of the stresses in the diagonals of 
the main trusses would likewise assist in furnishing the reactions to the top-ehord 
lateral system. 
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which may tliercforc be analyzed as a planar truss. The vertical corn-' 
ponents of the stresses in the sway-bracin|[r diagonals must be held in, 
r*([uilibriiim by the stresses in the end verticals of the main vertical trussc#J 
Thus the sway bracing in each end acts as a planar truss that transfers « 
r<‘action on the top-chord lateral system to tlie foundation. ^ 

Next, consid(‘r the same struc ture, with only the vertical loac^ 
P'l, P'2, . . . , P'5 assumcid to be acting, these loads lying in the plane ol 
the rc^ar vertical truss. Suppose that a vertical plane, paralh*! to the 
main vertical trussc's, is passed through the structure betwcc'ii these.: 
trusses. The sway-bracing diagonals at each end will be the onlv nu*m- 
bers cut that are capable of carrying v^ertic-al components of stress. If 
the diagonals a are capable of carrying comprc'ssion, they will be stn ssed^^ 
and this will alfect the stn‘sses in the end verticals of the rear V(‘rticfl3 ' 
truss. This effect is of s(‘condary importance, however, so that it is p(*r- ’ 
missible and on the safe side to analyze the rear vertical truss as a plan'ar 
truss act(‘d upon by the' loads P'l, P'2, • . . , P's* 

If additional sway bracing is intrcxluced at intermediate panel points, 
the situation bc'comes more complicatcid. As the panel points of the 
loaded vautical truss dcdlect vertically, the sway bracing at eacdi inter-v- 
mediate* panel point acts in a manner such that the corresponding pane^i 
point on thci unloadc'd v ertical truss must also undergo a certain amoimj 
of verticid rnoNement. This producers what are called pariicipatifig 
siresscs in tlu^ unloaded vertical truss. However, if both vertical trusses 
have the same loading, there would, because of symmetry, be no partici¬ 
pating strc'ssc's of this tvpc^. In an actual bridges, the vertical loads on 
the two main vertical trusses v\ill not always be the same, but they are 
usually so nc*arly the same that the stresses in the diagonals of sway 
brac’ing at intermediate paiud points may be assumed as zero, h^ach 
main vertical truss can then be analyzed sc'parately as a planar structure. 

7*2 General Analysis of a Roof Truss. The general analysis of 
a roof truss includcvs, not only the computation of strc'ssc's in eac h mem¬ 
ber due to the various types of load that must be supported by the truss, 
but the c ombination, for each truss membc'r, of the stiosses due to each 
type^ of loading, in a manner such that the maximum stress that can 
r(*.sult from the combiiu'd effecis of the difiCerent type's of loading is 
obtained. To illustrate this prcK^edurc, coiisifier the wall-supported roof 
truss of Fig. 7-2, which will be taken as an intermc'diate truss of a 
series of trusses spacc'd at. 20 ft center to Renter. It will be assunu'd 
that the framing of t he loof is such that Icvadifroin tfie roof are applied to 
the truss at the top-c'hord pcuiel points oraHy. The roofing, including 
the purliTis that support the roofing between trusses, will be assumed 
to wc'igh 4.3 lb per s(| ft of roof area; the truss itself will be assumed 
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to weigh 75 lb per horizontal foot, with the weight equally divided 
between the top- and bottom-chord panel points. The snow load will 
taken as 20 lb per sq ft projected horizontal area of the roof. The 
load will be taken as 10 lb per sq ft projected horizontal area of the 
^ roof. Wind loads shall be in accordance with the recommendations of 
,the ASCE report^ discussed in Art. 1 • 11 and shall be based on a maximum 

wind velocity of 100 mph. The 
^ anal ysis will be limi ted to the follow- 

ing combinations of loads: (1) dead 
is' snow over the entire roof; (2) 
dead plus wind plus snow on leeward 
Lj side;2 (3) dead plus ice over the 

^ 4 6 pane/s 9 f 0 - 60 ^ | entire roof plus wind. It is to be 

^ ^ noted that the wind can blow from 

liG. 7-2 either the right or the left. 

The dead stresses will first be computed. For the bottom chord, 
the dead panel loads are given by ”>'2(10) = 375 lb; for the top chord, 
dfe dead panel loads are given by 375 + 4.3 (11.2) (20) = 1,3451b. These 
panel loads, together with the dead stresses they produce, are shown in 
Fig. 7 * 3. Since the dead stresses are symmetrical about the center line 
pf the truss, only half the truss is shown. The computations leading to 
tJlie determination of the dead stresses are omitted, since they involve no 
new procedures. 

Loading condition 1 calls for snow over the entire roof; loading condi¬ 
tion 2 calls for snow on the leeward side only. We shall first compute 
the truss stresses for snow on the leeward side only; because the truss is 
symmetrical, we may then deUirmine the stresses due to snow over the 
entire roof by the principle of superposition, thus avoiding a complete 
second stress analysis. The snow panel load is given by 


20 X 10 X 20 = 4,000 lb 

* Wind Bracing in Steel Buildings, Proc. ASCE^ March, 1936, p. 397. 

* This combination of loads is considered in the present discussion because it is 
one frequently investigated. It corresponds to a reasonable condition if wind loads 
aro computed by a formula such as that by Duchemin (see footnote, Art. 1-11), since 
afft snow might be likely to be blown from the roof by the prea^re on the windward 
slope but remain on the leeward slope where there is neither pressure nor suction. 
When the recommendations of the ASCE report are followed, however, this particular 
lodd combination does not appear to be so likely to occur, since one may encounter, 
as In this particular problem, suction on both slopes, with the greater suction on the 
leeward slope. With this condition of wind load, the snow, if it remained on the roof 

« at would appear more likely to remain on the windward side. However, it is 
, always possible that snow, having fallen previous to the action of tlie wind, would 
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With the snow on the leeward side only, the snow panel load at Uz equals 
only half this value. These panel loads, together with the stresses thcjp 
produce, are shown in Fig. 7 • 4. Since this is an unsymmetrical loadin^^ 
condition, stresses will be computed for the entire truss. 


t345^ 



Fig. 7 3 

V 

To obtain the stresses due to full snow load, we may use the. principle 
of superposition, as indicated by Fig. 7 5, since the stresses due to loadin|f 
a (as already computed in Fig. 7 -4), .superimposed upon the stresses due 
to loading h (which can be obtained from Fig. 7*4 by symmetry), equal 


2000 *^ 



|| Fig. 7 - 4 


the stresses due to loading c, which corresponds to full snow load. For 
example, the stress in bar LqUi due to full snow load equals 

-6,720 - 15,680 = -22,400 

for bar it equals 0 — 5,660 = —5,660; etc. Since this is a sym¬ 

metrical loading condition, only half the truss is showt||i The stresses ipi 
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Fig. 7 6 could, of course, have been obtained by a separaU' stress analysis 
for the full snow-load condition. 

Loading condition 3 calls for ice over the entire roof. Since the inten- 
^^ity of the ice load is half the intensity of the snow load, the stresses due 
ito full ice load may be obtained from Fig. 7*6 by din^et proportion, 
^^equaling half the stresses due to full snow load. Stresses due to full ice 
Joad are shown in Fig. 7 -7. 



Fifi. 7 6 Fi«. 7-7 


For a wind velocity of 100 mph, by Eq. (1*3), 

q = 0.0025.j 8(100)“ = 25.6 lb x)er s(\ ft 

For the roof, tan a = = 0.5; a == 26.6°, wIhuhm', by l^q. I - 1, the 

windward slope is subjected to a suction of 

p = [0.07(26.6) - 2.10](25.6) = 6.|. lb per sq ft 

The suction on the leeward slope equals 0.6(25.6) = 15.4 lb per sq ft. 
Thus, for the windward side, the wind panel load ecpials 

6.4(11.2) (20) = 1,4351b 

For purposes of analysis it is more convenient to treat the vertical and 
horizontal components of the wind panel load, which C(]ual 1,2H0 lb 
^ upward and 640 lb upwind, respectively. For the l(‘(nvard side, the 
5 wind panel load equals 15.4(11.2) (20) = 3,450 lb. This panel load has 
i an upward vertical component of 3,080 lb and a down-wind horizontal 
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component of 1,510 lb. Figure 7 *8 shows the truss acted upon by the^' 
vertical and horizontal component of the wind panel loads and the 
stresses for that condition of loading. The half panel loads at Lq an^' 
Le were included in the analysis since the horizontal component of loa^ 
applied at Lq causes stresses in the truss. Since the wind loading i^ 
unsyrnmetrical, stresses are computed for the entire truss. ^ 


Table 7*1 Stress Table for Roof Truss of Fig. 7*2 

(All stresses in Ih) * 


Hai ' 

I) 

S 

Sl 

/ 

IV 

(1) 

D + S 

(2) 

D + W 
+ Sl 

( 3 ) 

J ) + W 
+ I 

Max. 

BlieHS 

Load 

com- 

l>i na¬ 
tions 

LoLi 

+ 8.600 

+ 20,000 

+ 6 , 000 ! 
+ 11,0001 

1 

+ 10,000 

1 

- 9,460 
- 13,950 

+ 28,600 

+ 5,110 

1 + 8 , 650 | 

+ 9,110 
+ 1,650 

+ 28,600 

•» 

4r 

LxU 

+ 8,600 

+ 20,000 

+ 6,000 
+ 11,000 

+ 10,000 

1 

- 9,160 
- 13,950 

+ 28,600 

1 1 

' + 5,1 to ! 
+ 8 , 65o | 

+ 9.110 
+ 4,650 

+ 28,600 

1 

LiL, 

+ 6,880 

+ 16,000 

+ 6 , 000 | 
+ io,oooj 

1 

^ + 8,000 

- 7 . 860I 
- 10,100 

+ 22,880 

+ 5 . 020 ' 

+ 6.780 

+ 7,020 
+ 1,780 

+ 22,880 

Iv. 

4 

LUh 

- 0,650 

- 22,100 

- 6,720 
- 15,680 

1 

[ - 11,200 

1 

+ 10,950 
+ 13,170 

- 32,050 

- 5 , 420 ' 
- 11.860 

- 9,000 

- 7,380 

-. 32 , 050 ' 

1 

VxVi 

- 7,710 

— 17,020 

- 6,720 
- 11,200 

- 8,060 

+ 9,880 
+ 10,880 

1 

i 

- 25,630 

- t . 550 ' 

- 8,0 JO , 

_ 1 

- 6,790 

-* 5,700 

- 25,630 

1 

Vzlh 

- 5,780 

- 13,110 

•> 

- 6,720 

- 6,720 

- 6,720 

+ 8,800 
+ 8,300 

- 19,220 

- 3.700 

- 4.200 

- 3,700 

- 4,200 

- 10,220 

1 

UxLi 

- 1,930 

- 4,180 

0 

- 4,480 

- 2.210 

+ 1,790 
+ 1,320 

- 6,110 

110 

- 2,000 

- 2,380 
+ 150 

+ 150 

- 6,410 

3 

1 

lltLi 

- 2,430 

- 5,660 

« 

- 2,830 

+ 2,260 

— 8,090 

- 170 

- 3.000 

+ 

100 

3 

— 5,660 

+ 5,150 

- 2,610 

+ 190 

- 8,000 

1 

ViU 

+ 375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 375 

+ 375 

+ 375 

+ 

375 

1 , 2,3 

va.t 

+ 1,235 

+ 2,000 

0 

+ 2,000 


- 800 
- 1,925 

+ 3,235 

+ 435 

+ 1,310 

+ 1.135 
+ 310 ' 

+ 3,235 

1 

UtLi 

+ 3,815 

+ 0,000 

+ 4,000 

+ 4 . 0O0 

- 5,150 

+ U,815 

+ 2,365 

+ 2,365 

+ 11,815 

1 


In Table 7 • 1, wc shall list the stresses as given in Figs. 7 -3, 7 -4, and 
7-6 to 7-8. T^en we shall combine these stresses to give the total stress 
in each member corresponding to the three specified loading combina¬ 
tions. Finally we shall choose, for each member, the maximum stress of 
each character which occurs in any of the three loading combinations, 
these maximum stresses being those which would control the design of 
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the members. The abbreviations used in the column headings are as 
follows: D = dead stress; *S = stress due to snow load on both sides; 
Sl = stress due to snow on the leeward side only; I = stress due to ice 
^^n both sides; W = stress due to wind. We shall list in the table only 
^ the bars in half the truss; but, in entering stresses for the columns headed 
,Sl and W, we shall enter first the stress in the member itself, due to the 
loading under consideration and second the stress in the symmetrically 
"placed member, due to the same loading.' This second entry covers the 
case which would exist were the direction of the wind to reverse, a condi¬ 
tion for which the design must, of course, provide. In carrying forward 
the totals that include either Sl or W, the sums corresponding to both 
entries arc computed. 



7*3 Permissible Fiber Stresses for Members Stressed by Wind. 
When members carry stresses due to wind loads, it is usual to permit 
somewdiat higher fiber stresses in design than would otherwise be the 
case. For example, the sp<‘(’ilications of tlu^ A ISC' state that njembers 
subject to stresses produced by a combination of wind and other loads 
may be proportioned for unit stresses 33j^ per cent greater than those 
specified in Art. 1 * 22 , provided that the section thus required is not less 
than that required for the combination of other loads, without including 
wind. They state further that this increase of 33J^^ per cent is also per¬ 
missible for members subject^only to stresses produced by wind loads. 

Instead of designing members carrying wind loads on the basis of 
increased fiber stresses equal to ^3 of the usual permissible filler stresses, 
it is obvious that the same results will be obtained by desi^iing on the 
basis of the usual permissible fiber stresses, but allowing for only ^4 of 
computed total stresses in such members, since F/^ 3 / == / iF//. Hence, 
in preparing a stress table such as Table 7 1, one might proceed by enter¬ 
ing in the column headed Max. stress the largest of the following: D + S; 

^ This procedure was not followed for the lowcr-cliord members. Why? 
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+ W + Sl)\ + W + /). The member would then be 

designed for this maximum stress, with the usual permissible fiber stresses,. 

7*4 General Analysis of a Bridge Truss. The general analysis^, 
of a bridge truss consists in computing the siniss in each member, due ta.^^ 
each type of loading, and the combination, for each truss member, of 
these stresses into the maximum total stress that will control design. 



Fig. 7-9 * ' 

To illustrate this procedure, we shall consider the Warren type of higl^ 
way truss of Fig. 7 -9, which will be analyzed for dead, live, and impact 
loads. It will be assumed tliat the truss, including details and secondary 
bracing, weighs 0.500 kip per ft, with this dead weight divided equalhj ' 

Table 7*2 Influence Table for Tru<4s of Fij;^. 7*9 



• By th« method of joiiitA, Iho siroM in is o<iual lo Iho streaa in LiLt us long as only vortical loads 
are applied at joint Li, Henco to save space in this and tne following tables, these two members will be 
treated as a sincle member. 


between the top- and bottom-chord panel points. The weight per foot 
of that portion of the floor system carried by the truss wiW be taken as 
0.800 kip, acting at the bottom-chord panel points. For live load, an 
equivalent live-load system will be used, consisting of a uniform load of 
0.650 kip per ft and a single concentrated load of 20.0 kips. Impact will 
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be computed in accordance with Kq. (11). Maximum live stresses are 
to be computed by the approximate method. For each member of the 
^ left half of the truss, the maximum total stress of each character is to 
^ be obtained. 

We shall first compute the ordinates to the influence line for each 
'. member of the left half of the truss, considering the effect of a unit load 
at each bottom-chord panel point of the entire truss. These ordinates 
are summarized in the influence table (Table 7-2). Since no unusual 
conditions are encountered in the computations of these values, the details 
^of the computations will be omitted. 

• A summary of the influence table (Table 7-2) will next be prepared 
^Table7-3). 

* Preparatory to tlie construction of a stress table for the members 
under consideration, we shall compute the panel loads for dead and live 


^ Table 7*3 Summary of Iiifliienre“ Table for Truss of Fig. 7*9 



Suiii of ordinates 

Maxumiin ordinates 

Loaded length ft. for 

* Bar 







Compres¬ 

sion 


IVisitive 

Negative 

All 

Positive 

Negative 

Tension 


+3.500 

0 

+3 .500 

+0.875 

0 

210 

0 


+ 7 500 

0 

+ 7 500 

+ 1.875 

0 

210 

0 

LqV\ 

0 

- 1 952 

- 1 952 

0 

-1 238 

0 

240 


0 

-6 000 

-6 000 

0 

-1.500 

0 

240 


0 

-8 000 

-8 000 

0 

-2 000 

0 

210 

II,L, 

+3 TU 

-0 177 

+3 537 

+ 1.060 

-0.177 

206 

34 

LjUi 

+0 531 

-2 651 

-2 123 

+0..351 

-0.885 

69 

171 

UJ.4 

+ 1 769 

-1.061 

+0 708 

+0.708 

-0..5.30 

1.37 

103 

U,L, 

-f-1 000 

0 

+ 1 000 

+ 1 000 

0 

60 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V,L: 

+ 1 000 

0 

+ 1 000 

+ 1.000 

0 

60 

0 

U 4 L 4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


load. For dead load, the top-chord panel load equals 30(0.250) = 7.5 
kips; the bottom-chord panel load equals 7.5 + 30(0.800) = 31.5 kips. 
For uniform live load, the panel load equals 30(0.650) = 19.5 kips; the 
concentrated live load, which is already expressed as a panel load, equals 
20.0 kips. 

In the stress table (Table 7-4), the dead stresses are computed by the 
principle of superposition, as shown in Fig. 7 10. The stresses due to 
the loading of Fig. 7-10a are first computed. Tjiis loading assumes that 
the total dead load is applied at the bottom chord, so that the dead panel 
load for bottom-chord panel points equals 31.5 + 7.5 = 39.0. Since 
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Table 7*4 Stress Table for Truss of Fig. 7«9 
(All stresses in kips) 



D = 
dead 

stress 

L = 

= live stress 


r — 


Total 
= D 

+ L + /^ 

Bar 

Uiiiforin 

Con- 

(;en- 

1rated 

Total 

Impact 

fraction 

impact 

stress 

A + / 

L 0 L 2 


+ 68.3 

+ 17.5 

+ 85 8 

0.137 

+ 11.8 

+ 97 6 

+234.1 










L 2 L 4 

+292. S 

+ 116 2 

+37.5 

+ 183 7 

0.137 

+25.2 

+208.9 

+501.4 ‘ 

. 


• 







LoU, 

-193.0 

- 96 5 

-21.7 

-121 2 

0 137 

-16.6 

-137.8 

-330,8 

UJJ, 

-231.0 

-IIT 0 

-.30.0 

-117 0 

0 137 

-20 2 

-167.2 

-101.2 

UzlJi 

-312 0 

-156 0 

-10 0 

-196 0 

0.137 

-26 8 

-222 8 

-531.8 

UiU 

+ 138 0 

1 

+ 72 5 
- 3 5 

: 

+ 93 7 
-70 

0 151 

0 300 

+ 11 2 
- 2 1 

+ 107.9 
- 9 1 

+ 215 9 

L 2 IJ, 

- 83.0 

+ 10. 1 
- 51 8 

-f 7.1 
-17.7 

+ 17.5 
- 69 5 

0 258 

0 169 

+ 1 5 
-11.8 

+ 22 0 
- 81 3 

-161 3 

IhLi 

+ 27.6 

-+ 31 5 
- 20.7 

3 11 2 
-10 6 

+ 18 7 

1 

0 191 

0 219 

+ 9.3 
- 6.9 

+ 58 0 
- 38 2 

+ 85 6 
- 10 6 

u,u 

+ 31.5 

+ 19 5 

+20 0 

+ 39.5 

0.270 

+ 10.7 

+ 50 2 

+ 81.7 










U,L, 









- 7.5 







— 7 5 











+ 31.5 

+ 19.5 

' +20.0 

+ 39 5 

0.270 

+ 10.7 

+ 50.2 

+ 81 7 



















- 7.5 







- 7.5 










the influence table* is based on the application of loads to the bottom- 
chord panel points, the stresses for this condition of loading are obtained 
by multiplying, for each member, the sum of all the ordinates to the 
influence line by the total dead panel load of 39.0. The stresses due to 
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the loading of Fig. 7 • 106 are next computed, the value 7.5 being that of 
the top-chord dead panel load. This stress analysis is exceedingly simple, 
and result-s, as shown in the figure, in a stress of —7.5 in all verticals and 
zero stress in all other members. If the loadings of Figs. 7-10a and b 
are superimposed, the loading of Fig. 7* 10c, which corresponds to the 
actual dead loading, is obtained. Hence the dead strcsvses may be 
obtained by superimposing the stresses computed for the loadings of 
Figs. 7* 10a and 6. To summarize, tlie dead stresses for a given member 
may be computed as follows: (1) Multiply the total dead panel load by 
the sum of all the ordinates to the infhuaice line. (2) To the stress from 



step 1, subtract,/or the verticals only, the magnitude of the top-chord dead 
panel load. 

Had the dead load not b('eii uniformly distributed, the stresses cor¬ 
responding to the loading of Fig. 7-10a would reiiuinj n^course to the 
influence table, with stress(‘s obtaim'd by summing the tross products of 
the individual panel loads and eoin'sponding ordinates from the influence 
table. It is, of course, possibh*, and sometimes desirable, to obtain dead 
V stresses by a separate anahsis for dead loads, without making use of 
influence data. 

Maximum tension and conn)ression due to uniform live load are 
entered in the next column. These values are obtained by multiplying 
the uniform live pamd load (10.5) by the sum of the positive and negative 
ordinates, respectively, to the influence line. Maximum tension and 
compresvsion due to concentrated live load are entered in the following 
column. These values are obtained by multiplying the concentrated 
live panel load (20.0) by the maximum positive and negative ordiriates, 
respectively, to the influence line. Total live stress of each character is 
then obtained by summing the effects of the uniform and concentrated 
live loads. 

Impact fractions, computed in accordance .^th Eq. (11), are then 
entered; these impact fra(*tions multiplied by tbe total live stresses give 
the impact stresses, which are then added to the total live stresses, lead¬ 
ing to the total stresses due to live load and impact. Total stresses due 
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to dead load plus live load plus impact are entered in the final column. 
It is to be noted that live and impact si nesses of both characters are 
carried forward in the stress table, until it is definitely ascertained that 
no strt^ss reversal (see Art. 7-5) can occur. In the actual design of a 
truss, stresses due to other causes, such as wind loads, >\ould be con¬ 
sidered, such stresses being combined with dead, live, and impact stresses 
in additional columns in the stress table. Tu this example, stresses due 
to wind have been omitted because the analysis of lateral systems and 
portals has been reserved for discussion in a later chapter. 

7*5 Stress Reversal. In the higliway truss analyzed in Art. 7*4, 
all the members were assumed to be capable of carrying either tension or-: 
compression, and tlie maximum stress of (^ach character was obtained..^ 
In preparing the stress table of Table 7 t, the total stress due to dead' 
plus live plus impact was obtained by simply adding the L + / stresses 
algebraically to the dead stresses. In the case of only one member, 
[/ 3 L 4 , did the live plus impact total exceed the dead stress, when the live 
plus impact total was of opposite character from the dead stress. 

For r/ 3 /^ 4 , the interpretation of this condition is as follows: Depending 
upon the position of the live load on the structure, the total stress due to 
dead + live + impact may be either tension or compression. This 
alternation of stresses as live load travels across the span is called stress 
reversal. When members are subjected to stress reversal, it is usual to 
follow a more conservative design procedure than would result if the usual 
permissible fiber stresses were used in conjunction with the D L I 
totals of Table>7-4. For example, the specifications of the AASHO state 
that “if the alternate stresses (stress reversals) occur in succession during 
one passage of the live load, each shall be increased by 50 per cent of the 
smaller. ... If the live-load and dead-load stix'sses are of opposite sign, 
only 70 per cent of the dead-load stress shall be considered as effective 
in counteracting the live-load stress,” The following of such a specifica¬ 
tion results in a build-up of total stress for which a member subject to 
stress reversal shall be designed. Since the usual fiber stresses are used 
in conjunction with this increased total, a more conservative design results 
than would otherwise be the case. 

To illustrate the application of the foregoing specification, consider 

Dead -f27.6 0.7(+27.6) = +19.3 

Live + impact +58.0 —38.2 

+^6 -18/) 

+ ^5 18.9(0.50) - 9.5 = 18.9(0.50) 

+ 95.1 kips — 28.1 kips 

The memlK'r should be designed to withstand both these stresses. 
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7*6 Counters. A member with a large slenderness ratio (length 
divided by radius of gyration) will buckle when subjected to relatively 
small compressive forces. Such a member can carry tension satisfactorily 
but can carry only a negligible amount of compression. The diagonals of 
a truss may be designed so that they act in such a manner, in which case 
they are called tension diagonals. If a truss were to carry dead loads 
only, as shown in Fig. 7 - 11a, single tension diagonals in each panel would 
be satisfactory, since their slopes could be chosen in a manner such that 
the dead shear in each paiK'l would produce tension in the diagonals. 
When live loads are considered, it is always possible that, for some posi¬ 
tion of the live loads, the maximum shear in a given panel due to live loads 
plus impact, of a character opposite to that of the dead shear, may exceed 
tthe dead-load shear. This would tend to produce ('ompresvsion in the 



tension diagonal, a condition that must be avoidcnl, unless a second 
tension diagonal, called a counter, is added to the para^l, the counter hav¬ 
ing a slope opposite to that of lla^ main tension diagonal. The counter 
will have no stress due to dead loads only, sincti it buckh^s slightly under 
the action of the d(‘ad shear. When the shear in the panel changes sign 
owing to live loads and impact, however, tlie main tension diagonal 
buckles and has zero stress and the counter comes into action, carrying 
I the resultant shear due to dead plus live plus irnpaid as a tension member. 

In designing a truss >vith tension diagonals, one should first determine 
the panels where counters are required. Counters are most likely to be 
necessary in the panels nean^st the center of the truss, since the dead shear 
in such panels is smaller than in the end pam.'ls, while the live shear of 
opposite character to that of the dead shear is larger than in the end 
panels and hence more likely to exceed the dead shear. A typical truss 
with counters is shown in Fig. 7 -116, in which the counters are indicated 
by the dotted diagonals of the four panels nearest the center of the truss. 

To illustrate the determination of maximum stresses in a member of 
a truss with counters, consider the computation of the maximum com¬ 
pression in member of the structure of %• 7 120 . An influence 
line can be constructed that will show how the sifess in UzLz will vary as a 
unit load moved across the span. Such an inlhiwce line cannot be used 
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to determine how to place live loads for maximum compression in 
however, for the following reason: The computation of each ordinate will 
depend on whetluT the main diagonal or the counter is in action in each 
of the two center panels. This condition will vary for diffennit positions 
of the unit load. For example, with the unit load at L 2 , Lol^z and LzU\ 
will be in action and UoLz and L/ 3 L 4 will have zero stress, while, with the 
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To simplify this illustration, let us assume tliat the dead panel loads 
are applied to the bottom chord only and equal 30.0 kips; that the uniform 
live panel is 20.0 kips and the concentrated live load is 25.0 kips; and that 
impact is to be neglected. 

The four possible ways in which the diagonals of the two center panels 
can act are shown in Figs. 7 126 to e. If they act as shown in Fig. 
7 -126, UzLz cannot be stressed, as may be seen by applying the method 
of joints to joint Uz. If they act as shown in Fig. 7 •12c, the live load 
cannot be placed so as to produce compression in UzLz, as may be seen 
by applying the method of joints to Lz- Even under dead loads this 
represents an impossible condition, since it is necessary for L^Uz and 
to carry compression. If the diagonals act as shown in Fig. 7 • 12d, 
the live loads will be placed as shown to produce maximum compression 
in UzLz- This is a possible condition since and UzLx are both in 

tension and leads to a resultant compression of —3.3 kips in UzLz, If 
the diagonals act as shown in Fig. 7 12c, there results the same compres¬ 
sion of —3.3 kips in UzLz, this also being a possible condition, since L^Uz 
and LzUi are both in tension. 

Hence we may conclude that the maximum compresvsion which can 
occur in UzLz is —3.3 kips. 

When a truss has counters, the determination of maximum stresses in 
members influenced by the action of the counters must be approached by 
trial. Each position of live load that may reasonably lead to the maxi¬ 
mum stress desired must b<' investigated. If diagonals capable of 
carrying tension only have been assumed to be in action, the results of 
aViy investigation are invalidated unless the computed stresses in such 
members indicate that they actually carry tensile stresses. 

7'7 Movable Bridges—General. When the topography of a 
bridge site is such that it is d(‘sirable to have the roadway close to the 
surface of the body of water crossed by the bridge, the vertical under¬ 
clearance requirements of the navigation passing beneath the bridge may 
require a movanle bridge. A movable bridge is one that may be moved 
to permit the passage of navigation. The three most important types of 
movable bridges are (1) bascule bridges, (2) vertical-lift bridges, and 
* (3) horizontal-swing bridges. The type to be used depends largely upon 
the horizontal and vertical clearance requirements of the navigation. 
Whether a low-level movable bridge or a high-level fixed bridge should be 
used in a given site can usually be determined only by a careful economic 
study. ^ 

7*8 Bascule Bridges. A bascule bridj^^jj^ay prove economical 
where horizontal navigation requirements do j|p^necessitate too long a 
span and where a high vertical clearance is reqiiicpd. A typical bascule 

# i/; ♦ 
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bridge is shown in Fig. 7 • 13. Motive power drives a pinion at D, which 
engages the rack E, thus opening or closing the span. The required 
motive power is reduced by the action of the counterweight C. 

The dead-load stresses in a bascule span change as the bridge is 
opened or closed, and it is possible that the dead stresses in certain mem¬ 
bers during such an operation may exceed the total stresses with the 
bridge closed and subjected to traffic. 

To find the maximum dead stresses that occur while the span is being 
raised or lowered,' let Fn be the dead stress in any member, with the span 





horizontal, and Fv be the dead stress in the same member after the span 
is vertical after having rotated through 90° from its closed position), 
both these values being easily computed by the usual methods of analysis. 
With the bridge partly opened and the bottom chord making an angle 
a with the horizontal, as show n in Fig. 7*11, each dead panel load may 
be resolved into two components, one perpendicular and one parallel to 
the bottom chord. The components of dead load that are perpendicular 
to the bottom chord will cause stresses equal to F// cos a, while the com¬ 
ponents of dead load that are parallel to the bottom chord will cause 
stresses equal to Fy sin a. Hence, for any angle a, the total dead stress 
F D in any member is given by 

Ff) = Fy sin a + Fu cos a (a') 


Placing the derivative of Fp with respect to a ecpial to zero, 

dF D f-j rr* • A 

= Fv Ci)S a — F H sin a = 0 


whence tan a = F\ /F\, Substituting this value of a into Eq. a, 


Max Fp = Fy 


^‘:Fv 


+ Fn 


Fh 


= VF^y + n (M) 


v7|+n ■ ■ '■ ^F}. + n 

' Soo lIovKY. (). E., “Movable Bridges/* Vol. I, p. 219, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1926 i 
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With the bridge closed, the dead-load reaction at the free end will be 
zero, since the counterweight holds the dead loads in equilibrium, but 
live loads prodttce reactions at each end, in the same manner as for an 
end-supported span. 



Via. T U 

7• 9 Vertical-lift Bridges. When the horizontal-clearance re(|uire- 
ment is great('r than the vt*rtical-clearan(*e requirement for navigation, 
a vertical-lift bridge is likely to prove economical. A typical vertical- 
lift bridge is shown in Fig. 7-15. The span AB is raised or lowered 
vertically by cables running ovt'r sheaves at I) that are supported 
at the tower tops. Tin* motive power recpiired for this motion is reduced 
by the counterw(‘ights (1. TIh‘S(‘ counterweights are usually designed to 
balance the entire dead load of the movable span, so that the dead-load 







reactions are taken by the cables. Live loads on the movable span pro¬ 
duce reactions on the piers at A and B, howeviT. 

7*10 Horizontal-swing Brnlges. Horizontal-swing bridges give 
unlimited vertical clearanc(», but the center pij(||Constitutes an obstruc¬ 
tion to traffic. A large horizontal area is of movable 

bridge. Horizontal-swing bridges may be.dfjipimer the centpr-bearing 
type, as shown in Fig. 7 -16a, or the rim-bcianng^J^e, as sho^n in Fig. 
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7 • 166. In either case, the bridge is opened by swinging it horizontally 
about the vertical center line. When the bridge is open, the two spans 
cantilever from the center pier and are statically determinate. When 
the bridge is closed, the trusses are continuous and hence statically inde¬ 
terminate. Stress analysis for the closed condition depends on principle's 
discussed in the portion of this book dealing with statically indeterminate 
structures. 

When a swing bridge is closed, the dead reactions developed at tin', 
outer ends of the structure depend on the design. If these ends just 




Stiff floor beam 
to carry truss loads 
to center pivof 




Main support on 
^pivot at center 


ELEV. 



Small stabilizer^ 
supports plan 

(a) 



PLAN 

(b) 


Fig. 7-16 


touched their supports, any live load on one span would cause uplift at 
the far end of the other span. This condition is usually avoided by lifting 
the ends a slight amount when they are closed. Tlie desired dead-load 
reaction can be computed so that it will exceed the maximum li\e-load 
reaction of opposite character. 

7*11 Skew^ Bridges. If the abutments are not perpendicular to 
the longitudinal axis of a bridge, the bridge is said to be skewed. Figure 
7 176 shows the plan view of such a 
structure. In order to keep the (‘on- 
nections from becoming complicated, 
the floor beams are usually kept per¬ 
pendicular to the main trusses. This 
is likely to make the main trusses 
unsymmetrical. The two end posts 
of a truss should have the same slope; 
so that the end port aL^ will lie in a 
plane. This may lead to an inclined hanger as shown b\ barn, Fig. 7 1 Tu. 

When analyzing stresses in the members of a truss of a skewed bridge, 
one may proceed by the sfime general approach followed for a bridge that 
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is perpendicular to the abutments. However, in dealing witli live loads, 
one should take into consideration the irregularity of the floor system. 
This will alter the details of the computation of live panel loads, which 
may not be the same for all panel points. 

7 • 12 Problems for Solution 

Problem 7• 1 For the roof truss and loadings of Art. 7*2: 

a. Compute the maximum stress of each character for each member of the 
^left half of the truss, due to dead plus wind loads combined. 

b. Comparing the stresses computed in part a to the maximum stresses given 
in the stress table of Table 7 1, for what ineml>ers if any would the loading 

^ condition of part a control design? (Note: In part 6 do not consider permis¬ 
sible increases in liber stresses for meml>ers stressed by wind.) 

c. Is it necessary for this truss to be anc hored at its supports to prevent 


2 p anels 30' 

Fici. 7 18 


1000* so, determine the uplift force 

for which each anchorage should be 
% designed, allowing a factor of safety of 

.30 per cent in this force. 

1000 ^ Problem 7*2 The roof truss of 

Fig. 7 • 18 is an intermediate truss of a 
series of trusses spaced on 15-ft centers. 
The dead loads acting on this truss are 
^ as shown in the figure. The snow load 

- 20 lb per s([ ft horizontal projected 

\ 25 of^ I area. Wind loads are to be computed 

2 p anels 15'- 30' by the Duchemin formula and based 

^ ^ ^ wind-pressure intensity of 20 lb 

^ per S(i ft on a verticid surface. Com¬ 

pute the maximum strcvss of each character in each member due to each of the 
following load combinations: (Ij dead plus snow; (2) dead plus wind (note that 
wind may blow from either direction). What stress will control the design of 
each member? 

Problem 7*3 The dead panel loads in kips arc shown on the bridge truss 
of Fig. 7 • 19t The truss is subjected 
to a uniform live load of 1.0 kip per 

ft and a concentrated live load of 15.0 y ^ -” 

kips. Impact is to be computed in / \ \ \ 

accordance with Eq. (11). Prepare Lp / \ ^_ 
a stress table for the members of the ^2 ^0 

left half of this truss, in which the 

following columns are included: dead; --<g l?J!_?P.* __ 

uniform live; concentrated live; Ujtal 7*19 ^ 

live; impact; live^lus impact; total t ^ 

dead plus live plife impact. E'or live stresses, iil^^pfe approximate^^ethod of 
analysis. Give stresses of both characters wh^rp ThW exist. Cq|;|^iQ^ dead 


]L, \L2 \L4 [CT 

20.0 200 200 200 20.0 
_6 panels o 15'^ 90* 
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stresses with live plus impact stresses, (a) by aljrebraic addition; (6) in accordance 
with the specifications of the AASHO for members subject to stress reversal. 

Problem 7-4 Assuming that the 
diagonals of the truss of Fig. 7 • 19 can 
carry tension only, at what panels are 
counters necessary? 

Problem 7 • 5 The loads shown act¬ 
ing on the truss of Fig. 7 *20 are the 
dead panel loads in kips. The diagonals 
of this truss can carry tension only. The 
truss is acted on by the following live 
load: uniform, 0.700 kip per ft; con¬ 
centrated, 20.0 kips. Impact is to be 
computed in accordance with Eip (I 1). Compute the maximum stress due tb * 
dead plus live plus impact in (a) Lzlu\ (b) 

Problem 7*6 Figure 7-21 shows a bascule span acted upon by its dead 

panel loads in kips. 

a. Compute llie dead stresses, includ¬ 
ing the tension in the link to the coun¬ 
ter-weight, with the span in the closed 
position as show n. 

b. Compute the maximum dead stress 
that will occur as the span is raised 
through an angle of 90®, for all members 
except Loi\. 

c. Is the method of analysis used in 
part b applii ahle to the determination of 
the maximum dead Mress in Lof i? 

Probbmi 7*7 Figure 7 22 shows a horizontal-swing bridge truss acted upon 
by its dead panel loads in kips. Dashed line members carry tension only. 
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a. Compute the dead wh.eii the bridge is swung into its open position. 

. b. When tlii6l)ridge is each end of the structure is raia^ 1 in. above the 

elevatipn iV^has when the bridge is o|K‘n. If a force of 10 kips applied upward 
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at Lo wlien the bridjre is open would raise Lo by l^fflid lower L 9 by M in., com¬ 
pute the dead reaction at Lo and L 9 with the bridg€iM||he closed position. 

c. Compute the dead stresses in the truss with flbif bridge in the closed posi¬ 
tion, based on the dead reactions corresponding to part 6. 

Problem 7*8 For the single-track railroad skew bridge for which the plan 
view is shown in Fig. 7 -23, the weight of the track and ties is 500 lb per ft of 



k track; the weight of each stringer, including details, is 125 lb per ft; the weight of 
each floor beam, including details, is 175 lb per ft. 

a. Compute those portions of the dead panel loads acting on girder AB that 
are applied by the floor beams to the gird(‘r at panel points C, D, E, and F. 

^ / b. If the track is subjected to a uniform live load of 5,000 lb per ft, extending 
* over the entire ^tru(‘ture, what are the live panel loads acting on the girder AB 
•that are applied by the floor beams to the girder at panel points C, D, E, and F? 



CHAPTER 8 

LONG-SPAN STRUCTURES 


8*1 Introduction. As the span of a structure becomes larger, 
the bending moments to which the structure is subje(‘.ted increase rapidly 
If simple eud-supported structures are used. Even if the load per foot^ 
to be (Mirried by the structure did not increase with the span, the moment 
due to distributed loads would vary with tlie square of the span. Actu¬ 
ally, the dead weight increases with the span, so that bending moment 
iiicn*ases at a rate greater than the square of the span. Since the chord 
strt'sses in trusses depend on bending moments to be carried by the truss, 
these considerations are of importance in the design of trusses as well as 
in the design of beams and girders. 

For an economical structure, it is desirable, for the case of long 
spans, to adopt some nutans of construction that will reduce the bending*^ 
momcMits to values less tlian \>ould occur for simple end-supported strin^ 
tures. There area number of methods by nnIucIi this can be accomplished. 
In this chapter, some of these methods will be illustrated by considering^ 
the analysis of several types of 
long-span st ructures. 

8*2 Cantilever Structures 
—* General. Iiuicantileverstriu - 
tun', bending moments are redm'cd 
by shortening the span in »hich 
positive bending occurs, by siq3- 
porting an end-supported beam, 
of a length short(‘r than the total 
span, on (*antilevered arms that 
act in n(‘gative bending. The structure of Fig. 8 1 sjiows cantilever 
construction and is statically determinate. The maxiihum moment in 
b(»ain BC equals ^ 


EnH Supported 




The maximum moment in the cantile\er arm AB occurs at A and equals 

~ 2 ~ C^2) = t'I “• 


L been'^i^, the maxiipun;i moment would have been +n’L*/8. lienee, 
in this imrticular case, tlie reduction in inaxiimun moment resulting from 
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cantilever construction is from wL^/S to 5wL^J12y or about 45 per cent. 
It .should be pointed out that maximum moment is not the only criterion 
by which the relative merit of alternate types of construction should be 
judged, but it is an important factor in determining the desirability of 
using a particular type of structure for a given span. Moments and 
shears along the entire length of the structure, computed for all types of 
loads including live loads, must be considered in the actual design. 

To obtain the fixity of supports at A and D for the cantilevers AB 
and CD of Fig. 81 would be difficult under many conditions. The 
same principle of cantilever constriu^tidn' is present, however, in 
the structure of Fig. 8 -2, where this difficulty has been eliminated. The 
*fnoments in this structure, between A and D, are identical with the 

w^/ff 


iiiiii mill I Hi null 111! lilt nil 111 

m A 5-S’ D f 



* 


•moments in the structure of Fig. 8 1. The moments at A and D how¬ 
ever, are resisted by the flanking spans AE and DF, The moment at A, 
for example, is held in equilibrium by the reaction at E and the load 
applied between E and A. 

8*3 Statical Condition of Cantilever Structures. For a canti¬ 
lever structure to be statically determinate with Tespect to its outer 
forces, there must be as many independent eiiuations available for the 
determinatifjn of these outer forces as there are independent reactions for 
the structure. Except for a simple cantilever beam, there are always 
more than three independent reactions for a cantilever structure, but 
there are only three independent equations of statics that can be apnlied 
to the entire structure. To make a cantilever structure statically cBler- 
minate, it is therefore necessary to introduce certain construction features 
that make it possible to apply the equations of statics to c(Ttain portions 
of the structure, thus obtaining additional independent eejuations of 


condition. Some of these construction feature;^ ^e inherent to cantilever 
construction; others must be specially provide. ^ ^ ^ 

Such construction features are illustija^ by the stracUM||t6£ Fig. 
8 * 3 . The hinge at a constitutes one sujfc^ goiH^fruption 
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SAfa = 0 may be applied to those forces acting on that portion of the 
structure lying on either side of joint a. The hinge at b is similar in its 
effect, since it permits one to apply = 0 to those forces acting on 
that portion of the structure lying on either side of joint b. 

The hinge at c permits the application of SAfc = 0 to those forces 
acting on that portion of th^ structure lying on either side of joint c. 
Instead of utilizing the hinge at c in this manner, the following alternate 
interpretation is usually advantageous: Because there are hinges at both 
b and c, the hanger be carriers direct stress only and hence has no com¬ 
ponent of stress perpendicular to be, that is, be is a link. One may there¬ 
fore conclude that, if a section is taken through he, the sum of the forces 
perpendicular to be which act on either side of the section equals zero?' 
For the case under consideration, this means that the equation SF* = 0 
may be applied to those forces acting on that portion of the structure 
lying on one side of section A-A. 



The omission of the diagonal m panel defg constitutes another con¬ 
struction feature that permits an additional indeptmdent ecpiation of 
statics >>ith respect to external forces, since, as a result, no shear can be 
carried by this panel. Hence the ecpiation wFy = 0 may be applied to 
the forces acting on one side of section B-B. 

There are, therefore, the following seven independent equations a^ ail- 
able for determining the reactions of this structure: 


( 1 ) 

J2) 2F, 
f(3) 2F, 

(4) 2A/« 

(5) 2Af6 

(6) 2F, 

^ (7) sn 

T?ha» an 
taits 


0 for all forces acting on the structure 

0 for all forces acting on the stmeture 

0 for all forces acting'on the structure 

0 for all forces acting on one side of hinge a 

0 for all forces acting on one side of hinge b 

0 for all forces acting on one side of section A-A 

0 forces acting on one side of section B-B 

so s^veiiini^dependent reactions, Bhy, Bir, B/y, 
Therefore .tfea structure is statically determinate with 
outer forces. iTbat the structure is also statically determi- 


Bfr. 
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nate with respect to both outer and inner forces may be verified from the 
fact that the total number of bars (75) plus the total number of reactions 
(7) equals twice the number of joints (2 X 41) = 82. 

8*4 Stress Analysis for Cantilever Trusses. To determine the 
reactions for the structure of Fig. 8 • 3 due to tlie load acting as shown, one 
may proceed as follows: Assume all reactions to act in the din'ctions 
shown in the figure. Apply the equation I'Fx == 0 to that portion of the 
structure to the left of section A-A ; this show s that = 0. 


.Apply ZFx = 0 to the entire structure; this shows that R/x = 0. 
♦Apply ^4/6 = 0 to that portion of the structure to the left of hinge h: 
f + ^f;iy(h)(30) + /?,y(2)(30) = 0; Rxy = —^Rhy 

h^ppiy 2)3/a = 0 to that portion of the structure to the h‘ft of hinge a; 
t -(100)(3)(30) + /?,,(12)(30) + (-3/^y)(8)(30) 0; /?,, = -25; 

R.y = -:K-23) = +75 
Apply lUFy = 0 to that portion of the structure to the left of section R-B: 

-25 + 75 - 100 + R;y = 0; Rfy - +50 
’ Apply ^Fy = 0 to thatportionof tliestria ture totlieright of section/i"/i: 

+ — 11 ; Ryy = 

Finally, appUing S3/a = 0 to that portion of the striK lun*, to the right 
of hinge a: 


.-50(3)(30) - (-/U(l)(30) - /^;,(0)(30) - 0; = -30; 

♦V ^ Ryy — +30 


The available equations can often be applied in difr(‘r(‘nt se3([tiences; 
but if the structure is stable, the same results will be obtained, regardless 
of the sequence followed. 

Once the ri^actions are known, the bar stresses can be computini by 
the usual rnetluxls of analysis for statically determinate trussi's. Since 
the analysis can be carried out for a unit load at any panel point, the con¬ 
struction of influence lines for reactions or bar stn^sses involves no special 
difficulties, although it is often advantageous first to constriK-t influence 
lines for r(‘actions or bar stresses other than the one under considiTation 
and use the data thus obtained in constructing the influence line actually 
desired. 

The foregoing procedure is illustrated by constructing the influence 
line for bar a of the structure of Fig. 8-40. The influence, line for the 
stress in bar FE will first be constructed, with stress computed by taking 


moments about D of the forces acting on that part of the struc ture 
between D and section M-3/. The influcj^Jine for th|g|^reiyA^ar a 
is then drawn, with stresses computed l^J^king mciiuentsgMKm G of 
the forcc3s acting on that part of the^st^4^re l)(?t^een s^jpliq^ *A/-yV/ 

JL- . JFm • *r i ‘ • 
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and N-N. The forceps entering into the resultant equations consist of 
the stress in the hanger FE, the applied unit load, and the stress in bar a 
itself. 




8*5 Continuous Structures. The reduction in maximum 
moment that results from the shortening of the span effective in produc¬ 
ing iX)sitlN(' b(Miding in eantihner construction may be obtained in a 
some>\hat similar maniu'r b> continuity in a structure, although continu¬ 
ous structures arc* usually staticall\ indeterminate. The tixed end beam 
shown in Fig. 8-.la ^^ilt dellec’t under a uniformly distributed load as 
shown b> the dotted line AHC.l), At points B and C, the bending 
change's from oik* character to another, so that the curvature of the 
d(*fh*cted beam re\(*rs('s. At such points (called points of inflection) the 
bending moment is /(Mo, so that the curve of moments for the bi'am AD 
is just as it would be if there were hinges at these inflection points. 
Because of constriiclion difliculties in developing the fixed end moments 
at A and D for long-sput^JIructures, partial restraint against changes of 
slope^j[!f|y|ies(*,may^e obtained by the addition of flanking spans, 
as 8 56. The location of the points inflection B' and 

C/ wiH (tepifui on the span ra^o a. The continuous truss shown in Fig. 
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8 or derives the same advantages from continuity as does the continuous 
beam of Fig. 8-56. With five independent reactions, this continuous 
truss is statically indeterminate to the second degree, and its analysis 


w^/ff 
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dep(‘uds on methixls that take into consideration the elastic properties 
of the structure. 

It is possible, however, by omitting certain bars, to make a continuous 
truss statically determinate. This is ac^^plishcd 

^ See SxEiNMAN, D. B., “The Wichert Cq 


New York, 1932. 
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truss, invented and patented by E. M. Wichert of Pittsburgh, Pa., by 
omitting the vertical members over intermediate points of support. 
Such a structure is shown in Fig. 8 • 6. This structure has 40 bars and 4 
reactions, or a total of 44 unknowns; there are 22 joints, hence 44 equa¬ 
tions of statics available for the determination of inner and outer forces; 
the structure therefore has the correct count for statical determination 
and is actually statically determinate unless certain slopes are given to 
bars a and 6, in which case it is possible for the structure to become ^ 
geometrically unstable, a condition that can be recognized by inconsistent 
results from the application of the equations of statics. 

For the structure of Fig. 8*6, acted upon by the load shown, the:|i 
application of = 0 to the entire structure shows that Rbx = 0, To’*5 
determine the vertical reactions, one may proceed as follows: Taking^'^ 
moments about D of the forces to the right of section N-N and assuming^ 
all vertical reactions to act upward, 

~flc,(5)(30) + ^6(50) = 0; X, = +37?cv; 

Ft, = -{-^sXb = -\-2Rcj, 

Taking moments about /) of the forces to the left of section M-M, 
+i?^v(5)(30) - 100(3)(30) - .Ya(50) = 0; X = +3/?^, - 180 

Ya = +/3'^a = +2/?Ay — 120 

Applying ZFy = 0 at joint /i, ^ 

-h/lay + 2Rc, + 2RAy ~ 120 = 0 

whence 

Rsy = 120 - 2RAy - 2Rcy 

Since the foregoing ecpiation expn*sses tlie center reaction in terms of 
the two end reactions, tliese end reactions ma> now be determined b\ 
applying ZA/ = 0 and ZFy = 0 to the entire structure. For ZA/a = 0, 

+ 100(2) (30) - (120 - 2RAy - 2/?cJ(5)(30) ~ 7?cv(10)(30) = 0 


For ZFy = 0, 


i? 


Ay 


100 -h (120 ~ in Ay - 2Rcy) + Rcy - 0 


The solution of these two equations leads to Rav = + A0 and Rcy = —20, 
whence /?«^ = 120 - 2(+40) - 2(-20) = -f 80. 

With the reactions kno^ui, the bar stress analysis presents no further 
difficult SljQci' an anamis can be carried out in the foregoing manner 


'fir. 

foj a any panfl|: point, inlluence lines for reactions and bar 

stres^ cdo^c constructed. 
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8*6 Arches—General. Another method of reducing maximum 
moments in long-span structures consists in adopting a structural layout 
in which applied vertical loads produce horizontal reactions that act in a 
manner such that tlie moments due to these horizontal reactions tend to 
reduce the moments that would otherwise exist. Figure 8-7 sliows an 
arch, which is a structure that develops horizontal Ihrusl reactions under 
the action of vertical loads. This particular arch is of the two-hinged 
^type. The vertical reactions on this structure may be determined b> 


^AX 

Fir.. 8 7 



statics by taking moments about an end hinge of all the forces acting on 
the arch; for the load P acting as shown, they ha\e Ihe valut\s given on 
the figure. The relation between the horizontal reactions Bax and Bbx 
can be determined by statics = 0), but the actual values of these 
reactions can be obtained onlv on the basis of an elastic analysis, since 
., p with four independent rea(‘tions 

I JcL , (l-k)L ,, . . , , . . 

n ^ two-hinged arch is statically 

indeterminate to the first degree. 

f, liinge at one end were 

__replaced with a roller, as shown 

in Fig. 8-8, the structure would 

^ iiot fill urcli, but u Statically 

^ ^ determinate curved btiarn, and the 

moment.at the point of applica- 

^ tion of the load would equal P(1 — k)kL, For the two-hinged arch of 

Fig. 8 7, however, this moment is reduced by the moment UAxh. 

An arch may be made statically determinate by building in a third 
hinge at some internal point, such as at the crow n, in addition to the end 
hinges. Such a structure is shown in Fig. 8*9 and is called a three- 
hinged arch. This structure has four independent reactions; tlu:ee 
equations of statics can be applied to the structure as a whole, and ^hc 
equation of condition can be obtained moig||nts 

hinge at (] of the forces acting on either 
moments about A of all the forceps actiii|f 


equation of condition can be obtained 
hinge at (] of the forces acting on either 
moments about A of all the forceps actiii|f lea4^ 

• -. ji ; . r '- ■ I /*''* ’* • - m . 
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§8*71 ANALYSIS OF THkrK-HINGKD TRUSSED ARCH 
Rny = +100(2%oo) = +20 


similarly, taking moments about hinge B, B^y = +100(®%oo) = +80. 
Now, taking moments about the hinge C, of the forces acting on that por¬ 
tion of the structure to the right of the hinge, 


+fiBx(30) - 20(50) = 0; Bb. = +33.3 

\pplying SFi = 0 to the entire structure, Bax — + 33.3. 

Tlie Aoment at Uie point of applicalion of the load is gi\eii by 

Md = +80(20) - 33.3(25) = +767 kip-ft 

For a simple end-supported beam of the same span and loading, 
the moment at the load would etjual +80(20) = +1,600 kip-ft. Hence . 
the ar(‘h (‘onstruction has reduced 
this moment by 52 per cemt. The 
arch ribs must, however, carry 
compression that is not present in 
the end-support(‘d beam. For 
example, the compression at th(^ 

(*ro>vn C in the arch of Fig. 8 -9, 
where th(‘ rib is horizontal, equals 
the horizontal reaction and there¬ 
fore has a value of —33,3 kips 
for the load considered. It is, however, usually more economical to 
(arry loads in direct stress tlian in bending, although, if the direct 
str(»ss is compression, one must provide stability against elastic 
buckling. 

8*7 Analysis of Thiree-hinge<l Trussed Arch. The arch ribs AC 
and BC of the structure q{ Fig. 8-9 may be replaced by trusses as shown 
in Fig. 8 10. Since there- are four reactions on this structure, it would be 
static^qilly ind('terminate wore it not for the hinge at c, which is effective 
sinc(^ the bar Et\ shown dotted, is connected at its ends in such a manner 
that it can carry no direct stress. 

reactions for this structure may be computed as follows: Taking 
moments about a, of all the forces acting on the structure. 



+ 100(30) + 200(2)(30) + 300(6)(30) - i?.y(8)(30) = 0; 

Biy = +287.5 kips 

=^11^ for all^j^^^i^cting on the structure, 

100 ■ - 20(1 287.5 = 0; «., = + 312.5 kips 
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To obtain apply 2A/ = 0 about the liinge at e, considering the forces 
acting on the part of the structure to the right of the hinge. 

+ 300(2)(30) + /?.x(48) - 287.5(1)(30) = 0; /?<, = +344 kips 

Since SF, = 0 for the entire structure, Baz also equals +344 kips. Raz 
might have been computed by taking moments about the hinge at e 

This bar 

, , carries , 

tOO^ no stress 300^ 
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of the forces to the left of the hin^e, leading to 
+ 312.5(l)(30) - /?ax(48) - 100(3)(30) - 200(2)(30) = 0; 

= +344 kips 

In computing bar stresses, the effect of the horizontal reactions must 
not be overlooked. To cornpiilt* the stress in FG, for example, taking 
moments about/of the forces to the right of section Af-Af, 

+ 300(30) + 311(15) - 287.5(90) - Ffo(15) = 0; Ffo - -93 kips 

If there is no load between the center hinge and one end of the truss, 
the resultant reaction at that end of the truss must have a direction such 
that it passes through the center hinge, because the moment about the 
hinge of the forces acting on that side of the hinge must equal zero. 
Thus, if we consider the action of a unit vertical load at B on the structure 
of Fig. 8 10, Bty = +}ij since the resultant reaction at i lies along the 
^dotted line drawn through i and e, we conclude immediately that 

Bi. = +M0%) = +^16 

This fact is often convenient in analysis, particularly in constructing 
influence lines. 

If the three-hinged arch of Fig. 8 • 10 were subjected to equal vertical 
panel loads at each top-chord panel poiqt (or at each bott|m-chord 
panel point), the following stress condition wbuldjl^esum stress 

in each top chord would be zero. (2) ^The stress ip each diag&nal would 
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be The stress in each vertical would equal the top-chord panel 

load, llie horizontal component of stress in each bottom chord 
would l^^he same and equal to the horizontal reactions. These facts 
may be verified by the student and would be useful, for example, in com¬ 
puting dead stresses for a uniformly distributed dead load. Such 
conditions exist because the bottom-chord panel points of this structure 
lie on a parabola. If a funicular polygon were drawn for the loads under 
consideration, so that it passed through the three hinges, the polygon 
would coincide with the location of the bottom chords. 

8*8 Influence Lines for Three-hinged Trussed Arch. Iidlu- 
ence lines for a three-hinged trussed arch may be constructed by considiu- 
ing successive positions of the unit ABCDefg HI 
load, but a method similar to the 
following will often prove advan¬ 
tageous: We shall construct the 
influence line for bar FG of the 
structure of Fig. 8 10. We shall 
first construct the influence line 
for that portion of the stress in 
bar FG due to the unit load and 
the vertical reactions only. Since 
these reactions have the same 
values they would have for an 
end-supported beam, the influence 
line for this portion of the stress is 
a triangle with its maximum value 
occurring when the load is directly 
over the center of moments /, 
where the ordinate equals —i?8(^?i5) = —3.75, as shown in Fig. S-lla. 
We shall next construct an influence line for Bax = i?ix. As the unit load 
travels from A to £, 7?,^, hence R^x (NNhich equals increases linearly. 

With the load at E, K,, equals ~ +1.25. Hence the influence 

line for Z?,-* is a straight line from zero at A to +1.25 at E. By similar 
reasoning, considering the reactions at a, the influence line for Rax = Rxx is 
a straight line from +1.25 at E to zero at L The influence line for the 
magnitude of this horizontal reaction is shown in Fig. 8 116. The 
stress in bar FG due to the horizontal reactions equals 

= +3/?ix 

h^pocjwjl^ iii^ll^nce lin^irflMl^his portion of the stress in bar FG is a tri- 
anglq ^i|^its apex at E, wh^ the ordinate equals +3(+1.25) = +3.75, 
Afi ahA^xm trt Fia R. 11/?. Thean/liience line for the total stress in bar FG 
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is now obtained by superimposing the influence lines of Figs. 81 la and 
c, leading to the influence line of Fig. 8*lid. 

It will be noted that the net area under this influeiu^e line is zero, as 
should be the case, since a uniform load extending over the entires struc¬ 
ture would cause no stress in the top chords. 

8*9 Three-hinged Trussed Arches with Supports at Different 
Elevations. The points of support of a tliree-hinged trussed ar(‘h may 
be at different elevations, as shown in Fig. 8 12. The vertical reactions 
will then differ from the values they would have for an end-supported 
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truss, since, when moments are taken about ora? point of siijipoii, the 
horizontal reaction at the far end enters into the ecpiation. The n‘aelions 
can, however, be obtained by statics. Referring to Fig. 8 12a and tak- 
Ving moments about a of all the forces acting on the stnu-lure, 

+ 100(60) - nj20) - «.,(2.t0) = 0 

m 

whence /?« = +300 — l2B,y, Now, taking moments about the hinge 
^ at e of the forces acting to the right of the hinge, 

^ +/I«(38) - /?,,(120) = 0; Riy = 

- +3«l2o(+300 -- 12/?,,) 

whence 

Riy = +19.8 kips and /?„ = +300 — 12(19.8) = +62.5 

4'a 

The foregoing solution required the solutioflht* of sirnult/irtieotjus 
equations, which might have been avoided by (^ng the rcactio^ftvDs 
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shown in Fig. 8 126, where is taken as acting along a line passing 
through tlie two points of support and R\y, while a vertical reaction, 
differs from Wty, since has a vertical component. Taking moments 
about a, 

+ 100(60) - 7?'iy(240) = 0; R\y = +25.0 

Taking moments about e and considering 7?'^, to act at point o, 

+ - 25.0(120) = 0 f. 

whence R\x = +62.7 kips. Hence the actual horizontal reaction at i is 
given by 

/?„ = +62.7 Q2“6i) +^2.5 kips 

while the actual vertical reaction at i is given by 

n,y = +25.0 - J+J (62.7) = +19.8 kips t-. 

For the particular case und(T consideration, since there are no loads 
applied to the right of tin* hing<‘ at e, we might have concluded immedi¬ 
ately that the resultant reaction at i passed through e. whence 

7?»x = = +3.167?ty 

Then, taking moments about a, 

+ 100(60) ~ 3.167?.y(20) - 7?.y(210) = 0 

whence 

Rxu = +10.8 kips and 7?»x = +3.16(+19.8) = +62.5 kips 

8*10 Suspension Bridges. An important metluxl of reducing 
bending moments in long-span structures consists in providing partial 
support at points along th(‘ span by means of a system of cables, as in a 
suspension bridge. Ueferri*ig to Fig. 8 13, a suspension bridge is usually 
erected in a manner such that all the dead load is carried by the cable. 
When live load is applied to such a structure, tension in the hangers^Jk 
transfers a large portion of the live load to the cable. Hence, the stiffen¬ 
ing truss AR is subjected to no dead moments, and the live moments it^ 
must (*arry are substantially reduced. For long-span structures, this is 
of particular imporlanc'e, since so much of the load is carried by the cable ^ 
in tension, which is a highly efficient manner of carrying loads. 

A suspension bridge such as that of Fig. 8 13 is statically indetermi- 
nalQtjAy intgf)^iiiy|j|j^ti of certain features of construction, it may, 
Uo\Vjpvef&. be ipade"ste^iAfv determinate. The analysis of statically 
susp^sion bridges is treated in Art. 11 • 10. 
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8*11 Problem^ i'or Solution. 

Problem 8‘1 a. Construct an influeiuc line for the vertical reaction at A 
of the striK'ture of Fi". 8 2, taking a = />, 2. 

6. How doob the maximum reaction at A due to a uniform live load of 1,000 lb 
per ft compare with the maximum pier h)ad that would result at A if EA^ AD^ 
and DF were simple end-supported spans? 

^^Jjkbbleni 8-2 Referring to the cantilever bridge of Fig. 8 3, construct an 
i;^|^nce line for (a) the stress in the hanger hc\ (h) the vertical reaction at i; 
** (c) the stress in the top chord de. (d) ("oinpute the maximum stress in bar de 
'du4Ho the following loading: dead load, 2,000 lb per ft; uniform live load, 1,000 lb 
pjef ft; concentrated live load, 10,000 lb. 

Problem 8*3 Determine the stresses in all the bars of the Wichert truss of 
ftg. 8 6 due to a load of 100 kips acting at D. 

Problem 8*4 Construct an influence line for the reaction at A of the Wichert 
truss of Fig. 8 • 6. 

Problem 8*5 A three-span Wichert truss is the same on each side of an 
axis of symmetry as that portion of Fig. 8 -6 to the left of LUL%, except for the 
fact that the pier s\ mmetrical to B has a roller support. Compute all the reac¬ 
tions on this structure due to a uniform load of w lb per ft extending over the 
entire structure, applied to the top-chord panel points. 

Problem 8*6 Compute the shear and direct stress at point D of the struc- 
r ture of Fig. 8 9 due to the load sliown, assuming that the slope of the arch rib 
^^at D is 30'’ from the horizontal. 

* Problem 8*7 Compute the stresses in all the members of the three-hinged 
arch of Fig. 8 10 due to a uniform load of 1,000 lb per ft applied along the entire 
' length of the structure. Panel loads are to be applied at the top-chord panel 
points. 

Problem 8*8 Construct an influence line for the stress in bar 6c of the 
structure of Fig. 8 • 10. 

Problem 8*9 What is the maximum stress in bar Be of the structure of 
Fig. 8 * 10 due to the following loading: Dead load, 1,000 lb per ft; uniform live 
load, 500 lb per ft; concentrated live load, 5,000 IbP 
Problem 8* 10 Solve Prob. 8• 8, using Fig. 8 ♦ 12a. 

Problem 8*11 Solve Prob. 8 -9, using Fig. 8•,12a. ^ 


CHAPTER 9 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL FRAMEWORKS 


9*1 Introduction. Although most engineering strueturis are 
three-dimensional, it is often permissible to break a three-dimcusional 
structure down into component planar structures and to anal\/(^ each 
planar structure for loads lying in its plane. Consider, for exampU^, a 
typical through-parallel-cliord truss highway bridge. Such a slrueluro 
is three-dimensional, but it can be broken down into six component struc¬ 
tures, each of which is planar, the two main vertical trusses, the top-chord 
lateral system, the bottom-chord lateral system, and the two end portah. 
Often a given member must be considered as part of more than one com¬ 
ponent planar structure: a bottom chord of a vertical truss, for example, 
is also likely to be a chord of the bottom chord lateral system. Tfiis 
introduces no difficulty, since for such members the stresses can be cQm- 
puted for each component planar structure in which it participates and 
the resultant stresses superimposed to give the total stress in the member. 

In some three-dimensional structures, however, the stresses are intei^ 
related between members not lying in a plane, in a manner such that the 
analysis cannot be carried out on the basis of compv.nent planar striu*- 
tures. For such structures, a special consideration of the analysis of 
three-dimensional structures is necessary. 

Structures that may fall into this latter classification include towers, 
guyed masts, derricks, framing for domes, and framing for aircraft, 
to mention only a few. Such structures may be either statically deter¬ 
minate or statically indeterminate. In this chapter, consideration ^^ill 
be given to statically determinate three-dimensional structures, but the 
methods for analyzing statically indeterminate structures, given else¬ 
where in this book, are applicable in principle to statically indeterminate 
three-dimensional structures. 

In this treatment of three-dimensional structures, analysis will bo 
made with reference to three coordinate axes. OX and OY will be used 
as in the case of planar structures, i.c., with OX horizontal and OY ver¬ 
tical; the third axis OZ is horizontal and perpendicular to the plane 
XOY. 

It should be pointed out that the basic approach to the analysis of 
three^^ensil^al ^rucUi|^ is the same as for planar structures. Any 
equcj^imjipf statics may^lK^^c^Iied to the structure as a whole or to any 
poftli^oirthe structure. ,There are, however, more equations of statics 
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available, since forces may be summed up along a new coordinate; axis 
and moments may be taken about two new coordinate axes. 

9*2 Statical Condition. It is usually assumed that the meml)ers 
of a three-dimensional framework are pin-connected in a manner such 
that the members carry axial stress only. Hence there is only one^ 
independent component of stress for each member of the framework. 
Although each member can have three components of sln^ss, one parallel 
to each of the three coordinate axes, the relations betwcuMi llu'se three* 
components can be computed from the projections e)f the me*mber. 



plan plan plan 

(a) (b) (c) 

Fn;. 91 


^ At a point of support of a space frameiwork, It is pe)ssible te) have three* 
, independent components of foreei reactions, altbe)ugh the structure may 
designed at a point of support so that one^ or morei of these reae tie)n 
components equals zero. In Ilg.'9 1a, the hinge support shown, whie h 
is actually a universal joint, can devebp thre3e inde*pende*nt re^actieins, 
/fox, R<yv, and Roz- Suppose that the hinge is n*placed with a roller, as 
. shown in Fig. 9 16. Since this resists horizontal movement in the Z 
direction only, the reactions Roy and Rot can be devc^lopi^d but Rox equals 
zero. If the roller is replaced by a spherical ball, there can b(* no hori¬ 
zontal reaction whatever and only the vertical reaction R^y can be 
develc^ped. This condition is shown in Fig. 9 - Ic. 

To represent these three lypes of suppe^rt in plan view, heavy dotted 
lines will be drawn along tire lines of action where hori^antal jreactions 
can exist. This is illustrated in Fig. 9-2, where ^ repffesents a hinge- 
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type support in which horizontal reacaioiis can be developed in both the 
X and Z direction; h represents a roller-type support, with the roller so 
placed that a horizontal reaction can be developed in the Z direction 
only; c represents a roller-type support, with the roller so ])laced thfit a 
horizontal n?action can be developed in the X direction only; and d 
repn^sents a ball-type support, in which there can be no horizontal 
reaction. 

Thus the total number of independent unknown stress eh^ments 
present in the analysis of a three-dimensional framework equals the 
number of bars plus the number of independent reaction components, 
there b(*inf? one, two, or three of the latter at each point of support, 
depending? on the t> p<‘ of construction used at the reaction point. 

For a thn'e-dinumsional framework, six independent equatior^s of 
statics may be wrillcMi regarding the equilibrium of the externa! loads 



and reactions acting on the entire structure. If OX, OY, and OZ repre- 
stMit the lhre<‘ coordinate axe^^, these eejuations are = 0, == 0, 

ZFz = 0, ^Mx — h, ^My ” 0, and = 0. -.Ifx deiu)les the sum of 

the moments idiout tlu' OA axis of all the forces acting on the structure, 
etc. 

It may Iherefnrr be roncluded that a necessary {although not sufficient) 
condition for statical determination of a ihreC’-dimensional framework with 
respect to its outer forces is that the total number of independent reactions 
shall equal six. 

If we now consuh'r both the internal and the external forces, three 
independent equations of statics can be written for each joint, ri:.. 

= 0, '^Fy = 0, and — 0. Equations of statics applied to the 
stri^cture as a wholi* will not furnish further independent equations, 
/r^liay therefore lx* concluded fhal a necessary {although not sufficient) 
condition for statical determination of a three dimensional framework with 
reMjp0cl to both inner and outer forces is that the total numt^er of bars plus 
the total number of independent reactions shall equal three times the numlxr 
of joints. ^ 

Tife appli^tioiHOf t4u?^ey.>rinciples may^llie illustrated by considering 
Fig.(l^tdering first only the ext^rttal forces, if the horizontal 
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reactions are arranged as shown in the plan view, there is a total of 9 
independent reactions, so that the structure is statically indeterminate 
to the 9 — 6 = third degree. If rollers are substituted for hinges, so 
that the horizontal reactions act as shown in Fig. 9 • 36, tlu^ number of 
independent reactions is six and the structure is statically determinate. 
Suppose, however, that the rollers are placed so that the horizontal 
reactions have the directions indicated in Fig. 9-Sc. Then, while the 
numerical count indicates that this structure is statically determinate 
with respect to its outer forces, it is actually unstable. The Z reaction 
at 6 for example, will, apparently have two values, depending on whether 

it is determined by. applying 
^Fz = 0 to the entire structure 
(in which case It equals zero) or 
whether it is computed by apply¬ 
ing the equation 23/j; = 0 about 
a \ertical axis through a (in which 
case it must have a value). This 
shows that the numerical count, 
while a necessary condition for 
statical determinatioFi, is not a 
aulTicient criterion. The n'actions 
must be placed so tliat they can 
resist translation along and rota¬ 
tion about each of the three coor¬ 
dinate axes, if a three-dimensional 
structure is to be stable. The reactions shown in Fig. 9-Sc all pass 
^through point o; they cannot resist rotation about a vertical axis passing 
Through that point. 

Considering now both internal and external forces, in Fig. 9-3a, 
there are present 15 independent stress unknowns: 6 bar stresses and 9 
reactions. There are 4 joints and hence 4X3 = 12 independent equa¬ 
tions of statics. Therefore the structure is statically indeterminate to 
the 15 — 12 = third degree. With the horizontal reactions arranged 
as shown in Fig. 9-36, there are only 12 independent stress unknowns: 
6 bat* stresses and 6 reactions. There are still 12 independent equations 
of statics. Hence the structure is statically determinate with respect 
to both inner and outer forces. 

9*3 Determination of Reactions. If a three-dimensional frame¬ 
work IS statically determinate with respect to its outer forces and if it is 
supported at only three points, its reactions can be readily determined by 
applying the equations of statics to the structure as a whole. Wheft there 
are more than three points of support, it is usually necessary to determint, 
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some or all of the bar stresses before the reactions can be evaluated. In 
this article, consideration will be given to structures where the reactions 
can be determined directly. 

In Fig. 9 * 4, the vertical reactions will first be determined. If mo¬ 
ments are taken about a horizontal axis passing through any two points 
of support, the vertical reactiou at the third point of support will be the 
only unknown occurring in the resulting equation. Upon applying 
SMx = 0 about ac as an axis, Rbu is the only external force that could have 


a moment; hence, = 0. Upon 
applying 2A/* = 0 about the line of 
action of 7?a*, 

+ 10,000(20) - /?,y(20) = 0 

from which licy = +10,000 lb. Apply¬ 
ing = 0 to the entire structure, 

Ray + 10,000 == 0 

from which Ray = —10,000 lb. 

To determine the horizontal reac¬ 
tions, if = 0 is applit'd about a 

vertical axis passing through the inter¬ 
section of the lines of action of any two 
horizontal reactions, the third hori¬ 
zontal reaction A\iU be the only 
unknown o<’(\irring in the resulting 
equation, '^faking moments, for ex¬ 
ample, about a vertical axis through 



Fig. 9-4 


point 0 and assuming R^ to act toward the rear of the structure, 


-10,000(5) - /i.(20) = 0; /?„ = -2,500 lb 


Now, applying = 0 to the entire structure and assuming to act 
toward the rear of the structure. 


Ra. - 2,500 = 0; /?«, = +2,500 lb 

Finally, applying = 0 to the entire structure and assuming to act 
to the left, 

f 10,000 - 7?6 x = 0; 7?6* = +10,000 lb 

As was tl\c case ^^ith planar structures, the particular equations of 
st^atms used ^|d,the oYderin which Uiey are applied may be varied in 
accordance Ihejugenuity of the ai^yst. 
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9*4 Determination of Bar Stresses. A bar of a three-dimen¬ 
sional framework may have projections on each of three coordinate axes. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 9-5, where the bar ab has the projections ax, 
ay, and az in the directions of the OX, OY, and OZ axes, respectively. 

In terms of these projected lengths, the length of the 



Since the stress Fah axial, the components of Fab 
parallel to the coordinate axes arc 


= F, 


ah 


ax 

alY 


Yab = Fa 


^}y. 

alY 


Zah = Fa 


az 

dh 


By combining these relations, it is easy to express om^ 
component of stress in terms of either of the other 
stress components. For example, A,,6 = Yah{ax/ay), 
etc. 

any joint where the convergiiig bars do not Ih^ in a plane, thn^e 
..ecjhations of statics arv) av^ailable for bar stress det(*rmination. Hence, 
if n^t more than three bars with unknown stresses m(‘(»t at such a joint, 
th^ stresses may be determined. This general nu'lhod of proccnlun*, 
which is the method of joints expaiuh'd to three diniensions, inaN be 
ilhistrated by its application to joint r/of the structure of Fig. 9- t.^ The 
ftilloving table of dimensions will first b(^ prepared: 
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-i 


1 






Proj<*cti()ns 


Member 

Length 

- 



% 


X 

Y 


ad 

22 M 

10 

20 

5 

hd 

20.6 

0 

20 

5 

^ cd 

22.9 

10 

20 

5 

ah 

It.It 

10 

0 

10 

he 

li It 

10 

0 

10 

ac 

20 0 

20 

0 

0 


At joint rf, asvsuming all bars to be in tension, the following ecpiations 
may be written: 

2F* = 0, +10,000 - + X,a - 0 

SF^ = 0, =0 

XFz == 0 , "{-Zad + Zrd = 0 

'The Rtiident should note that this partwadar apfdicatum is given solely for the 
purpose of illustrating a pro4;edun! of general importan(',e. The solution of this joint 
could be substantially simplifuMl by the application of theoreiij 1, Art. 9*^. 
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The nine cottiponenls of stress involved in these three equations may be 
exprc'ssed in terms of the three independent bar stresses Fad, Fta, and 
Fed as follows; 


+ 10,000 

20 


22.9 


Fa. 


' 22 9 * 


2^9 22 ^"- = ® 

20 ,, 20 ,, » 
207 )^"" ~ 22 . 9 ^^" “ 

2 ^ I'cd = 0 


The simuUanoous of these thn^e e(jualio!is leads to 

Fad - +11,150 lb; F,a = 0; /+i = -11,450 lb 

III this paiiu'iilar structure, the viutical r(‘actioiis can first be deter- ^ 
mined, as is shown in Art. 9-3, and the stressi^s in bars ad, hd, and cd can ^ 
be comput('d more easily by taking advantage of that fact. At 
for (‘xampl(\ the vcuticjil r(‘action acts downward and equals 10,5^i^. 
Apphing '^Fy = 0 at joint a, 

-10,000 + Yad = 0; lati = +10,000; 't ‘ 

Fad = + 1 <’ 700 ^~^ = +ll,lai* 

Fbd and Fed can be similarly obtained from I'Fy = 0 at joints h aqc^ c,.- 
res])ectivel\. lIowe\(*r, it is im- 
jKirtant for the general ajiproach 
based on writing threi* simultane¬ 
ous eipiaiions at joint d to b(' 
understood, since in more com¬ 
plicated three-dimensional struc¬ 
tures it fiiav be the onl> 
procedure that can b(' used. 

The analysis of the bars con¬ 
necting th(* points of support of 
Fig. 9 1 will now be carried out, 
advantage being taken of the fact 
that the liorizontal reactions are determined in Vrt. 9-3. The values of 
these reactions are shown in Fig. 9-6. As an illustration, joint a 
will I)e considennl and the equation '^Fg = 0 written. Noting that 
Zad = +11,450(5/22.9), 

* Nott5 that this c(iiiation may he written dinn'tly as 

.-4>+ KTo/•’-< = 0: 

*.• » 



Fhj. 9-6 


Fad = +11,150 
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+2,500 + 11,450 + Fa, = 0; ^ -7,070 lb 

' The stress in bar ac eaii now be found by a similar proc'edure, by applying 
^ SFx = 0 to joint a. Fhc can be obtained by applying '^Fz = 0 at joint c. 

9*5 Case Where Reactions Cannot Re Computed without 
^Considering Bar Stresses. The structure of Fig. 9 7 is statically 

determinate with respect to its 
inner and outer forces combined. 
Since there are only three hori¬ 
zontal reactions, these may be 
determined by a consideration of 
the external forces only but the 
vertical reactions cannot be com¬ 
puted without taking the bar 
stresses into consideration. If 
the stresses in ah, ac, ad, and ae 
can be computed, then the vertical 
reactions may be obtained from 
the vertieal components of these 
bar stresses. 

At joint a, 4 unknown bar 
stresses are present, so that, with 
only 3 equations of statics availa¬ 
ble, a direct solution for these bar 
stresses cannot be made. A stress 
analysis of this structure, on the 
basis of statics only, should be possible, however, since with 5 joints there 
are 15 independent equations of statics, and there are only 15 independent 
Unknown stresses—8 bars, 4 vertical reactions, and 3 horizontal reactions. 

Table 9-2 


Bar 

Projection 

length 

X 

Y 

Z 

ah 

5 

20 

5 

21.2 

ac 

15 

20 

5 

25.5 

ad 

15 

20 

10 

26.9 

ae 

5 

20 

10 

22.9 

be 

20 

0 

0 

20.0 

cd 

0 

0 

15 

15.0 

de 

20 

0 

0 

20.0 

eh 

0 

0 

15 

15.C 


/SO^ a 
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For this structure, however, the equations of statics are simultaneous 
in character. A convenient approach under this condition is to adopt, 
as a temporary unknown, one of the bar stresses. Other bar stresses 
and reactions can then be expressed in terms of this temporary unknown, 
and eventually one of the equations of statics will permit its evaluation. ^ 
To illustrate this procedure, take Fed as the temporary unknown. At 
joint c, apply 2)F, = 0. ^ 


25.5 ~ 


Fa, -5.10F«, 


joint d, apply 2/'’j = 0. 

F,a + Faa = 0; = -2.69F,, 

Assume that the vertical reactions at c and d act up. Then at joint c, ‘ 
applying SF„ = 0, <• 

20 

R,,+ ~Fac==0; /?.„ = -0.784F„.= -0.784(-5.10Fed) ... ' 

= +4.00Fcd 

At joint dy applying '^Fy = 0, 

20 

Rdy + Fad = 0 ; Rd„ - -O.lUFad = -0.714(~2.69Fe,) 

= +2.00F.i 

Now, taking ihomenls about be of all the forces acting on the structure 
+ 150(20) - Rcy{20) - R,y{20) = 0 ? 

whence 

+ 150(20) - 1.00F.+20) - 2MFcd{20) == 0^; Fed = +25 kips ^ 

Since Rcy, Rdy, Fac, and Fad have already been expressed in terms of Fed, 
they may now be evaluated. With these stresses known, the remainder 
of the structure can be analyzed without difficulty. 

9*6 Special Theorems. While three-dimensional frameworks 
can be analyzed by the methods that have been presented, the following 
theorems are of importance because they often result in an appreciable 
saving in computations: 

I. If all the bars meeting at a jointy with the exception of one bar n, lie 
in a planey the component normal to that plane of the stress in bar n is equal 
to the compon^t normal to that plane of any external load or loads applied 
at that joint, ^hat this theorem is correct may be seen from a considera¬ 
tion of the static equilibrium of the joint, summing up all the forces 
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normal to the plane that contains all bars except n. In the structure of 
Fig. 9-4, for example, suppose that this theorem is applied to joint d. 
t Bars ad and dc lie in the plane adc; the component of stress in bar bd, 
* normal to plane adc, must equal the component of the applied load normal 
the same plane. For this particular case, the applied load also lies in 
j the plane adc and hence has no component normal to that plane. We can 
»^fg:oiicJude, then, that the stress in bar bd is zero. Recognition of this fact 

would simplify the analysis of 
joint d carried* out in Art. 9 * 4 by 
means of three simultaneous equa¬ 
tions, since only two equations 
would be necessary. 

On the basis of theorem 1, two 
corollary theorems may be stated: 

II. If all the bars meeting at a 
joint, }vith the exception of one bar 
n, lie in a plane and if no external 
load is applied al lhal joint, the 
stress in bar n is zero. 

III. If all but tivo bars at a joitil 
have no stress and these two are not 
coUnear, and if no eulernal load acts 
at that joint, the stress in each of 
these two bars is zero. 

9’7 Application of Special 
Theorems—Schwedler Dome. 
The importance of these three 
tlieorerns in the analysis of three- 
dimensional frameworks may be 
illustrated by considering the 
Schwedler dome show n in Fig. 9 8, 
acted upon by a vertical load P 
applied at joint A. The bars 
shown by dotted lines in the plan view have no stress, as may be con¬ 
cluded from the foregoing theorems, applied as follows: 

At joint F, bars EF, KF, and LF all lie in a plane, but AF does not. 
Since no load is applied at joint F, the stress in bar AF is zero, in accord¬ 
ance with theorem II. A similar consideration of joints E, D, C, and B 
leads to the conclusion that bars EF, DE, CD, and BC, respectively, 
all have zero stress. 

Considering joint F again, since the stresses in FA and FE are zero, 
bars KF and LF comprise two bars meeting at a joint where no load is 
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applied. Hence the stresses in KF and LF are zero, on the basis of 
theorem III. A similar consideration of joints E, D, and C leads to the 
conclusion that bars KE and J/?, JD and ID, and IC and HO, respec¬ 
tively, all have zero stress. 

Now, considering.I^iiit K, since KE and KF have zero stress, bar KL 
is a single bar lying outside of the plane of bars JK, PK, and QK. Hence 
bar KL has zero stress. In a similar manner, a consideration of joints 
J and / shows that bars JK and IJ have zero stress. 

Considering joint K again, since bars JK, EK, FK, and LK ha\e zero 
stress, bars QK and FK comprise two bars meeting at a joint where no 
external load is applied. The stresses in these two bars are therefore 
zero. A similar consideration of joint J shows that bars PJ and OJ also 
have zero stress. 

Hence, when this framed dome is acted upon by a vertical load at A, , 
only the bars shown by solid lines in the plan view of Fig. 9-8 Qgrfy 
stress. To complete the analysis of this structure, the method of jmlus 
may now be applied successively to joints A, B, L, G, II, and I, and the 
stresses in all the bars except those of the base ring thus deterrnirfed. 
The vertical reactions can then be determined by applying = 0 at 
each point of support. 

To determine the horizontal reactions and the stresses in the base-ring barsH 
all of which lie in a plane, it is necessary to take the stress in one of the base-ring 
bars as a temporary unknown. Suppose Fhm is taken as the temporary unknown. 

At joint /?, the application of ^Fx = 0 and = 0 permits one to express Fqh 
and the horizontal reaction at R in terms of Fa (Note that joint R is also acted 
upon by the X and Z components of stress in bars LR and GR.) Proceeding 
clockwise around the base ring and successively writing similar equations at 
joints Q, P, 0, and N enable one to express the stresses in all the base-ring bars, 
and all the horizontal reactions except that at M, in terms of FR^r. If the equa¬ 
tions ^Fx = 0 and wF, = 0 are now applied at joint M, the values of Fhm an^l- 
the horizontal reaction at M may be obtained. Since all the other stresses and •' 
horizontal reac'tions have been previously expressed in terms of Frm, their values * 
may now be determined. 

It is possible for a Schwedler dome to be geometrically unstable, even though 
the statical count holds, if the angles between the horizontal reactions and the 
base ring bars have certain values.^ 

9*8 Towers. Unless the legs of a framed tower have a constant 
batter throughout their length, the structure should be analyzed on the 
basis of three-dimensional considerations. Figure 9-9a shows the side 
elevation of a tower of triangular cross section, in which the batter of 

^ SpoFFoiin, GjtM., “Theory of Structures,“ Ith ed., Chap. XVI, Space Frame¬ 
works, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 
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the legs is not constant. Figure 9-96 shows the arrangement of hori¬ 
zontal reactions. This structure is statically determinate, as may be 
^ verified, and it may be analyzed panel by panel, beginning with the top 
P panel and working down. Whenever, as in this case, adjacent legs of the 
^ftop panel lie in a plane, the stress in any of the top ring bars may be com- 
l puted most easily by utilizing the three theorems of Art. 9 * 6. For example, 
may be computed by noting that its component normal to the face acfd 
t' must balance the component of the external load at joint a, which is also 

normal to this plane. Once the lop ring 
bar stresses are known, the stresses in the 
legs and diagonals of the top panel may be 
computed. Fhe stresses in th(\se bars to¬ 
gether with any external loads at joints rf, e, 
and / comprise the loading on the second 
panel which may now be analyzed simi¬ 
larly, etc. 

If. however, adjacent legs of a panel do 
not lie in a plane, a mon^ general approach 
must be used to obtain the ring bar sln'sses. 
Starting as before with the lop panel, the 
stn^ss in any top ring bar may be taken as a 
temporary unknown. If Fab is chosen for 
this purpose, application of the method of 
joints at joint b permits one to express Fbc 
in terms of Fab- Similar treatment at c 
gives Fca in terms of Fab- Finally, Fab may 
be evaluated by applying the method of 
joints at joint a. 

It is customary to have secondary 
bracing members in each horizontal plane 
where the batter of the tower legs changes 
and often at panel points where no change in batter occurs. In a tower 
with a rectangular cross section, for example, this bracing may consist of 
horizpntal diagonals connecting diagonally opposite panel points. The 
presence of such members may make a tower statically indetcirminate. It 
is common practice, however, to assume for the purpose of analyzing the 
main members of the tower that the stresses in these secondary bracing 
members are zero, thus permitting such analyses to be carried out by the 
principles of statics. 

9*9 Tower with Straight Legs. If the batter of the tower legs 
is constant over the entire height, the tower may be analyzed on the basis 
of component planar trusses. Such a structure is shown in Fig. 9 10. 
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A load P, applied at any joint, may be resolved into three components: 
Cl, parallel to the tower leg; C 2 , horizontal and lying in the plane of one 
adjacent face of the tower; and C 3 , horizontal and lying in the plane of 
the other adjacent face of the tower. 

It is easy to show by the theorems of Art. 9*6 that Ci causes stresses 
in the bars of leg GC only, C 2 
causes stresses in the bars of tower 
side CDGII only, and C 3 causes 
stresses in the bars of tower side 
ACEGonXy. 

Thus the stresses due to each 
of the components Ci, C 2 , and C 3 
can be obtained by carrying out a 
separate planar analysis, and the 
total stress in any bar due to load 
P can be obtained by sup(‘rposi- 
tion of the effects of its three com¬ 
ponents. Since each panel load 
can be handled in the foregoing 
manner, this constitutes a general 
procedure for analysis. 

If all the faces of such a tower 
arc identical, influence data can 
be prepared, giving the stresses in 
each bar of one of the faces due to 
( 1 ) a unit horizontal load, applied 
successively at each joint of that 
face; and ( 2 ) a unit load parallel 
to the tower leg, applied succes¬ 
sively at each joint of that face. 

Such influence data, prepared for 
one face of the tower, will be 
applicable to all faces of the tower. 

By resolving panel loads int 6 com¬ 
ponents as previously outlined and by using these influence data, stresses 
in any member, due to any condition of external loading, may be obtained 
by sup(^rposition. 




9*10 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 9*1 Show that the tower of Fig. 9 • 10 is statically determinate. 
Problem 9*2 Find the reactions on the structure of Fig. 9 11 due to the 
load of 1,000 lb acting as shown. 
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Problem 9*3 Find the bar stresses in the structure of Fif?. 9 -11 due to the 
load of 1,000 lb actinj? as shown. 

Problem 9*4 Find the reactions and bar stresses of the structure of Fig 
^ 9 -11 if the load of 1,000 lb is applied at joint d but with a direction such that it 
f passes through point (/, which lies at the center of the equilateral triangle def. 

Problem 9*5 a. Show that the structure 
of Fig. 9 *12 is statically indeterminate to the 
first degree. 

h. Find the reactions on the structure of 
Fig. 9 *12 and the stresses inwall the bars, for 
the load of 10,000 lb acting as shown, assum- 







^ ing that bar ef is in compression and has a stress eipial to half the applied load. 
‘ ^ Problem 9*6 If the angle a between the horizontal reaction and the base- 

ring bar has the same value at each point of support of a Schwedler dome, as 

shown in Fig. 9 8, prove that, under the action of any vertical load on the dome, 
the algebraic sum of the horizontal reactions is zero. 

^ " Problem 9*7 A tower similar to that of Fig. 9 9 has 10 panels with a height 

of 10 ft each; ab = he = ca - 10 ft; de = e/ = fd = 12 ft; at the tower base, 

jk = kl = Ij = iO ft. At joint a, the following external loads are applied: 
a horizontal load of 10,000 lb, acting to the right, in a direction parallel to the OX 
axis; a horizontal load of 5,000 lb, acting to the rear, in a direction parallel to the 
OZ axis; and a vertical load of 20,000 lb, acting downward. 

a What are the stresses in bars a6, 6c, and ca? 

b. What are the resultant X, Y, and Z components of the forces applied at 
joints d, e, and / by the legs and diagonals of the top panel? 

c. What are the reactions on the tower? 

Problem 9*8 The tower of Prob. 9*7 weighs 50,000 lb. The maximum 
wind load acting on the tower exerts a lateral pressure equal to 400 lb per ft of 
tower height. Against what uplift must a point of tower support be designed if 
the specific nations state that the tower supports shall be designed for 150 per cent 
of the maximum net uplift? 



CHAPTER 10 


GRAVITY STRUCTURES 

10*1 Introduction. A gravity structure is one in which the 
weight of the struciturc itself plays an important part in holding in equi¬ 
librium the forces to which the structure is subjected. In a gravity dam, 
for example, the tendency of the dam to overturn by rotating about its 
downstream toe, because of the hydrostatic pressure on the upstream 
face of the dam, is resisted by the moment, about the down stream toe, 
of the weight of the dam. Similarly, the tendency of the dam to slide 
horizontally in a downstream direction is resisted by the friction of the 
dam on its foundation, wliich in turn is a function of the weight of Abe 
dam. A retaining wall, built to resist earth pressure, is another example 
of a gravity structure. Such a wall may be designed with a thickness 
sucli that on a horizontal plane the vertical stresses are all compressive; 
for a thinner wall, the pi (‘sence of tensile stresses on the side to which 
earth pressun^ is applied may require vertical reinforcing rods. In either 
event, however, the weight of the wall is an important factor in the 
stability of the structure, so that retaining walls are classified as gravity 
structures. 

10*2 Stresses in a Gravity Dam. Let us consider the dam shown.* 
in Fig. 10 • la with the object of investigating the distribution of normal 



stresses along section A-A. We shall consider a strip of the dam 1 ft 
in thickness, measured along the length of the dam, and assume that this 
strip, under the external loads to which it is subjected, acts independently 
of the adjacent strips. There will be applied to this strip above section 
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A-A the resultant hydrostatic force H and the forces Wi and TF 2 , which 
comprise the weight of the dam, as shown in Fig. 10 • 16. The intensity 
of hydrostatic pressure at elev. A-A is 62.5(24) = 1,500 lb per sq ft. 
Since the distribution of this pressure is triangular, the resultant pressure 
His given by K(1,500)(24) = 18,000 lb and acts 8 ft above section A-A 
as shown. The forces Wi and W 2 are computed as follows: 


Wi == 150(2)(24) = 7,200 lb, W 2 = 150(M)(14)(24) = 25,200 lb 


They act as shown in the figure. 

^ If we assume the normal fiber stresses to be distributed linearly along 
‘‘ section A-A, the following relation may be used: 


/ = 


P , Mx 
A^ I 


(10-P 


where f = compressive stress^ developed, with a positive value indicating 
compression^ 

P = resultant vertical force applied above the section under con¬ 
sideration, with downward forces taken as positive 

A = cross-sectional area at the section under consideration; 

M = resultant moment about the center of gravity of A of all forces 
^ applied above the section under consideration, with moments 

causing compression in the downstream face taken as positive 
^ X = horizontal distance, measured from the center of gravity of A 
to the point where / is to be determined, with this distance 
taken as positive for points downstream from the center of 
gravity 

I = moment of inertia, about the center of gravity of A of the 
cross-sectional area A itself 


For the problem under consideration 

P = 7,200 + 25,200 = +32,400 lb 
A = 16(1) = 16 sq ft 

M = +18,000(8) - 7,200(7) - 25,200(1.33) = +60,000 ft-lb 
Xd (to downstream face) = +8 ft, Xu (to upstream face) = —8 ft 
I = H2(1)(16)" == 341 fP 

Hence, at the downstream face, 

^ 60.0W(+8) _ 2 „3<, + 

= +3,440 lb per sq ft (compression) 


1 In this chapter, for the sake of brevity, the term stress instead of stress intensity is 
used whore the meaning is obvious. 

* This is opposite to the customary sign convention for stresses and is used in this 
jnstanoc because of the predominance of compressive stresses in darn anal>sis. 
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while, at the upstream face, 




/u = - 


32,400 , 60,000 (-8) 


16 


+ 


341 


= 2,030 - 1,410 


= +620 lb per sq ft (compression) 

♦ 

From d to u, the stress intensity varies linearly, giving a trapezoidal 


distribution. 


m 


It should be noted that the foregoing intensities are for stresses per- 
peiidieular to section A-A. For the upstream face, the value computed 
in this particular case represents the princii^al stress since the upstreaiH". 
face is vertical. Owing to the slope of the downstream face, howeves 
the value of stress computed at d is not a principal stress. In Fig. 10 Ic,^ 
since bd is a free face, the shear on this plane is zero. Since the shear on 
any two mutually perpendicular planes has the same value at a given 
point, the shear along be is also zero. This identifies be as the plane on 
which the principal stri'ss fp occurs. To evaluate /p, take moments 
about c of the forces acting on the differential wedge element bed. 

^ {dx cos oy _ ^ {dxy 

Jp ey Jd 


2 2 ^ V 

whence fp = fd sec^ 6. For this problem, sec B = 1.16, whence, at*c(t 
fp = +3,440(1.16)2 — +4,640 lb per sq ft (compression) 

10*3 Location of Resultant Force. The forces applied to a dam 
above a given elevation can be 
represented by a single resultant 
force, and tlie ^ axial force and 
bending moment at that elevation 
can be computed from this re¬ 
sultant. The resultant force R 
applied above section A-A of the 
dam of Fig. 10 • la is shown in Fig. 

10 • 2. The horizontal component 
of this resultant must equal 18,000 
lb; the vertical component must 
equal 7,200 + 25,200 = 32,400 lb. 

The moment of the resultant R 
about any point such as a must 
equal the moment of the forces 
that have been combined, whence 

+ 18,000(8) + 25,200(5.67) = 32,400 d 

from which d = 8.85 ft. The resultant therefore intersects plane A-A 
at a distance of 8.85 — 7.00 = 1.85 ft downstream from the center of 
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gravity of the c^s section. Now, working directly from tlie resultant, 


P = +32,400 lb and M = 32,4.00(+1.85) = +60,000 ft-lb 


These values check those previously obtained. 

For the general case, assume that the resultant intersects a given 
horizontal section at distance e downstream from tlie center of gravity of 
% ihQ cross section. Denoting by t the >Yidth of the dam at the section 
under consideration and by V the vertical component of the resultant /i, 
^and then referring to Eq. (10 1), P = +F; A = t; M = +Ve; Xa (to 
•^downstream face) = +//2; Xu (to upstream face) = --//2; / = P/\2, 
>r^whence, at the downslream fa(*e, 




/.i = + 

while, at the upstream face, 


( + Fc)(+//2) 
iyi2 




(«) 


/u = 


4 - i+Vr){-{'2) 

t tyi2 



{b) 


^^om Eqs. (a) and (6), it may be seen that, if the n^sullant acts \Nithin 
middle third of the cross section, i.e., if —t/6 < e < +//6, llie 
’^ire cross section will be in compression. If the resultant is at the 
downstream limit of the middle third, i.c., e = +</6, fa = 2V/1 and 
fu = 0. Under this condition, the distribution of the normal liber 
stresses along the section is triangular, with the intensity at the down- 
> stream face equal to twice the value it would have if the vertical 
‘•^omponent of the resultant were uniformly distributed over the cross- 
J flfectional area A. 

I 10*4 Resultant Outside of IVIiddlc Third. If, however, the 
' resultant acts outside of the middle third of the cross section, tension will 
be developed at one face. Plain masonry has little tensile strength, 
and for design purposes it is usually assumed to have none. Unh^ss the 
dam is adequately reinforce^d with steel so that it can develop the neces¬ 
sary tensile strength, the previously given method of analysis is not wholly 
applicable, since it is based on the idea that stresses vary linearly across 
the entire section. 

Consider the stress distribution along section A-A of the dam of Fig. 
10 • la if, by means of flashboards, the,}^levation of the water surface is 
raised to a height of 3 ft above the top of the darn, as shown in Fig. 10 • 3. 
The resultant horizontal water pressure equals 62.5(27) () 2 )(27) = 22,'|p0 
lb and acts 9 ft above section A-A. To determine the location 
resultant, take moments about a: 

+ 22,700(9) + 25,200(5.67) = +32,400 d; d = 10.7 ft 
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Hence e = 10.7 — 7.0 — 3.7 ft. Since this is greater tlian = 2.67 
ft, the resultant lies outside the middle third of the section. Applica¬ 
tion of Kq. (10 1) would lead to tensile stresses on the upstream face of 
th(^ dam. Since the dam could not resist linearly distributed tensile 
stress(‘s, the str(‘ss(‘s computed by Kq. (10 • J) would not be valid. 

To determine the stress distribution along section A-A, static equi-| 
librium of the portion of the dam above this section requires that th6l^ 
resultant of the normal stresses along the section shall be equal and 
opposite to the vertical component 
of R and applied at the point 
where B intersects section A-A. 

Hence, the resultant of these 
normal stnesses is an upward force 
of 32,100 lb applied at a distance 
of 8.00 — 3.7 — 1.3 ft from d, the 
downstn'am edge of section y4-yl. 

(^.onsisttMit with a linear stress 
distribution in\ oh ingcompressive 
stresvses onl>, the stresses will be 
distributed triangularly. T h e 
(‘enter of gravity of this triangle 
will coincide w ith the resultant of 
tlu^ normal stresses on tlu' s(‘ction. 

Henc'c th(* length of the triangle 
along section yl-A will equal 
3(1.3) = 12.9 ft, as shown in Fig, 

10-3. 

Moreover, bc'cause of the tri¬ 
angular distribution, the intensity 
of normal stresses at the downstream tixcc ecpials twice the value that 
would occur if the vertical component of the resultant were distributed 
uniformly over the entire area under compression. Hence 

/d = = .>,020 lb per sq ft 

The principal stress at d is givijn by fp = 5,020(1.16)- = 6,750 lb per 
sq ft. 

^10*5 Delcrniination of Gravity-dam Profile. The profile of a 
gmvity dam is usually laid out so that for a horizontal section at any 
ejfcation the resultant lies within the middle third. For a given profile, 
tl^fcocation of the resultant will depend upon the loading condition con- 
si^Md. For reasons of economy, it is desirable, under what proves to 
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be a critical loading condition for a given elevation, for the resultant at 

that elevation to be as near as is practicable to an outer edge of the middle 

third. Thus, for the maximum overturning condition, i,e,, water at 

highest elevation, plus ice pressure, etc-., the resultant should be near 

^ the downstream edge of the middle third, while, with the dam empty, 

‘ the resultant should be near the upstream edge of the middle third. The 

foregoing criteria can rarely be completely met in an actual case, but they 

serve as a guide for profile determination. For the following procedure, 

^ either analytical or graphical 

^ IU methods, or a combination of the 

* ^ I 

5 two, may be used: 

I ^ The width of the dam at the 

^ ^ top will be determined from 

practical considerations, such as 
minimum width for durability, 
required width for equipment, 
roadway, etc. Through the up¬ 
stream edge of the top of the dam, 
construct a vertical reference line, 
called the dam axis, as shown in 
Fig. 10-4, At any elevation, the 
horizontal distanc^j u from the 
dam axis to the upstream face is 
^ called the upstream projection; 
the corresponding distance to the 
downstream face is called the 
. downstream projection. 

^ Divide the height of the dam 

„ ^ by horizontal lines at representa- 

tive elevations such as elev. (1) or 
elev. (2) at which the upstream and downstream projections are to be 
determined. Compute the resultant horizontal water pressure applied to 
each vertical portion of the dam {Hu etc.). 

At elev. (1), assume tentative values of Ui and du On the basis of 
these tentative values, evaluate and locate Wu the weight of the dam 
above elev. (1), and, provided that Ui 0, Vi the vertical component 
of water pressure applied above elev. (1). Evaluate and locate Ru 
the resultant of the forces Wu Hu and Vu On the basis of the tentative 
values of ui and du investigate in the foregoing manner each loadilg 
condition that may affect the profile. If, considering all loading condi¬ 
tions, the tentative values of ui and di are not satisfactory, successively 
investigate new vflAhes of ui and di until acceptable values are obtained 






Fig. 10-4 
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third but within ffie base of the dam, the compression on the base of tlie 
dam will be distributed triangularly, with the center of gravity of the 
triangle at the point of application of the resultant force to the founda¬ 
tion. The maximum foundation stress will then occur at the edge of 
the foundation and will equal twice the value obtained if the vertical 
component of the resultant were uniformly distributed over the area in 
’ compression. 

Should the resultant lie outside of the base of the dam, the dam would 
fail by overturning. A reasonable factor of safety against overturning 
^should be provided. 

If the angle made by the resultant with the vertical exceeds the fric¬ 
tion angle of the dam on its foundation, the dam will fail by sliding. A 
liberal factor of safety should be observed in this connection, since the 
friction angle cannot as a rule be predicted with precision. 

10*7 Upward Water Pressure. Consider the dam shown in Fig. 
10-ha in which the water is at the same elevation on both the upstream 







PERVIOUS 

FOUNDATION 

raJ ib) (c) 
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and downstream sides. At the base of each side, let t he hydroslalic pres¬ 
sure be p. Since the foundation is pervious, there will ho water under 
the dam. No flow of water occurs, however, and thus ihovo is an upward 
water pn^ssure of intensity p over the entire base of the dam. In tini 
dam of Fig. 10 -6b, the tail water is at a lower elevation than the water in 
the reservoir. Let the hydrostatic pressure at iho base of the upstream 
face bepu and at the base of the downstream face b(i pa- Since^ p,^ > p,/, 
water will flow downstream under the dam, losing pressure as it flows. 
If this loss of pressure is assumed to be linear, the upward wattT j)n'ssuni 
on the base of the dam will be distributed trapezoidally, having intemsities 
Pu and pd at the upstream and downstream faces, respectivtdy. If lluue 
is no water on the downstream edge of the ba^, as shown in Fig. 10-be, 
p<j P 0 and the distribution of upward water prtosiin^ is triangular. 
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11 is often assumed that the upward water pressure does not come in 
contact with the entire area of the base of the dam. It might be specified, 
for tlie dam of Fig. 10 - 60 , for example, that the structiirci should be . 
designed for an upward water pressure varying linearly from half the 
hydrostatic pressure at the upstream edge of the base to zero at llie down¬ 
stream edge. 

As pointed out in the preceding article, tlie amount and distribution 
of upward water pressure can be controlled by such means as k(?yways 
and cutoff walls. Tlie use of drains to carry away seepage water provides 
another means of control. ^ 

While we have discussed upward water pressure as a phenomenon that '/< 
occurs along the base of the dam, it is evident that it will occur along any 
pervious horizontal section through the dam itself. In the following 
article, the effect of upward water pressure on stress computations along 
the base of the dam is (considered. The methods given are equally appli¬ 
cable when one considers the effect of upward water pressures on other 
horizontal sections. 

10*8 Effect of l^pward Water Pressure on Stresses at Base of 
Dam. L<*t us consider the stnesses along the base of the dam of VigP 
10 1, assuming that the water is 6 ft below the top (ff the dam and that ’ 
the base of th(‘ dam is subjecl(‘d to upward water pressure varying uni^ 
forml> in intensity from half the hydrostatic pnessure at the upstream . 
edge of the base to zero at the downstream edge of the base, as shown in 
Fig. 10 7. As in previous examples, //, IFi, and ^ are first evaluated. 
On the base of lli^e dam, there will act upward, first, the upward water 
pressure and, second, the soil pressure. The resultant U of the upward 
water piTssure ecpials 9I57(} 2 )(-*^) = 10,800 lb and acts at the third ^ 
point of the base as shown. 

To evaluate F, the vertical component of the resultant of the soil 
pr(\ssure on the base of the dam, apply 2Fy = 0 to all the forces acting 
on the dam. 

+ 56,700 + 10,800 - 10,800 - F = 0 

whence F = +56,700 lb. To locate F, take moments about any point 
such as a of all the forces acting on the dam. 

+56,700d + 10,800(6,67) - 56,700(8) - 28,100(10) = 0 

whence d = +11.63 ft and e = 12.63 — 11.50 = 1.13 ft. Since this is 
less than = 3.81 ft, the resultant soil pressure lies wdthin the middle 
third and the soil is in compression along the entire width of the base. 
The intensities of soil pressures may therefore be computed by Eq. 
(10-1), in which P = F = +56,700 lb and 

M = +F^ V56,700(1.13) = +64,000 ft-lb 
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This leads to soil pressures of 3,191 lb per sq ft and 1,739 lb per sq ft at the 
dovnstream and upstream edges, respectively, as shown in Fig. 10*7. 
The total pressure on the base of the dam is obtained by superimposing 
the soil pressure and the upward water pressure and is also shown in the 
figure. 

Had the resultant soil pressure been applied outsideJfte middle third, 
the distribution of soil pressure would have been trial^ular, with the 



Fig. 10*7 


center of gravity of the triangle coinciding with the resultant soil pressure 
and with a maximum intensity of soil pressure equal to twice the value 
obtained if the vertical component of the resultant soil pressure were 
uniformly distributed over the area acted upon by the soil pressure. The 
total pressure on the base of the dam would still be obtained by super¬ 
imposing the soil and upward water pressures, the resulting pressure curve 
being discontinuous at the point where the soil pressure equals zero. 

It is to be noted that the presence of upward water pressure increases 
the tendency of the dam to fail by both overturning and sliding. 

10*9 Gravity Retaining Walls. While the weight of all retaining 
walls plays an important part in enabling the wall to resist the earth 
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pressure to which it is subjected, we shall distinguish between gravity 
retaining walls, in which the resultant is kept within the middle third at 
all elevations, and cantilever retaining walls, in which the wall acts as a 
vertical cantilever beam, carrying its lateral load in bending and requir¬ 
ing steel reinfo|xing. 

The deteriiM^tion of soil pressures that act on the back of retaining 
walls is discusJp in Art. 1 • 12 , where it is pointed out that the lateral 
pressure caused by soils varies when the wall yields, reaching a minimum 
value calle^the active pressure after the wall has yielded a small amount. 
Although a gravity retaining wall is a relatively rigid structure, it is*^ 
nevertheless customary to assume that it will yield sufficiently to permit 
its design on the basis of active soil pressures, unless the top of the wall is 
actually restrained against lateral movement by a rigid connection to a 
relatively immovable support. 

In Art. 1 • 12 , the general equation for the resultant of the active soil 
pressure on the back of a retaining wall, based on the theory developed 
by Coulomb, is given in Eq. ( 1 * 6 ). It is further shown that, where the 
surface of the soil retained is horizontal {i = 0 ), w^here the back of the 
retaining wall is vertical (^ = 0 ), and where 0 , the angle of internal fric¬ 
tion of the soil, equals 0 ', the friction angle of the soil on masonry, Eq. 
(1*6) reduces to Eq. (1-7), 


lyH^ 


'_COS <#> 

(1 + \/2 sin </>)“ 


where P is the resultant soil pressure for a strip of wall 1 ft long and acts 
as shown in Fig. 1 • 3; 7 is the weight of earth per unit volume, and II is 
the vertical depth of the soil above the base of the wall. 

The analysis of retaining walls follows the same general procedure used 
for gravity dams. Consider the gravity wall shown in Fig. 10*8 with 
the object of determining the soil pressures developed along the base of 
the wall. For this case, Eq. (l -T") is applicable, whence, considering a 
strip of wall 1 ft in length, 


P = ^ ( 100 )( 20)2 


0.867 

(1 + 0.500 \/2)2 




9801b 


This resultant earth pressure acts one-third of the way up from the base 
of the wall, making an angle of 30® with the normal to the back of the 
wall as shown. The horizontal aiflll vertical components of P are also 
shown on the figure. For the wall, 

Wi = 150(1) (20) = 3,poo lb and Wt = 150(>i)(20)(6) = 9,000 lb 
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The vertical component V of tlie resultant pressure on the biise of tlic 
wall is obtained by applying = 0 to all the forcei^ acting on the wall. 

+ 9,000 + 3,000 + 2,990 - V = 0 

whence V = +14,990 lb. To locate the resultant, taking moments 
about a of all the forces acting on the wall, 

+ 14,990c/ + 2,990(0.5) - 5,180(6.67) - 9,000(2.50) - 0 

whence d = 3.70 ft and e = 3.70 + 0.50 — 3.50 = +0.70 ft, wliich r: 



less than % = 1.17 ft. Hence to deterftiine soil pressures, Eq. (10 1) 
is applicable. Upon using P = F = 14,990 lb and 

M = +14,990(0.70) = +10,500 ft-lb 

this leads to the values shown at the base of the wall in Fig. 10 -8. 

10*10 Cantilever Retaining Walls. A typical cantilever retain¬ 
ing wall is shown in Fig. 10*9. The determination of stresses on any 
horizontal section such as A~A involves the same procedures as would 
be followed for a gravity retaining wall, although the resultant would 
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doubtless lie outside of the middle third or even outside of the section 
itself. This, however, would lead to no serious difficulty, since witli 
proper steel reinforcing the section could be designed to withstand the 
axial stress and bending caused by the resultant. 

In determining the distribution of soil pressures on the base of the 
footing of the wall, we must give careful consideration to the forces acting 
on the wall. There will be acting on this wall P, the resultant soil pres¬ 
sure acting on the vertical line BB; Wu the weight of the earth directly 
over the footing of the wall; W 2 , 
the weight of the \yall itself; and 
/?, the resultant %oil pressure 
acting on the base of the footing. 

To determine P, note that 0' 
should be replaced by <^, since the 
angle which P makes with the 
normal to BB is determined by 
the angle of internal friction of the 
soil rather than by the friction 
angle of soil on masonry. The 
application of Eq. (1-7) leads to 


= 5,980 lb 


2dS5^ 

*/ff^ 


P - ± (100)(20)2 

r 0.867 
[(1 + 0.500 V2)2 

Wi == 100(3)(18) = 5,400 lb; W 2 
= 150[2 (18) + 2^8)] = 7,800 lb 

To evaluate V, the vertical component of P, 







V=I6J90 


Fig. 10-9 


7,800 + 5,400 + 2,990 - F = 0; F = +16,190 lb 
To locate P, , 

+ 16,190d + 2,990(1.5) ~ 7,800(2.5) - 5,180(6.67) = 0; 

d = 3.05 ft; e = 3.05 + 1.50 - 4.00 = +0.55 ft 

Since the resultant lies within the middle third of the base of the footing, 
Eq. (10 1) is applicable for determining soil pressures on the base. 
Upon using P = F = +16,190 lb and M = +16,190(0.55) = +8,900 
ft-lb, this leads to the values shown on the figure. 

An alternate approach to the determination of P, the resultant earth 
pressure acting on the side of the wall, which is considered preferable by 
some engineers, consists in computing the resultant pressure along line 
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CC as shown in Fig. 10 • 10. This necessitates tliei^s^, of Eq. (1 * 6 ), since 
$ no longer equals zero. In computing W i to cori'esj^ond to this piethod 
of determining P, only the weight of the trian^lar wedge of earth is 
included. The line CC corresponds more closely to the failure plane of 
the earth than does line BB of Fig. 10 • 9. Ordinarily, the two methods of 
determining P lead to much the same values of soil pressure along the 
base of the footing. 

10*11 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 10*1 Find the distribution of normal 
stresses along section A-A of the dam of Fig. 10 11 , 
which is not reinforced so as to be capable of carrying 
tension. 

Problem 10*2 Find the maximum elevation to 
which the water behind the dam of Fig. 10-11 can rise 
(using flashboards if necessary), the entire section 
A-A remaining in compression. 

Problem 10*3 Find the distribution of soil pressure along the base of the 
dam of Fig. 10 -11, assuming no upward water pressure on the base of the dam. 
The water level is to be assumed at the top of the dam. 

Problem 10*4 Referring to the dam of Fig. 10 * 11 and with the water level 
at the top of the dam, let the base of the dam be subjected to upward water 
pressure varying linearly from one-third of the hydrostatic pressure at the 
upstream edge of the base to zero at the downstream 
edge of the base. Determine (a) the distribution of 
soil pressure along the base of the dam; (5) the dis¬ 
tribution of total pressure along the base of the dam. 

Problem 10*5 Consider that the structure of 
Fig. 10 -11 is a gravity retaining wall, retaining soil 
that is level with the top of the wall. The earth 
weighs 100 lb per cu ft; it has an angle of internal 
friction of 30® and a friction angle on masonry of 30®. 

Determine the distribution of soil pressure along the 
base of the wall. 

Problem 10*6 Referring to Prob. 10 • 5, what is 
the minimum width of the base of the wall that can 
be used if the soil is to be in compression along the entire base of the wallP The 
width of the base is to be changed by varying the dimension of 24 ft. 

Problem 10*7 Determine the distribution of soil pressure along the base 
of the cantilever retaining wall of Fig. 10 -9, using the soil pressure on the back 
of the wall in accordance with the method described in the discussion of Fig. 
10 10 . 





CHAPTER 11 
CABLES 


11*1 Introduction. Cables are used in many important types of 
engineering structures. They form the main load-carrying elements for 
suspension bridges and cable-car systems. They are used extensively 
for permanent guys on structures such as derricks and radio towers. 
They are also used for temporary guys during erection. Although exact 
cable analyses may require mathematical procedures beyond the scope 
of this book, a knowledge of certain fundamental relationships for cables 
is important in structural engineering. 

When a cable supports a load that is uniform per unit length of the 
cable itself, such as its own weight, it takes the form of a catenary; but 
unless the sag of the cable is large in proportion to its length, the shape 
taken may often be assumed to be parabolic, the analysis being thus 
greatly simplified. 

11*2 General Cable Theorem. Consider the general case of a 
cable supported at two points a and h, which are not necessarily at the 



same elevation, and acted upon by any system of vertical loads Pi, Pj, 
. . . , Pn as shown in Fig. 11 la. The cable is assumed to be perfectly 
flexible, so that the bending moment at any point on the cable must be 
zero. Since all the loads are vertical, the horizontal component of cable 
stress, which will be denoted by H has the same value at any point on 
the cable and the horizontal reactions are each equal to H. 
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Let ^Mb ~ the siim^of the moments about b Qf^.all the loads Pi, P 2 , 
• ••>Pn * 

ZMm = the sum of the moments about any |loint m on thh cable of 
those of the loads Pi, P 2 , . . . , Pn that act on the cable to 
the left of m 


Taking moments about 6 , of all the forces acting on the cable, 

+H{L tan 7 ) + RayL — XMb = 0 

from which 

Ray = - H tan y (a) 

Taking moments about m of those forces acting on that portion of the 
cable to the left of m, 

+H{x tan y - ym) + I^ayX - = 0 

Substituting Ray from Eq. (a) and simplifying, 

i/y„ = I - SM„ (6) 

In interpreting Eq. ( 6 ), it should be noted that jn is the vertical 
distance from the cable at point m to the cable chord ab which joins the 
points of cable support. The right side of Eq. ( 6 ) may be seen to equal 
the bending moment that would occur at point m (sec Fig. 11 16) if the 
loads Pi, P 2 , . . . , Pn were applied to an end-supported beam of span 
L and m were a point on this imaginary beam, located at distance x 
from the left support. 

From Eq. ( 6 ), we may therefore state the following general cable 
theorem: At any point on a cable acted upon by vertical loads, the product of 
the horizontal component of cable stress and the vertical distance from that 
point to the cable chord equals the moment which would occur at that section 
if the loads carried by the cable were acting on an end-supported beam of the 
same span as that of the cable. 

It is to be emphasized that this theorem is applicable to any set of 
vertical loads and holds true whether the cable chord is horizontal or 
inclined. 

11*3 Application of General Cable Theorem. Suppose that the 
loading on a cable is defined and that the distance from the cable to the 
cable chord is known at one point, as is the case in Fig. 11 - 2 . Neglecting 
the weight of the cable itself, the bending moment at point d on an imagi¬ 
nary beam of equal span is equal to 

2,330(20) - 1,000(10) = 36.600 ft-lb 
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Hence, by the general cable theorem, 10// = 36,600, or 11 = 3,660 lb. 
To determine the distance of any other point such as c from the cable 
chord, the general cable theorem is applied at section c, leading to 
3,660yc = 2,330(10), from which jc = 6.38 ft. The segment of the cable 
between a and c lies along a straight line, since the weight of the cable 
has been neglected, and has a length equal to {lOy + (6.38)^ = 11.85 
ft. Since the horizontal component of cable stress equals 3,660 lb, 
the actual cable stress between a and c equals 3,660(11.85/10) = 4,340 
lb. The left vertical reaction on the cable equals the vertical component 
of cable stress in segment ac and is given by 3,660(6.38/10) = 2,330 lb. 
For this particular case, this value 
equals the left vertical reaction on 
the imaginary end-supported beam. 

Had the cable chord been inclined, 
however, these two verti(‘.al reac¬ 
tions would have had different 
values. 

11*4 Shape of Uniformly 
Loaded (^able. The case of a 
loading that is uniform per hori¬ 
zontal foot and applied over the 
entire span of the cable is important 
not only becfiuse it is substantially the type of cable loading occurring 
in suspc'iision bridges, but because a cable carrying only its dead weight 
cjin be treated approximately on the assumption that the dead weight is 
uniform per horizontal foot. In Fig. 11*3, the general cable theorem 
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leads to 

Hy. 


tvLx 

9 


wx- 

2 


(a) 


Let the particular value of at 
mid-span be denoted by /i. The 
distance h is called the cable sag 
and is measured vertically in all 
cases. For the mid-span, where 
X = L/2audy,n = /i, the foregoing 


equation reduces to Ilh = wFJ/8, whence 



(11 1 ) 


This relation for II is of primary importance. Note that it holds whether 
the cable chord is inclined or horizontal. Substituting this value of // 
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ym 


L* 


(L - a;) 



( 11 - 2 ) 


Equation (11-2) defines the shape of the cable, located with respect to 
the cable chord, and in terms of the cable sag. It is often desirable to 
define the shape of the cable with respect to a horizontal axis. If the 
origin o of the axes is taken at the left end of the cable, as shown in Hg. 
11*3, the relation y = -faj tan 7 — niay be used. Substituting 
as expressed by Eq. (11 • 2 ) leads to 


y = 


^hx 

u 


{x — L) + X tan y 


( 11 . 3 ) 


If the cable chord is horizontal, tan 7 = 0 , whence 


y = 



L) 


(11-4) 


If the cable chord is horizontal and if it is desired to define the cable curve 
with respect to axes with their origin at the low point on the cable. 



which is at mid-span, reference to 
Fig. 11*4 shows that, since 

X = + Xe and y = —h + y, 

these relations may be substituted 
into Eq. (11 * 4), leading to 

y. = (11-5) 


11*5 Stresses in Uniformly Loaded Cable. The stress at any 
point in a cable is axial. For a uniformly loaded cable, the horizontal 
component of cable stress can be computed by means of Eq. (11 1 ). 
Consider a differential element of cable, of length ds and horizontal pro¬ 
jection dx. Then T*, the tension in the cable at any distance x from the 
origin, is given by H dsjdx. For the case of the inclined cable chord, as 
shown in Fig. 11 • 3, differentiation of Eq. (11 • 3 ) leads to 


^ _ ^hx 

dx TJ 


— -j- + tan 7 


sex 

L 


— 46 + tan 7 


where 6 ^ h/L and is called the sag ratio. 


It 





Solution: H 

jn 

e 


tuL* _ i00(200y 
8h 8(i2,5) 


= 40.000 lb 


h _ i2.5 
L 200 


0.0625; 


50 

200 


tan 7 


0.25 
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The maximum cablt itress occurs at the high point of support and is given by 

T„a, = //(/ + 160^ + tan^ -y + 80 tan 7 )*’ >' .' • ' . 

= hO.OOOll + 76(0.06?5)« + (0.25)‘ + «(ft(W25)(0.25)]^ 

= Vi jot) tb 


11*7 Length of Uniformly Loaded Cable. If So is the total 
length of a cable, then 

For the case of a horizontal cable chord, using Eq. (11-5), whicli is based 
on the origin being located at the low point on the cable, which is at 
mid-span, 

dy __ S/ij* 
dx U 

whence 

= 2 + (b) 

Integration of this relation leads to the followiiig exact expression: 

s. = ^ (1 + ^ In [4fl + (1 + 160*)«] (11 • 8) 


The use of Eq. (11-8) requires the use of natural logarithms. A very 
useful approximate expression for determining cable length when the 
cable chord is horizontal may be obtained bv expanding the term 

['•mr 

occurring in Eq. (6) into an infinite series by the binomial theorem and 
considering only the first few terms of the resultant series. This leads to 

= 2 r (i)»+ 1 (i)-H(64) 

which simplifies into 

». = L (l + ^ + • • • ) (11-9) 

This equation converges rapidly, the first three terms giviag sufficient 
accuracy for many purposes. 
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If the cable chordIsjncliued, an exact equation for So could be obtained 
by substituting as obtained from Eq. (11 *3) into Eq. (a). This 

leads, however, to au e!irtremely cumbersome result. For many purposes 
the folioapproximate treatment gives results of sufficient accuracy: 

Assumd that the length of such a cable is the same as it would be for a 
cable witfr a horizontal cable chord, where the span equals the length of 
the inclined cable chord, that is, L sec 7 , and the sag equals h cos 7 , which 
is an approximate expression for the maximum perpendicular distance 
from the cable to the cable chord. With these assumptions, 

^ (h cos 7) ^ 0 

(L sec 7 ) sec^ 7 

Now, applying Eq. ( 11 - 9 ) to this hypothetical cable and using only the 
first two terms, 

To find the approximate length of the cable of Example ll-l, Art. 
( 11 - 6 ), use Eq. (11-9) (0 = Ho). 

= 2,000(1.000 + 0.0267 - 0.0006) = 2,052 ft 

To find the approximate length of the cable of Example 11 . 2 , Art. 
( 11 - 6 ), use Eq. ( 11 - 10 ). 

e = 0.0625; sec* 7 = 1 + tan* 7 = 1 + (0.25)* = 1.0625; 

sec 7 =3 1.031 

...20o[l.031 + 5|^’]- 208ri 

11 *8 Elastic Stretch of Cables. When a cable supports a load, 
it undergoes an elastifc stretch, which is often of importance in determin¬ 
ing cable sags and for other purposes. By the definition of the modulus 
of elasticity, 

whiwil.ll 

An element of a cable of length ds is subject to a tension T,. A con¬ 
venient method of determining the elastic stretch of a cable consists in 
first determining which by definition will be taken as that average 
tension whicn if applied throughout the length of the cable will cause 
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the ‘^ame total elastic change of length as |ctually occurs. Stated 
mathematically, 

T^ySo _ [“ Tj^ds 

AE ~ Jo AE * ’ 

where A and E are assumed constant. Hence 

" iL "- f./>E■'“ = "/'[' + (i)1 

Considering a loading that is uniform per horizontal foot, and an inclined 
cable chord, dy/dx may be obtained from Eq, (11-3), and equals 
(9hx/L^) — i-ih/L) + tan y. Substituting this value of dy/dx into 
Eq. (a), and integrating. 


Using Eq. (11-10) to express So, 


T„ = H 


1 + + tan* 7 


sec y + 


8 


{b) 


( 11 - 11 ) 


3 sec* y 

If the cable chord is horizontal, 7 = 0, whence 


1 + 


160* 


T„ = H 


1 + ^ 

^3 


(1M2) 


Suppose, for example, that it is required to find the elastic stretch of 
the cable of Example 11 1, Art. (11-6), for which s„ was found to equal 
2,052 ft in Art. (11-7). Taking E = 27,000,000 psi and A = 50 sq in., 

r-i .• . . U TyySo 2,570(2,052) 

Elastic stretch - - 5^44(27,060)( 144 ) 

To the nearest foot, the unstressed length of this cable would be 

2,052 - 4 = 2,048 ft 

11*9 Guyed Structures. The application of the various relations 
for cables to guys can be shown by a consideration of the structure shown 
in Fig. 11 - 5. Suppose that a cable weighing 4.16 lb per ft is to be used 
as a guy and that it is required that this guy hold the mast BC vertically 
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when the load of 100,000 lb is applied. Taking*iiiomenls about C of 
the forces acting, “On the mast and noting that H, the horizontal component 
of cable stress, acts torthe left on the mast. 


% 

V 


lOOH = 100,000(10); H = 10,000 lb 


This valiife of H must be developed to hold the mast vertically; thus the 
cable sag must conform to the 
following value [in this approxi¬ 
mate solution the cable is assumed 
to be parabolic and acted upon by 
a uniform load of 

w = 4.16(180.2/150) 

== 5.00 lb per horizontal foot]: 

10 000 = 

h = 1.41 ft 



The maximum tension in the guy 
would occur at B and by using Eq. (11*6) equals 

T- - “.»»»+ w {mj + (ns)’ +' (^) (155)]“ 


- 12,240 lb 


It should be noted that a close approximation to the foregoing solution 
can be obtained by considering the cable to act as a straight tie rod lying 
along the chord AB. The length of this chord is 180.2 ft; the tension 
would equal 

10,000 ■= 12,000 lb 

The only error introduced in this approximate solution arises from the 
fact that the slope of the cable at B is actually steeper than that of the 
chord. Unless the sag ratio of the cable is large, this difference in slope 
is not likely to be of importance. 

It is usually necessary to have more than one guy on a mast or other 
guyed structure, in order that the mast may be held against overturning 
in more than one direction. Under these conditions, the guys are 
adjusted so that they have a certain initial tension; an initial tension 
equal to about half the maximum tension that will occur under load is 
commonly ^sed. In Fig. 11-6, suppose that the sags of the guys A B 
and AC have been adjusted so that, with no horizontal load applied to 
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the mast, the horizontal component of cable tension' in each guy is 6,000 
lb. Under these circumstances, the maximum irittial sti^ess in eacli guy, 
following the approximate method of analysis suggested in the discussion 
of Fig. 11*5, will equal +6,000 X 1.414 == +8,500 lb. ' - 

When the load of 5,000 lb is applied at the top of the mast, a resultant 
horizontal force of 10,000 lb, acting to the left, must be applied at A by 
the two guys to maintain equilibrium. By an approximate method of 
analysis that leads to reasonably accurate results, it may be assumed that 
this load of 10,000 lb is applied by increasing the horizontal component 
of tension in guy ABhy 5,000 lb and decreasing the horizontal component 

of tension in guy AC by the same 
amount, leading to Hab = +11,000 lb 
and Hac = +1,000 lb. The maximum 
guy stress is then equal to 

+ 11,000 X 1.414 = +15,500 lb 

Actually, when the load of 5,000 lb 
is applied at the top of the mast, point 
A moves to the right. Guy AB per- , 
mits this movement since it undergoes 
additional elastic stretch and since its 
sag decreases. The sag in guy AC in¬ 
creases, and the length of that guy 
shortens elastically. An exact analysis, 
taking into account elastic changes of length and sag changes, can be 
made, but it is relatively complicated. The foregoing approximate solu¬ 
tion is more practical for usual design problems. 

11*10 Statically Determinate Suspension Bridges. A suspen¬ 
sion bridge is usually constructed in a manner such that the dead loads 
are carried entirely by the cables. A large portion of the dead load comes 
from the roadway and is uniform. It is commonly assumed that the 
entire dead load is uniform per horizontal foot. On the basis of this 
assumption, the cables are parabolic .under dead load only. When live 
load is applied, with partial loadings! so as to give maximum stresses in 
members, the cables tend to change t|^ir shape. In order to prevent local 
changes of slope in the roadway, due to live load, from being too large, 
the floor beams of the floor system are usually framed into stiffening 
trusses, which in turn are supported by hangers running to the cables. 
These stiffening trusses distribute the live load to the various hangers, 
in a manner such that even under live loads the cable may be assumed to 
remain essentially parabolic. As long as the cable remains parabolic, 
it must be acted upon by a load that is uniform per horizontal foot. 
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Since the hungers are ecjually spaced, this is equivalent to stating ‘that 
the hanger stresses-in a given span must be equal. In the “elastic” 
theory of suspension bridges, all the hangers in a given span are assumed 
to have ecjual Stresses. That this assumption is not strictly correct 
may be shown by the more accurate and more complicated “deflection” 
theory of suspension bridges. However, unless a suspension bridge is 
long and flexible, the elastic theory may lead to results that are not greatly 
in error. 

If the stiffening trusses of a suspension bridge are arranged and sup¬ 
ported as shown in Fig. 11* 7a, with a hinge at some intermediate point 



in the main-span stiffening truss, the structure is statically determinate, 
provided that it is assumed that all the hangers in a given span have equal 
stresses. The application of the various relations for cables to a stati¬ 
cally determinate suspension bridge will be illustrated by an analysis of 
the structure shown in that figure. 

Suppose this bridge is subjectel§ to a live load of 40 kips acting as 
shown in the figure. Consider the equilibrium of all the forces acting on 
that portion of the structure shown in Fig. 11-76. The horizontal com¬ 
ponents of cable reaction at each end of the cable are equal and have the 
same line of action. Taking moments about point A, 

{Vl + F'l)(240) ~ 40(60) = 0; Vl + V\ = +10 (upward) 
Now consider the equilibrium of all the forces acting on that portion 
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of the structure"Slihwn in Fig. 11 • 7c, taking momenta of these forces about 
the Jiinge at B. 

(Vt. + V'l = 10)(120) + //(30) - /f(54) =0; = d.O kips 


The ma ximum cable stress in the main span occurs at the ends of the 
cable and by Eq. (11-7) equals 50.0(1 + = 53.9 kips. 

Let X equal the stress in each hanger. The equivalent uniform load 
of the hangers equals X/20 kips per ft. To evaluate X, use the relation 
H = wL^/8h, where w = X/20. 


50.0 


X (240)* 
20 8(24) ’ 


+j kips 


Once the hanger stresses liave been determined, the stresses in the 
bars of the stiifening truss are readily evaluated. For example, to find 
the stress in bar a, first find Fl by taking moments about B of the forces 
acting on the portion of the structure shown in Fig. 11 • 7d. 


+ 120+ ^%{20 + 40 + 60 + 80 + 100) = 0; Vl = (down) 


Now taking moments about c of the forces acting on the portion of 
the structure to the left of section (^-C (Fig. 11-Td)* 


-25,3(to) + i%(20) + Fa(20) = 0; = +13.33 kips 

For this particular structure, the side spans are not suspended. The 
cables of the side spans act as guys to the towers. The horizontal com¬ 
ponent of cable stress is the same for side and center spans, as can be 
seen by taking moments about the hinge at a tower base of the forces 
acting on a tower. Vl is assumed to act on the center line of the tower. 


11 *11 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 11*1 A cable with a span of 1,000 ft carries concentrated loads 
spaced at horizontal intervals of 200 ft. The magnitudes of these loads, from 
left to right, in kips, are 100, 50, 200, and 300. The right end of the cable is 
100 ft higher than the left end. The maximum distance, measured vertically 
from the cable to the cable chord, is 50 ft. Neglecting the weight of the cable 
itself; 

a. What is the vertical distance from the cable chord to the point of applica¬ 
tion of each loadp 

b. What is the length of the cable? 

c. What is the maximum tension in the cable? 

Problem 11*2 A side-span suspension-bridge cable has a span of 500 ft 
and a sag ratio of The slope of the cable chord is defined by tan y = 0.7. 
The load on the cable is 1,000 lb per horizontal foot; E — 27,000,000 psi; the area 
of the cable is 50 sq in. 
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а. What is the maximum slope of the cable? ^ 

б . Wliat is the maximum stress in the cable? 

c. Conjpute, to the nearest foot, the length of this cable. 

d. Campsite, to the nearest foot, the unstressed length of this cable. 

Problem 11 *8 Prepare a set of curves from which the ratio s„/L can be 

read, for values of d ranging from 0 to 0.25 and values of tan 7 ranging from 0 to 1, 
for cables where the loading is uniform per horizontal foot. 

Problem 11*4 A cable with a span of 1,000 ft and a horizontal cable chord 
carries 1,500 lb per horizontal foot. The tension is adjusted until the maximum 
cable stress is 2,000,000 lb. The temperature is +50®F; E = 27,000 kips per 
sq in.; >4 = 40 sq in. 

а. What is the corresponding sag at mid-span? 

б . What is the unstressed length of this cable at +100®F? 

Problem 11 *5 The top of a derrick mast is guyed with 12 guys, spaced 30® 
apart as seen in plan view. Each guy has a span of 400 ft and a vertical rise of 
150 ft. The guy cable weighs 5 lb per ft of cable; the sag of each guy is 4 ft. 

а. What compression is exerted on the derrick mast by the sum of the vertical 
cable reactions? 

б . What is the maximum stress in each guy ? 

c. The mast of the derrick is 150 ft high. If the boom line exerts a horizontal 
force of 100,000 lb at the top of the mast, what is the approximate value of the 
maximum stress occurring in any guy? (Assume that each guy participates in 
resisting this force, in proportion to the cosine of the angle between the guy and 
the force, as seen in plan view.) 

Problem 11*6 A suspension bridge is similar to that shown in Fig. 11* 7a, 
having 20 panels of 20 ft each and a cable sag ratio of Ho* The stiffening truss 
is 20 ft deep. 

a. If a live load of 1,000 lb per ft acts over the entire bottom chord, compute 
the maximum cable stress in the suspended span and the maximum bottom-chord 
stress in the stiffening truss. 

h. Construct influence lines for (1) horizontal component of cable stress; 
(2) hanger stress; (3) stress in the stiffening-truss diagonal of the second panel 
from the left tower. 

c. The dead load on this structure is 5 kips per ft. The live load consists of a 
uniform load of 2 kips per ft and a single concentrated load of 20 kips. Neglect¬ 
ing impact, what cross-sectional area is required for each hanger, using a working 
stress of 50 kips per sq in. for cables in tension? 
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APPROXIMATE ANALYSIS" 

OF STATICALLY INDETERMINATE STRUCTURES 

12-1 Introduction. From a broad viewpoint, the analysis of 
every structure is approximate, for it is necessary to make certain assump¬ 
tions in order to carry out the analysis. For example, in computing the 
stresses in a pin-connected truss, it is assumed that the pins are friction¬ 
less, so that tlie truss members carry axial stress only. It is, of course, 
impossible to build a pin connection that is frictionless, and as a result 
the stress analysis of a pin-connected truss is approximate. It may 
therefore be said that there is no such thing as an “exact” analysis. 

However, if proper judgment is exercised in making the assumptions 
upon which the analysis of a given structure is based, tlie resultant errors 
will be small. A stress analysis based on the usual assumptions that 
underlie structural theory is often called “exact,” although it may be 
seen that, strictly speaking, this term is not used correctly. It is, how¬ 
ever, a convenient term to use, for it is desirable to distinguish bet\>een 
analyses based on the usual assumptions and which are relatively exact, 
and analyses based on further assumptions which introduce further errors 
and which are therefore frankly approximate. 

When one speaks of an approximate analysis for a given structural 
problem, he does not necessarily refer to any particular set of assumptions 
and resultant approximations. The particular approximate method to 
be used under any given circumstances will depend on the time available 
for the analysis and the degree of accuracy considered ne(!essary. 

For structural types that occur commonly in structural analysis, one 
may take advantage of approximate methods of analysis worked out by 
others and investigated as to their accuracy so that they can be used with 
a fair degree of confidence. The approximate methods described in 
engineering literature do not, howevgft cover all cases. A good stress 
analyst should be familiar enough witll^he action of statically indetermi¬ 
nate structures to be able to set up his own assumptions when he encounters 
circumstances not covered by the literature. 

In this chapter, a number of approximate solutions for common types 
of statically indeterminate structures are given. A knowledge of these 
methods is of importance, but of perhaps greater importance is the fact 
that the procedures here outlined will serve as a basis for making intel¬ 
ligent assumptions that will permit simplified approximate analyses of 
other types of statically indeterminate structures. 

260 
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12* Z ^ Jmporonqu^of Approximate Methods iti'Analyzingf Stati¬ 
cally Itidieternrii^^e Structures. The analysis of a statically deter¬ 
minate stA^ctufe^does not depend on the elastic properties of its members. 
Because of this/relatively simple “exact” stress analyses can be carried 
out for such structures. 

In a statically indeterminate structure, however, stress analysis 
depends on the elastic properties of members. These elastic properties 
include modulus of elasticity, cross-sectional area, cross-sectional moment 
of inertia, and length of member. That this is so may be visualized by 
reference to Fig. 12 * 1. Suppose that the stiffness of beam AB is made 
very small in comparison with the 
stiffness of beam CD. This may 
be accomplished by making 
Eih/Ll very small in comparison 
with Then beam CD 

will carry a greater portion of load 
P than will beam AB. Suppose 
further that the tension tie EF 
that connects the two beams is 
given a very small stiffness by 
making EzA/h small. This might 
be accomplished by constructing 
the tie EF of rubber, which has 
a very low value of E. Under this 
condition the, beam CD would 
carry still more of the load P. 

If the quantities determining the stiffnesses of members in a statically 
indeterminate structure are known, a so-called “exact” analysis may be 
carried out that wilt yield results of the same order of accuracy as can be 
obtained for statically determinate structures. In actual practice, how¬ 
ever, the following three factors may prevent an exact analysis: 

1. The stress analyst may lack the knowledge necessary to carry out 
the statically indeterminate ans^sis. 

2. The time required to carr|tout a statically indeterminate analysis 
may be so great that an exact pRlution must be abandoned. In some 
cases, the need of meeting time schedules may be the controlling factor. 
In other instances, economic considerations may make it desirable to 
use an approximate method of analysis. It may be less expensive to 
use more material, as a result of basing design on approximate stresses 
and on a higher apparent factor of safety with respect to the computed 
stresses, than to save material by basing design on exact stresses and a 
lower apparent factor of safety. This attitude may sometimes be prop- 
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erly taken in designing relatively unimportant structures or secondary 
portions of important structures. The analyst will also be injuenced 
in this connection by his judgment as to the magnitude qf the eitors likely 
to be introduced by the approximate method he proposes Jo use. 

3. When the design of a statically indeterminate structure is first 
begun, the areas and moments of inertia of ita members are not known. 
It is therefore necessary to carry out an approximate analysis for stresses 
in the structure, so as to obtain some idea as to the required sizes of these 
members. Once these tentative sizes have been assigned, an elastic 
analysis may be carried out. In general, the first elastic analysis will 
show that the actual fiber stresses in the structure are not satisfactory, 
and it is only by successive designs that a satisfactory final result can be 
obtained. Approximate analyses of statically indeterminate structures 
are therefore important in preliminary design stages. 

12-3 Number of Assumptions Required. It has previously 
been pointed out that, for an analysis of a structure to be possible 
on the basis of the equations of statics only, there must be available 
as many independent equations of statics as there are independent 
components of stress in the structure. If there are n more inde¬ 
pendent components of stress than there are independent equations 
of statics, the structure is statically indeterminate to the nth degree. 
It will then be necessary to make n independent assumptions, each of 
which supplies an independent equation of statics, in order that an 
approximate solution can be worked out on the basis of statics only. 

If fewer than n assumptions are made, a solution based on statics 
only will not be possible. If more than n assumptions are made, the 
assumptions will not in general be consistent with each other and the 
application of the equations of statics will lead to inconsistent results, 

depending on which equations are 
used and the order in which they 
are used. The first step in the 
40' approximate analysis of a stati¬ 
cally indeterminate structure is to 
find the degree to which the struc¬ 
ture is indeterminate and hence 
Fio. 12*2 the number of assumptions to be 

made. 

12*4 Parallel-chord Trusses with Two Diagonals in Each 
Panel. Trusses of this type occur frequently in structural engineering, 
as, for example, in the top- and bottom-chord lateral systems of a bridge, 
as described in Art. 1*21. The approximate analysis of such a truss will 
be illustrated by considering the truss of Fig. 12 • 2, in which it is assumed 
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that all members are capable of carrying either compression or tension. 
It shou0 first be. noted that this truss is statically indeterminate to the 
sixth decree; that this is true may readily be seen from the fact that, if 
one diagonal wfjre removed from each panel, the remaining members 
would forna a statically determinate truss. It is therefore necessary to 
make six independent assumptions as to stress conditions. II will be 
assumed that in each panel the shear is equally divided between the two 
diagonals; since there are six panels, this amounts to six independent 
assumptions. It is now easy to complete the analysis of the structure, 
by using only relations of statics. The solution is shown in Fig. 12-3, 
the method of index stresses having been employed. The shear in each 
panel is first computed from the external forces. As an illustration, the 
shear in panel (1-2) is —39 kips. This shear is equally divided between 
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LiL\ and so that the index stresses in these two bars are +19.5 and 
—19.5, respectively. Index stresses for all diagonals are determined in a 
similar manner. From these index stresses, the index stresses in all 
other members may be determined in the usual manner. In Fig. 12 -3 
the actual stresses are given in parentheses for each member. 

In trusses of this type, the diagonals are often designed as tension 
members only, by making their slenderness ratios (unsupported length 
divided by radius of gyration) large, since then, when a diagonal is sub¬ 
jected to compression, it will buckle slightly and carry only a negligible 
load. When the diagonals are designed in this manner, the total shear 
in each panel is carried in tension by a single diagonal. A consideration 
of the total shear on each panel enables one to tell which diagonal has a 
tendency to buckle and therefore carries no load. In Fig. 12 • 3, if it is 
a^umed that the diagonals were designed so that they could carry tension 
only, all the diagonals that carried compression in the previous analysis 
would now have zero stress. This, in effect, makes the truss statically 
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determinate, and hence no difficulty is encountered in completing the 
analysis. 

12*5 Multiple-system Trusses. Trusses with redundant web 
members can, under some circumstances, be analyzed approximately by 
imagining that the indeterminate truss is equivalent to two or more 
statically determinate trusses superimposed on each other. The truss 
of Fig. 12 -2, for example, might be built up by combining the two trusses 



(cl) (b) 

Fig. 12-4 

shown in Fig. 12 *4. For this particular type of truss, however, a vertical 
load applied at any panel point such as Li could be carried by either of 
the trusses shown in Fig. 12 • 4. Hence, it is not possible to assign such a 
load to one component truss only. Consider next the truss shown in 
Fig. 12-5a, which is statically indeterminate to the first degree. The 
truss might be built up by superimposing the two trusses shown in Figs. 
12 • 56 and c. If a vertical load is applied at any panel point for this truss, 
it can be assumed to be carried by one component truss only. Suppose, 
for example, a vertical load is applied at Li, La or Ls; it can then be 




assumed to be carried entirely by the truss of Fig. 12 -56, since the diag¬ 
onals of that truss can hold the vertical load in equilibrium. Loads 
applied at these panel points on the truss of Fig. 12 -5c could not be 
carried unless the bottom chords carried them in bending. Since the 
truss members are designed to carry axial stress only, this is not possible. 
Similarly, vertical loads at La or La could be assumed to be carried entirely 
by the truss of Fig. 12 - 5c. The loads applied to the truss of Fig. 12 - 5o 
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can therefore be assigned definitely to one or the other of the component 
trusses... {lach.of these component trusses is statically determinate and 
can easily be analyzed for the loading it is assumed to carry. Stresses 
in the actual truss can then be determined by superimposing the stresses 
from the two component trusses. The stress in any diagonal is obtained 
from the component truss in which that diagonal occurs, but the stress in 
any chord or end post is obtained by adding up the stresses for that chord 
or end post, as obtained for each component truss. 



Since the truss of Fig. 12-5a is statically indeterminate to the first 
degree, the approximate analysis here outlined is based on a single 
assumption, that, in any one panel, the total external shear is divided 
between the two diagonals of that panel in the manner which would 
occur if the two component trusses could operate independently under 
the loadings applied at th'cir respective panel points. This assumption 
having been made for the division of shears in one panel, the division of 
shears on the same basis in other panels follows directly from the equa¬ 
tions of statics, so that no further assumptions are involved. 

To illustrate this approximate method of analyzing trusses with 
multiple web systems, consider the truss shown in Fig. 12 -6a. This 
truss may be considered as composed of three component trusses, as 
indicated by the full, dash, and dotted lines used in draw ing the diagonals. 
The stresses for each of the three component trusses are given in Figs. 
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12 • 66 to d. These, component stresses are then superimposed and the 
total stresses written on Fig. 12- 60 . For example^ the total stress in 
U^Lz is taken directly from Fig. 12-66 (+35.4), while the total stress 
in IhVz is obtained by adding up the stresses for this i^ember as obtained 
from the component trusses, —50.00 — 38.9 — 55.5 = —144.4. 

The same approach may be followed if it is desired to construct 
influence lines for stresses in bars of multiple-system trusses. In Figs. 
12 -7a and 6, influence lines for bars L^Lz and U 2 UZ are drawn. Since 
U 2 LZ is a member of the component truss of Fig. 12 • 66, the influence line 
is first drawn by considering that truss only. The ordinate at La is the 
only significant ordinate to this influence line, however, since, when the 
unit load is at any other bottom-chord panel point, it is carried by one of 
the other component trusses, and the stress in U 2 LZ is zero. Since the 
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influence line is a straight line between panel points, the resultant influ¬ 
ence line for this member is as shown by the heavy line in Fig. 12 • 7a. 

Bar t/af/a is a member of each of the three component trusses. Con¬ 
sidering it in turn as a member of each of the trusses shown in Figs. 
12 -66 to dj the influence line as a member of each component truss is 
constructed; these three influence lines are shown by the full, dash, and 
dotted lines, respectively, in Fig. 12 -76. The ordinate at Lz is the only 
one that has any significance for the influence line drawn on the basis of 
Fig. 12 - 66 , the ordinates at Li and L 4 are the only ones that have any 
significance for the influence line drawn on the basis of Fig. 12 - 6 c, and 
the ordinates at L 2 and Ls are the only ones that have any significance for 
the influence line drawn on the basis of Fig. 12 - 6 d. These significant 
points are connected by the heavy solid line shown in Fig. x2-76, giving 
the resultant influence line for stress in bar U 2 UZ. 

12*6 Portals. Portal structures, Umilar to the end portals of the 
bridge described in Art. 1 • 21 , have as wir primary purpose the transfer 
of horizontal loads, applied at their tops^^ their foundations. Clearance 
requirements usually lead to the use of stss^ally indeterminate structural 
layouts for portals, and approximate solutions are often used in their 
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analyses. . Consider the portal shown in Fig. 12-8aj^all the members of 
which are capable of carrying bending and shear as well as axial stress. 
The legs are hinged at their bases and rigidly connected to the cross girder 
at the top.. This structure is statically ifideterminate to the first degree: 
hence, one assumption must be made. Solutions of this type of structure, 
based on elastic considerations, show that the total horizontal shear on 
the portal will be divided almost equally between the two legs; it will 
therefore be assumed that the horizontal reactions for the two legs are 
equal to each other and therefore equal to P/2. The remainder of the 
analysis may now be carried out by statics. The vertical reaction on 
the right leg can be obtained by taking moments about the hinge at the 
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Fig. 12-8 

base of the left leg. The vertical reaction on the left leg can then be 
found by applying = 0 to the entire structure. Once the reactions 
are known, the curves of bending moment and shear are easily computed, 
leading to values for bending moment as given in Fig. 12-86. It is well 
to visualize the distorted shape of the portal under the action of the 
applied load. This is shown, to an exaggerated scale, in Fig. 12 • 8c. 

Consider now a portal similar in some ways to that of Fig. 12-80 
but with the bases of the legs fixed, as shown in Fig. 12-90. This struc¬ 
ture is statically indeterminate to the third degree, so that three assump¬ 
tions must be made. As was the case when the legs were hinged at their 
bases, it will again be assumed|i^t the horizontal reactions for the two 
legs are equal and hence equal l■^/2. Figure 12 • 9c shows the distorted 
shape of the portal under the the applied load. >It will be noted 

that near the center of each leg^ftre is a point of reversal of curvature. 
These are points of inflectioi|j|pmere the bending moment is changing 
sign and hence has zero value. It will therefore be assumed that there is 
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a point of inflection at the center of each leg; this is structurally equiva¬ 
lent to assuming that hinges exist at points a and a', as shown in Fig. 
12 • 9c. The vertical reactions on this portal equal the axial stresses in 
the portal legs and may be determined by successively taking moments 
about a and a' of all the forces acting on that portion’of the structure 





above a and a^ For example, taking moments about a, 

2 Pcyb =* 0; Bcv == + ^ 

The moment reaotji^ at the base of each leg equals thev||iear at the point 
of inflection in multiplied by the distance Jhe point of 

inflection to the faH^fcihe leg and therefore equals == Ph/4. 
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Once the reactions are known, the curves of shear eraU bending moment 
for the members of the portal are easily determined by statics. The 
curves of bending moment for this structure and loading are given in 
Fig. 12*96. 

Portals for laridges arc often arranged in a manner similar to that 
shown in Fig. 12* 10a. In such a portal, the legs AB and CD are con¬ 
tinuous from A to B and C to D, respectively, and are designed so as to 
be capable of carrying bending moment and shear as well as axial stress. 
The other members that comprise the truss at the top of the portal are 
considered as pin-connected and carrying axial stress only. Such a 
structure is statically indeterminate to the third degree; the following 
three assumptions will be made: 

1 . The horizontal reactions are equal. 

2 . A point of inflection occurs midway between the base A of the 
leg AB and the end H of the knee brace for leg AB. 

3. A point of inflection occurs midway between the base C of the leg 
CD and the end I of the knee brace for leg CD. 

The horizontal reactions therefore each equals P/2. The moment at 
the base of each leg equals the shear in the leg multiplied by the distance 
from the point of inflection to the base of the leg and has a value of 
(P/2) (10) = 5P. Vertical reactions can be obtained by successively 
taking moments about the points of inflection a and a' of the forces acting 
on that portion of the structure above a and a'. These equations show 
the vertical reactions each equal to 9P/10 and to act in the directions 
shown in the figure. 

To find the stresses in the bars connected to the legs, one may pro¬ 
ceed as follows: Considering the leg AB as a rigid body and taking 
moments about B of the forces acting on the leg. 
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To find the stress in bar BF, apply Sf, = 0 to all the forces acting on 
leg AB. 
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To find the in bar BE^ apply 2F, = 0 to all tiie forces acting on 
leg AB. 
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With all the forces acting on leg AB known, as shown in Fig. 12 -106, 
the axial stress on any section of the leg may be computed, and curves of 
shear and moment for the leg may be constructed. Leg CD can be 
analyzed in a similar manner. The remaining bar stresses may then be 
computed without difficulty. 

12*7 Mill Bents. Bents of mill buildings are often constructed 
as shown in Fig. 12 * 11. An approximate analysis of stresses in such a 

bent when it is acted on by lateral 
loads may be carried out on the 
basis of assumptions identical with 
/ those made for the portal of Fig. 
12 10, viz.j the horizontal reac¬ 
tions at the bases of the legs are 
equal, and a point of inflection 
occurs in each leg at an elevation 
/ of 7.5 ft above the base of the leg. 
The application of the equations 
of statics to carry out the analysis 
after these assumptions have been 
made follows the same general 
procedure as that employed for 
the portal. 

12*8 Towers with Straight Legs. If the legs of a statically determinate 
tower have a constant batter throughout their length, each face of the tower lies 
in a plane. For such a tower, stress analysis for lateral loads can be carried out 
by resolving all lateral loads into components lying in the planes of the faces of 
the tower that are adjacent to the joints where the lateral loads are applied. 
Each face of the tower may then be analyzed as a planar truss, acted upon by 
forces lying in the plane of that truss. Such an analysis leads directly to the 
stresses in the web members of each face, while the stresses in the legs are obtained 
by superimposing the stresses resulting from the analyses of the adjacent faces. 

The planar truss of each face however, may be statically indeterminate. For 
such a tower, stress analysis may still be carried out on the basis of planar trusses, 
but it is necessary to make certain assumptions if the analysis is to be based on 
statics only. In Fig. 12 • 12a, let it be required to determine the stresses in the 
diagonals of panel abed. Passing section Af-M through this panel, at the eleva¬ 
tion of the intersection of the diagonals, take moments about o, which is at the 
intersection of the extended legs, of all the forces acting on that portion of the 
truss above section Af-Af. Since the legs extended pass through the origin of 
the moments, the moments of forces Pi« P 2 * and Pt are held in equilibrium by 
the moments of the horizontal components of the stresses in the diagonals ad and 
bCt which act with the lever arm 6. 

If the diagonals can carry tension only, diil^nal ad will have zero stress, so 
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that only bnc unknown appears in the foregoing equati6hf«and the horwontai 
component of stress in bar he is obtained directly. If, however, the diagonals 
can carry compression as well as tension, it may be assumed that the horizontal 
components of stress in the two diagonals are numerically equal but opposite in 
sign. This reduces the number of independent unknowns in the foregoing equa¬ 
tion to one, and the horizontal components of the diagonal stresses may thus be 
determined. 

If the horizontal bars at the intermediate panel points are omitted, as shown 
in Fig. 12‘12b, the tower truss may be considered as being composed of two 
component trusses as shown in Figs. 12 • 12c and d and each truss may be analyzed 
by statically determinate procedures for the loads assigned to it. Resultant 
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stresses in the actual truss may then be determined by superimposing the stresses 
from the two component trusses. 

It is therefore seen that the same general procedures as those used for the 
approximate analyses of end-supported indeterminate trusses may be applied in 
the approximate analyses of tower sides which are actually statically indeter¬ 
minate planar cantilever trusses. 

12*9 Stresses in Building Frames Due to Vertical Loads. A 
building frame consists primarily of girders, which carry vertical loads 
to columns, and of the columns themselves. While such a frame might 
be built like that shown in Fig. 12 • 13a, which is statically determinate, 
it would have little resistance against horizontal forces, such as wind 
loads, which it must also carry. It is therefore actually built as shown in 
Fig. 12 * 13b, in which th6|^ers are rigidly connected to the columns 
so that all the members Can carry bending moment, shear, and axial 
stress. Such a frame is called a rigid frame; it is also referred to as a 
building bent. Because of rigid construction, a bnilding frame is 
highly indeterminate. The il^ee to which it is indeterminate can be 
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investigated by an examination of Fig. 12 • 13c. Suppose tliat each girder 
is cut near mid-span as shown. The resulting structure will be statically 
determinate, since each column, together with its girder stubs, acts as a 
cantilever. To arrive at this condition, however, it is necc^ssary to 
remove the bending moment, shear, and axial stress in each girder where 
it is cut. If n is the number of girders in the bent, it is necessary to 
remove 3n redundant stresses to make the bent statically determinate: 
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hence the bent is indeterminate to the 3nth degree. The bent of Fig. 
12 136 is therefore statically indeterminate to the 18th degree. A bent 
with 100 stories and 8 stacks of columns would include 700 girders and 
be statically indeterminate to the 2,100th degree. It is therefore highly 
advantageous to have approximate methods available for the analysis of 
such structures. 

Since a building frame of the type just considered is statically inde¬ 
terminate to a degree equal to three times the number of girders, it will 



Fig. 12*14 


be necesvsary to make three stress assumptions for each girder in the bent 
if an analysis is to be carried out on the basis of statics only. In Fig. 
12 140, if a girder is subjected to a load of w lb per ft, extending over 
the entire span, both of the joints A and B will rotate as shown in Fig. 
12*146, since, while they are partly restrained against rotation, the 
restraint is not complete. Had the supports at A and B been completely 
fixed against rotation, as shown in Fig. 12-14c, it can easily be shown 
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from a consideration of stresses in a fixed-end beam that the portits of 
inflection would be located at a distance of 0.2IL from each end. If 
the supports at A and D were hinged, as shown in Fig. 12 • lid, the points 
of zero moment would be at the end of the beam. For the actual case 
of partial fixity, the points of inflection may be assumed to lie somewhere 
between the two extremes of 0.21L and O.OOL from the ends of the beam. 
If they are assumed to be located at one-tenth of the span length from 
each end joint, a rcasomible approximation has been made. 

Solutions of building bents based on elastic action show that under 
vertical loads the axial stress in the girders is usually very small. 

The following three assumptions 
will therefore be made for each 
girder, in analyzing a building bent 
acted upon by vertical loads: 

1 . The axial stress in the girder 
is zero. 

2 . A point of inflection occurs 
at the one-tenth point measured 
along the span from the left 
support. 

3. A pointof inflection occurs at 
the one-tenth point measured along 
the span from the right support. 

This is equivalent to assuming 
that the bent acts structurally in the same manner as does the statically 
determinate bent of Fig. 12 -15. Girders may then be analyzed by statics, 
as will be illustrated by considering Fig. 12 -16. The maximum positive 
moment occurs at span center and is given by 

M = +,^^^(1.0)(16)2 = +32.0 kip-ft 

The maximum negalivti moment occurs at either end of the span, and is 
given by 

M = -8.0(2) - 1.0(2)(1) = -18.0 kip-ft 
The maximum shear occurs at each end of the span and is given by 
S == 8.0(1) + 2.0(1) = 10 kips 

Since the end shears acting on the girders are equal to the vertical 
forces applied to the columns by the girders, the axial stresses in the 
columns are easily found by summing up the girder shears from the top 
of the column down to the column section under consideration. 

To produce maximum compression in a column, bays on both sides of 
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the column are loaded. For interior columns, moments applfed^rtf^tf given 
floor by the two girders oppose each other; hence the ^lumn moments are 
small and are often neglected in design. For exteri<||u!olumns, however, 
;rirdcrs apply moments to only one side of the columns; hence the column 

moments are larger and must be con¬ 
sidered in design. In computing 
column moments, however, assumption 
1 is invalid. Girder moments should be 
divided between columns in proportion 
to their stiffnesses. 

12*10 Stresses in Building 
Frames Due to Lateral Loads— 
General. In Art. 12*9, it is pointed 
out that approximate methods of 
analyzing bents are of importance be¬ 
cause of the fact that such structures 
are highly indeterminate. It is shown 
that the degree of statical indeter¬ 
mination for a bent such as that of 
Fig. 12-17a equals three times the 
number of girders in the bent. The number of assumptions that must 
be made to permit an analysis by statics depends on the structure itself 
so that for this bent one must make three times as many assumptions as 
there are girders, regardless of the type of loading considered. The 
assumptions made in analyzing building bents acted upon by vertical 




loads will not, however, be suitable for lateral-load analysis, for the 
structural action of bents is entirely different when lateral loads are 
considered. This may be seen by a consideration of Fig. 12 -176, which 
Olustrates, to an exaggerated scale, the shape that a building frame takes 
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undei'iUtk aMipn^^f lateral loads. It will be noted ^at, while p<»nts of 
inflectioh occur members, they do not occur in the same manner as 
under the aationiw vertical loads. Actually, when a building bent is 
acted upon by layered loads, there will be, as shown in Fig. 12 • 176, a 
point of inflection near the center of each girder and each column. The 
assumption that points of inflection occur at the mid-points of all mem¬ 
bers is therefore a reasonable one and is often among those made to carry 
out by statics an approximate analysis of building bents under lateral 
loads. The moment curves for the structure of Fig. 12-17 are of the 
type shown by the dotted lines of Fig. 12 • 17a. 



In this treatment, three approximate methods for analyzing building 
frames acted upon by lateral loads will be given. These methods are: 

1 . The portal method 

2 . The cantilever method 

3. The factor method 

In order that the relative accuracies of these methods may be con¬ 
sidered, all three methods are applied to the same bent. This bent and 
its loading are shown in Fig. 12-18. It is possible to make a so-called 
“exact” solution for this bent and loading, using, for example, the 
“slope-deflection” method of analyzing statically indeterminate rigid 
frames, as treated in Chap. 14. Such a solution is of interest for the 
comparison of the results of the approximate methods and has led to 
the values of end moments in foot-pounds in the girders and columns of 
the bent of Fig. 12 -18 that are shown by the numbers at the ends of the 
members. 
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For tlie slope-deflection solution and also for the factor-method solu¬ 
tion, it is necessary to know the relative stiffness of each member. Rela¬ 
tive stiffness is denoted by K and for a given member is obtained by 
dividing its moment of inertia by its length. Values of K are shown for 
each member of the bent of Fig. 12 • 18. 

12* 11 The Portal Method. In the portal method, the following 
assumptions are made: 

1 . Theie is a point of inflection at the center of each girder. 

2. There is a point of inflection at the center of each column. 

3. The total horizontal shear on each story is divided between the 
columns of tliat story in a manner such that eacli interior column carries 
twice as much shear as each exterior column. 

This last assumption is arrived at b> considering each story to be 
made up of a series of portals, as shown in Fig. 12-19. Thus, while an 

exterior column corresponds to a single 

II II portal leg, an interior column corresponds 

to two portal legs, so that it becomes 
reasonable to assume interior columns to 
carrv twice the shear of exterior columns. 

^^ 77 . 1 1 • 

Fig 1^19 * there are m columns in a story, as¬ 

sumption 3 is equivalent to making (m — p 
assumptions per story, regarding column-shear relations. . 

With reference to the bent of Fig. 12 18, application of the poitaIJ\J 
method results in the making of the following number of assumptions: ^ 

Inflection points in girders. 2X3»6 

Inflection points in columns.4X2 "V-B 

Column shear relations.2 6 

Total. 

Since there are six girders in this bent, the structure is indetermi^te 
to the eighteenth degree. Hence, the portal method makes more assump^ i 
tions than are necessary. However, it so happens that the additiondlP 
assumptions are consistent with the necessary assumptions, and no in^ud® 
sistency of stresses, as computed by statics, results. % 

To illustrate the application of the portal method, it will now b^; 
applied to the bent of Fig. 12-18. The following discussion refers td 
Fig. 12-20, where the results of the portal-method analysis are given. 

Column shears: In accordance with assumption 3, let x = shear in 
each exterior column of a given story; then 2x = shear in each intericar 
column of the same story. For the first story, 

x + 2x + 2x + x=^6x== 10,000 + 10,000 - 20 ,000; x = 3,333; v 

2x ^ 6,667 

For the second story, 6x = 10,000; x = 1.667: 2x = 3,333. 
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Column momenls: In accordance with assumption "2, the moment at 
the center of each column is zero. Hence, each end moment for a given 
column equals the-^shear on that column multiplied by half the length of 
that column. Fqr example, Mae, the moment at the A end of column 
AE, equals 3,333 X 10 = 33,333 ft-lb; Mfj = 3,333 X 7.5 = 25,000 
ft-lb; etc. 
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Girder moments: Reference to Fig. 12 -176, which shows the type of 
' deformation occurring in a building frame acted upon by lateral forces, 
indicate that girder and column moments act in opposite directions on a 
jdait. ^is fact is further clarified in Fig. 12 * 210 , from which the fol- 



^ ^ that for any joint the sum of the column end moments equals 

the Bum of the girder end moments. This relation may be used to 
' determine girder end moments, since the column end moments have 
already been evaluated. At joint E, for example, 

Mw = 33,333 + 12,500 = 45,833 ft-lb 
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Since by assumption 1 there is a point of inflection at the center of girder 
EF, Mpe also equals 45,833 ft-lb. Equating girder moments to column 
moments at joint F gives Mfg + 45,833 = 66,667 + 25,000, whence 
Mfo also equals 45,833 ft-lb. Continuing across the girders of the first 
floor in this manner, all the end moments in the girders of the first floor 
equal 45,833 ft-lb. Girder end moments in the roof may be determined 
in a similar manner; each will be found to equal 12,500 ft-lb. 

Girder shears: In Fig. 12-216, if 2)A/ = 0 is written for the forces 
acting on a girder, taking moments about one end of the girder, SL = 2M, 
whence S = 2M/L. Hence the shear in girder EF is given by 


Sep = 


2 X 45,833 
20 


4,583 lb; Su 


2 X 12,500 
'20 


1,250 lb; etc. 


Column axial stresses: In Fig. 12 * 21c, the axial stresses in the columns 
may be obtained by summing up, from the top of the column, the shears 
applied to the column by the girders. Thus 

Fei = +1,250 lb; Fae = +1,250 + 4,583 = +5,833 lb; etc. 

Girder axial stresses, while not usually important in design, may be 
obtained in a similar manner, by summing up, from one end of the girder, 
the shears applied to the girder by the columns; one would, of course, 
include the effects of the lateral loads themselves in such a summation. 

12* 12 The Cantilever Method. In the cantilever method, the 
following assumptions are made: 

1 . There is a point of inflection at the center of each girder. 

2 . There is a point of inflection at the center of each column. 

3. The intensity of axial stress in each column of a story is propor¬ 
tional to the horizontal distanc e of that column from the center of gravity 
of all the columns of the story under consideration. 

This last assumption is arrived at by considering that the coluir.n 
axial stress intensities can be obtained by a method analogous to that used 
for determining the distribution of normal stress intensities on a transverse 
section of a cantilever beam. 

If there are m columns in a story, assumption 3 is equivalent to mak¬ 
ing (m — 1) assumptions regarding column axial-stress relations, for 
each story. Hence, as with the portal method, the cantilever method 
makes more assumptions than are necessary, but again the additional 
assumptions prove to be consistent with the necessary assumptions. 

To illustrate the application of the cantilever method, it will now be 
applied to the building frame of Fig. 12-18. The following discussion 
refers to Fig. 12*226, where the results of the cantilever-method analysis 
are given. 




For the first story, refer to Fig. 12-220. If the axial stress in AE is 
denoted by then, by assumption 3, the axial stresses in BF, CG, 

and DH will be -^H^Fak, and -*%^Fas, respectively. 

Taking moments about a, the point of inflection in column DH, of all 
the forces acting on that part of the bent lying above the horizontal pleme 
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passing through the points of inflection of the columns of tlie first story, 

+ 10,000(25) + 10,000(10) ~ Fae{7S) - i?35^aa<55) 

+ = 0 

whence Fxk = +3,890; = +i^ii5(+3,890) = +1,670; etc. 

For the second story, the column axial stresses are in the same ratio 
to each other as they are in the first story. They would be evaluated in a 
similar manner, taking moments about the point of inflection in HL of 
all the forces acting on that portion of the bent lying above a horizontal 
plane passing through the points of inflection of the columns of the 
second story. Column axial stresses are shown at the cent(‘r of each 
column of Fig. 12 *226. 

Girder shears: The girder shears may be obtained from the column 
axial stresses at the various joints. For example, at joint F, 

Sef = +833 - 3,890 = -3,057 

at joint F, Sfg = —3,037 + 358 — 1,670 = —4,369; et(;. Girder shears 
are shown at the center of each girder of Fig. 12 *226. 

Girder moments: Since the moment at the center of each gird(?r is zero, 
the moment at each end of a given girder ecpials the sh(»ar in that girder 
multiplied by half of the length of that girder. For example, 

Mef = 3,057 X 10 = 30,570 ft-lb; Mkj = 1,191 X 12.5 = 14,880 ft-lb; 
etc. 

Column moments: Column moments are determined by beginning at 
the top of each column stack and working progressively toward its base, 
as shown in the following illustration: At joint J, the column moment 
equals the sura of the girdt^r moments, whence 

Mjf = 8,330 + 14,880 = 23,210 ft-lb 

Since there is a point of inflection at the center of FJ, Mfj also equals 
23,210 ft-lb. At joint F, Mfb + 23,210 = 30,570 + 54,600, whence 
Mfb = 61,960 ft-lb. Mbf also equals 61,960 ft-lb, since a point of 
inflection is assumed midway between B and F. 

12* 13 The Factor Method. The factor method of analyzing 
building frames acted upon by lateral loads is more accurate than either 
the portal or the cantilever method. Whereas the portal and cantilever 
methods depend on certain stress assumptions that make possible a stress 
analysis based on the equations of statics, the factor method depends on 
certain assumptions regarding the elastic action of the structure, which 
makes possible an approximate slope-deflection analysis of the bent. 
While based upon the slope-deflection method of analysis, it is possible 
to formulate a relatively simple set of rules by which the method can be 
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applied witlibut knowledge of the elastic principles upon which it is 
based. ^ 

Before applying the factor method, it is necessary to compute the 
value of K = I/L for each girder and each column. It is not necessary 
to use absolute values of K, since the stresses depend upon the relative 
stiffnesses of the members of the bent. It is, however, necessary for the 
K values for the various members to be in the correct ratio to each other. 

The factor method may be applied by carrying out the following six 
steps: 

1 . For each joint, compute the girder factor g by the following rela¬ 
tion: g = 'LKc/'^K, where XKc denotes the sum of the K values for the 
columns meeting at that joint and denotes the sum of the K values 
for all the members of that joint. Write eacli value of g thus obtained at 
the near end of each girder meeting at the joint where it is computed. 

2 . For each joint compute the column factor c by the following rela¬ 
tion: c = 1 — where g is the girder factor for that joint as computed in 
step 1. Write each value of c thus obtained at the near end of each 
column meeting at the joint where it is computed. For the fixed column 
bases of the first story, take c = 1. 

3. From steps 1 and 2, there is a number at each end of each member 
of the bent. To each of these numbers, add half of the number at the 
other end of the member. 

4. Multiply each sum obtained from step 3 by the K value for thfe 
member in which the sum occurs. For columns, call this product the 
column moment factor C; for girders, call this product the girder moment 
factor G. 

5. The column moment factors C from step 4 are actually the approxi¬ 
mate relative values for column end moments for the story in which they 
occur. The sum of the column end moments in a given story may be 
shown by static's to equal the total horizontal shear on that story multi¬ 
plied by the story height. Hence, the column moment factors C may be 
converted into column end moments, by direct proportion, for each 
story. 

6 . The girder moment factors G from step 4 are actually approximate 
relative values for girder end moments for each joint. The sum of the 
girder end moments at each joint is equal, by statics, to the sum of the 
column end moments at that joint, which can be obtained from step 5. 
Hence, the girder moment factors G may be converted to girder end 
moments, by direct proportion, for each joint. 

The factor method will lunv be illustrated by applying it to the bent 
of Fig. 12-18. Tlie following discussion refers to Fig. 12*23, where 
computations for the factor method and the results obtained by it are 
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shown. Values of K are written on the various members as part of the 
given data. For each story, on the right side of the figure, values of //, 
the total horizontal shear on the story, and ///i, the product of H and the 
story height h, are first worked out. Illustrative details of the solution 
follow: 


Step 1: Compiitaiion of girder factors: 


For joint E: qe = 


0.133 + 0.100 
07133 '+ 0.100 + 0.250 


0.482 


This number is written at the left end of girder EF. 

„ . . , __ 0.267 + 0.200 

t or joint f. Qf 267 + 0.200 + 0.2.50 + 6.400 


0.418 


This number is written at the left end of girder FG and at the right 
end of girder EF, 


For joint I: gi 


0.133 

0.133 + 0.250 


0.347 


This number is written at the left end of girder IJ. 

Girder factors for all other joints are computed in a similar manner and 
wTitten at the near end of each girder meeting at the joint where the girder 
factor is computed. ^ 

Step 2: Computation of column factors: 

For joint E: Cj? = 1 — (/j? = 1.000 — 0.482 = 0.518. This number 
is written at the top of column AE and at the bottom of column El, 

For joint J: Cj = 1,000 — 0.291 = 0.709. This number is written 
at the top of column FJ, 

For joint A: Ca = 1.000, since this is a fixed column base of the first 
story. This number is written at the bottom of column AE, 

Column factors for all other joints are computed by similar procedures 
and written at the near end of each column meeting at the joint where 
the column factor is cohiputed. 

Step 3: Increasing the number at each end of each member by half of (he 
number at the other end of that member: 

For joint A: Member AE: 1.000 + 0.5(0.518) = 1.259 
For joint E: Member El: 0.518 + 0.5(0.653) = 0.845 
Member EF: 0.482 + 0.5(0.418) = 0.691 
Member EA : 0.518 + 0.5(1.000) = 1.018 

Similar computations for all joints are made directly on Fig. 12 • 23. 
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Step 4: Compulalion of column moment factors and girder moment factors: 


For joint A: Member AE: Cab = 1.259(0.100) = 0.126 
For joint E: Member El: Cbi = 0.845(0.133) = 0.112 * 

Member EFiGef = 0.691(0.250) = 0.173 
Member EA : Cea = 1.018(0.100) = 0.102 

Similar computations for all joints are made directly on Fig. 12-23. 


Step 5: Determination of column moments: 

Since the column moment factors are relative values of column end 
moments for each story of the bent, this is another way of saying that 

1^1 AE = ACae\ ^Iea = ACkaI Mbf = ACbfj etc. 


where Mae, ^fEA, Mbf, etc., are the actual moments at the end of the 
columns and A has the same value for all the columns of a given story. 
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The sum of the end moments may therefore be expressed by 
2 column end moments 

= A{Cae + Cea Cbf “h Cfb H" Cca 4” Coc + Cdh 4" Cnu) 

= i42C for story (a) 

Consider the static equilibrium of all the fon'os acting on all the 
columns of a given story. Refer to Fig. 12 -24, and take moments about 
the. base of the right-hand column, at point a. 

(5i 4" ^2 4* S 3 4“ Si)h 

= Ml 4- Af 2 + Ma 4- M 4 4- Mb 4- Me 4- 4- Mg 

The sum S\ + S 2 4- S 3 4- S 4 equals II, the total horizontal shear on the 
story. The sum A/i 4 - M 2 4 - • * * + Mg equals the sum of the column 
end moments for the story. Hence 

2 column end moments = Hh (b) 
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From Eqs. (a) and (6), 

A __ 

^ . * SC for story 

For each story, A may be determined by l^q. (c). The end moment for 
each column of that story may then be obtained by multiplying the 
respective column moment factor by A. 

This procedure is illustrated by its application to the first story of the 
bent of Fig. 12 -23. 

400,000 

“ 0.126 + 0.102 -f 0.258 + 0.216 + 0.326 + 0.276 + 0.194 + 0.163 

= 211,000 

ilLs = 0.126(241,000) = 30,300 ft-lb 
A/ea = 0.102(241,000) = 24,500 ft-lb 
Mef = 0.258(241,000) = 62,100 ft-lb 
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(C) 


Moments in the other column ends for the first story are similarly 


Moments in the column ends of the 

Mil? 




C- 






obtained, by using Ai = 211 , 000 . 
second story Jire obtained from 
A 2 , which is computed by apply¬ 
ing Eq. (c) to the second story, 
leading to A 2 = 03,000. 

Step 6: Determination of girder 
moments: 

Since t h<' girder moment factors 
are relative values of girder end 
moments for a given joint, this is 
another way of sa>ing, with ref¬ 
erence to Fig. 12-23, that Mab = BaGab and Mac = BaGac, w^here Ba 
has th(* same value in each of the foregoing relations. Moreover, since 
at any joint, thq sum of the girder moments equals the sum of the column 
moments, Ba may be evaluated from the following relation: 


Mas 

Fig. 12-25 


BaGab + BaGac — ^Iak + Mad 


whence, at any joint N, 

^ _ sum of column momen ts at joint N 
^ ”” sum of girder moment factors at joint N ^ 

For each joint, Bs may be evaluated by Eq. {d). The end moment for 
each girder at that joint may then be obtained by multiplying the 
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respective girder moment factor by Bjsr. This procedure is illustrated by 
its application to joint F of the bent of Fig. 12 -23. 


52,000 + 20,700 
0.165 + 0.246 


176,500 


MrE = 0.165(176,500) = 29,100 ft-lb 
Mfq = 0.246(176,500) = 43,400 ft-lb 


It will be noted that the application of this procedure for step 6 to 
exterior joints of a bent results in discovery that girder end moments at 
these joints equal the sum of the column end moments, as they should by 
statics. Thus girder end moments at exterior columns may be obtained 
directly from column end moments by statics, and the computation of 
girder moment factors at these joints is not necessary. 

The shears and axial stresses in the columns and girders may be com¬ 
puted by the equations of statics, once the end moments are known. 


12*14 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 12*1 Owing to a uniform live load of 500 lb per ft, compute the 
maximum stress of each character in the following bars of the truss of Fig. 12 2: 
(a) LtL 4 ; (b) L'jLi. (Diagonals can carry compression.) 

^ Problem 12*2 Owing to a uniform live load of 1,000 lb per ft and a single 
concentrated live load of 10,000 lb, compute the maximum stress in the following 
^jSars of the truss of Fig. 12 -ba: (a) L\L\\ (6) LaU^\ (c) 

‘ Problem 12*3 The portal of Fig. 12 -8a is acted upon by a uniformly dis- 
Vibuted wind load of 200 lb per ft along the entire length of the left column. 
Ith = 40 ft and b = 30 ft, construct the moment curves for all the members of 
the portal. 

Problem 12*4 Solve Prob. 12 -3, using the portal of Fig. 12 9a. 

Problem 12*5 Solve Prob. 12-3, using the portal of Fig. 12-10a, with 
dimensions as shown on the figure. 

Problem 12*6 For the mill bent of Fig. 12 • 11, 

a. Draw the shear and moment curves for the left supporting column. 

b. What are the forces applied to the roof truss by the columns and knee 
braces? 

Problem 12*7 A tower of rectangular cross section, with sides similar to 
that* of Fig. 12 • 12a, has five vertical panels, the height of each being 10 ft. The 
width of each side of the tower is 15 ft at the base and 7.5 ft at tlie top. Each 
panel point on the left side of one face of the tower is subjected to a horizontal 
panel load of 1,000 lb, acting to the right and lying in the plane of the face under 
consideration. Determine the stresses in all the members of this tower face, 
assuming that the diagonals of each pamel have equal stresses but opposite 
character of stress. 

Problem 12*8 A building bent has three equal bays of 20 ft each and three 
stories of 12 ft each. The columns of the first story are fixed at their bases. 
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For each girder 4he dead load is 500 lb per ft and the live load is 300 lb per ft. 
Determine (a) tl^ maximum positive girder moment occurring in the bent; 
(6) the maximum negative girder moment occurring in the bent ; (c) the maximum 
girder shear occurring in the bent; (d) the maximum exterior column compres¬ 
sion occurring in the bent; (c) the maximum interior colunm compression occur¬ 
ring in the bent; (/) the maximum exterior column moment occurring in the bent; 
(ff) the maximum interior column moment occurring in the bent. 

Problem 12*9 The building bent of Prob. 12 *8 is acted upon by a hori¬ 
zontal force of 5,000 lb applied at each girder elevation on the left exterior 
columns. Determine the l>ending moment at each end of each member by the 
portal method. 

Problem 12*10 Solve Prob. 12 *9 by the cantilever method. 

Problem 12*11 Solve Prob. 12*9 by the factor method, if the moment of 
inertia of each girder is three times as great as the moment of inertia of each 
colunm. 



CHAPTER 13 


DEFLECTIONS OF STRUCTURES 

13*1 Introduction. Engineering structures are constructed from 
materials that deform slightly when subjected to stress or a change in 
temperature. As a result of this deformation, points on the structure 
undergo certain movements called deflections. Provided that the elastic 
limit of the material is not exceeded, this deformation and the resulting 
deflection disappear when the stress is removed and the temp(?rature 
returns to its original value. This type of deformation or deflection is 
called elastic and may be caused eitluT by loads acting on the structure 
or by a change in temperature. 

Sometimes, the deflection of the structure is the result of set tlement of 
the supports, play in pin joints, shrinkage of concrete, or some other such 
cause. In such cases, the cause of the deflection remains in action 
permanently, and therefore the resulting deflections never disappear, 
fl'his type of deflection may be called nonelaslic to distinguish it from the 
* elastic type mentioned above. In either type, it should be noted, at 
; this time, that deformation and deflection may cxxair with or without 
stress in the structure. This will be discussed in detail later. 

The structural engineer often finds it necessary to compute deflec¬ 
tions. For example, in the erection of cantih^ver or continuous bridges. 
or in designing the lifting devices for swing bridg(‘s, it is imperative to 
compute the deflection of various points on the struclun^. In certain 
cases, computations must be made to sec that the d(*.flection of a struc¬ 
ture does not exceed certain specified limits. For example, the dc'flection 
of the floor of a building must be limited to minimize the cracking of 
plaster ceilings, and the deflection of a shaft must be limited to ensure the 
proper functioning of its bearings. Perhaps the most important reason 
for the structural engineer’s interest in deflection computations is that the 
stress analysis of statically indeterminate structures is based largely on 
an evaluation of their deflection under load. 

Numerous methods have been presented in the literature for com¬ 
puting deflections. Of the various methods the following are considered 
the most fundamental and useful and will therefore be discussed in this 
chapter: 

1. Methods to compute one particular deflciction component at a time: 
a. Method of virtual work (applicable to any type of structure) 
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b. Castigliaiio’s second theorem (applicable to any type of struc¬ 
ture)* 

2. Methods to compute several deflection components simultaneously: 

a. Williot-Molir method (applicable to trusses only) 

b. Bar-chain method (applicable to trusses only) 

c. Moment-area method (elastic-load method or conjugate-beam 
method) (applicable to beams and frames) 

13*2 Nature of the Deflection Problem. The computation of 
the deflection of a structure is essentially a problem in geometr> or trigo¬ 
nometry. Of course, it is first necessary to define the deformation of 
the particles or elements of the structure, but once this is done the 
deflections may be computed by using geometrical or trigonometrical 
principles. 

This is particularly evident in the case of a simple truss, which is 
usually (‘ompost'd of triangles. The configuration of these triangles may 
be (determined if the l(‘ngths of their three sides are known. Thus, if 
the lengths of the members before and after deformation are known, the 
position of the joints before and after may be calculated by trigonometry. 
From the ditrenmee of the two positions of any joint, its deflection may. 
then readily be determined. This procedure, though simple in theory 
is a laborious one and therefore not suitable for practical application. J 

In the case of a truss, it is also possible to solve the deflection problem^ 
graphically simply by superimposing the layout^j of the deformed and 
undeformed truss. This procedure is obvious and simple in theory, but 
in order to achieve any accuracy such a large scale would have to be used 
that it would be physically impossible for a draftsman to make the 
drawing. 

The so-called “method of rotation” is another means of computing truss 
deflections that is simple in theory but impractical in application. This method 
gives us some useful ideas concerning the kinematics of truss deflection, however. 
In applying this method, the deflection of any joint of a simple truss due to a 
change in length of any one member may be determined by investigating the 
resulting rotation of one portion of the truss with respect to the other, the latter 
being assumed as fixed in position. By considering the effect of each member 
separately and summing up the results, the total deflection of any joint due to the 
change in length of all members may be determined. 

To illustrate this procedure, consider first the effect of a change in length of the 
upper chord of the truss of Fig. 13 1. Since all deformations are small, it 
is permissible to assume that the rotations of members are so small that 

a = sin a == tan a 

It is further permissible to consider that the arc, along which a point actually 
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travels as a body is rotated through a small angle, coincides with its tangent for 
all practical purposes. To consider the effect of the changef'in lepgth of U 2 UZ on 
the deflections, first remove the pin at joint Us and then allow this change in 
length, AL, to take place. If the left-hand portion of the truss is considered to be 



position of U 3 is located as shown. 

fi = ai 


held fixed in position, it then is necessary 
to rotate member UiUz about Ut and 
the dotted portion of the truss about Lz 
until the points Uz coincide again. Dur¬ 
ing these rotations, point Uz on member 
UiVz may be considered to move verti¬ 
cally and on the dotted portion horizon¬ 
tally. In such a case, the intersection 
of these two paths will fall along the 
original position of U 2 U 3 , and the final 
Then, 



Now if the supports do not settle, joint Lz must not actually move vertically so 
the entire truss must be rotated clockwise about Lo until Lz is back on its support. 
The dashed line joining Lo and Lz will 
, therefore correspond to the line of 
zero deflection, and the downward 
vertical deflection of joint Lz will be, 
by proportion, 

. L-h. L-hh.. 

Sl. = -j^S = -^-AL 



In a similar manner, the deflection 
caused by the change in length of a 
typical diagonal may be evaluated by proceeding as indicated in Fig. 13*2. 
These considerations demonstrate the impracticality of this method, but the ideas 
involved are directly applicable to the Williot-Mohr method, which is discussed 
in Art. 13 *11. 


• While the various methods here discussed are impractical, it is impor¬ 
tant to recognize their existence, for it gives us confidence to know that 
the deflection problem can be solved using simple “everyday” ideas. 
Further, it is now obvious that some refinement must be introduced in 
theory to reduce the labor in the practical solution of such problems. 

13*3 Principle of Virtual Displacements. Perhaps the most 
general, direct, and foolproof method for computing the deflections of 
structures is the method of virtual work. This method is based on an 
application of the principle of virtual displacements, which was originally 
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formulated by John Bternoulli in 1717. This principle may be developed 
by the follqwjing considerations: 

Consider a truly rigid body which is in static equilibrium under a system of 
forces Q. In this sense, a rigid body is intended to mean an undeformable body 
in which there can be no relative movement of any of its particles. Suppose 
first that, as shown in Fig. 13 • 3, this rigid body is translated without rotation a 
small amount by some other cause which is separate from and independent of the 
Q-force system. Upon selecting an 
origin o and two coordinate reference 
axes X and y, this translation may be 
defined by 5o, the actual translation of 
the origin o, or by the two components 
6oz and 5oy, in the x and y directions, 
both assumed to be plus when in the 
sense shown. Since the body is rigid, 
every point on the body will be trans¬ 
lated through exactly the same dis¬ 
tance as {)oint o. 

All the Q forces may be resolved 
into X and y components, designated 
as Qnx and Qny for any particular 
force Qn and assumed to be plus when 
in the same sense as the plus sense of 
the corresponding coordinates. Since these Q forces are in static equilibrium, 
the following equations are satisfied by the components of these forces: 

2:Qn, = 0 \ 

2 Qn„ = 0 [ (a) 

2((?nzyn — QnyXn) = 0 j 

Consider now the work Wq done by only these Q forces as they “ride along” 
when the rigid body is translated a small amount by some other cause. Since 
this translation is small, all the Q forces may be assumed to maintain the same 
position relative to the body and, hence, to remain in equilibrium during the 
translation. Then, we may write that, 

Wq = + Qnv^oif) = ^zx^Qnx + ^oy^Qny 

and, therefore, in view of Eqs. (a), the total work done by the Q forces in such a 
case is equal to zero. 

In a similar manner, we may consider the work done by the Q forces during a 
small rotation of the rigid body about point o. During a small angular 
rotation, a point may be assumed to move along the normal to the radius drawn 
from the center of rotation to that point, i.e., along the tangent rather than the 
arc. Hence, the x and y components of the displacement of any point n may be 
computed to be as shown in Fig. 13 *4. Since the angular rotation is small, tlie Q 
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forces again may be assumed to maintain their same position relative to the 
body and hence to remain in equilibrium during the sniali^rotatiop- Then, we 
may write that 

= iCQnxOfoVn ““ (^nyCtoXt^ ^ Oto*j(^(^nxy n (^ny^n) 

and, therefore, in view of Eq. (a), the total work done by the Q forces during the 
rotation of a rigid body is also equal to zero. 

After a little thought, it is evident tliat any small displacement of a 
rigid body may be broken down into a translation of a given point on 
the body plus a rotation of tlie rigid body about that point. Since, in 
the case of either translation or rotation, the work done by the Q system 

(which is a system in e(tuilibrium) 
has been sliown to ecpial zero, the 
following principle is obviously 
true in the general case where a 
rigid body may be given any type 
of small displacement: 

Bernoulli's principle of virlual 
displacements: If a s>st(‘m of 
forces Q acting on a rigid b(xly is 
in equilibrium and remains in 
equilibrium as the body is given 
any small virlual displacement, the 
virlual work done by the Q-force 
system is ecjual to zero. 

In this statement, the term virlual has been used to indicate that the 
action producing the displacement is separate from and independent of 
the Q-force system. The work done by the Q-force system as it “rides 
along” during such a virtual displacement would be called virlual work. 

13*4 Fundamentals of Method of Virtual Work. The principle 
of virtual displacements may now be used to develop the basis for the 
method of virtual work for computing the deflection of structures. This 
method is applicable to any type of structure—beam, truss, or frame; 
platiar or space frameworks. For simplicity, however, consider any 
planar structure such as that shown in Fig. 13-5. Suppose that this 
structure is in static equilibrium under the external loads and reactions 
of the Q-force system shown. 

Since the body as a whole is in equilibrium, any particular particle 
such as the crosshatched one may be isolated and will also be in equilib¬ 
rium under the internal Q stresses developed by the external Q forces. 
If this, particle and its adjoining particles are isolated, it will be acted 
upon by internal Q stresses on any internal boundaries with adjacent 
\ 
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particles but by external Q forces on any external boundaries. On the 
adjacent internal boundaries of any two adjoining particles, the internal 
stresses will be numerically equal but opposite in sense. 

Now suppose that the body is subjected to a small change in shape 
caused by some source other than the Q-force system. Sucli a change in 
shape would give the Q-force system a ride and would be called a virtual 
change in shape or a virtual distortion. Owing to this change in shape, 
any particle such as the crosshatched one might be deformed as well as 
translated and rotated as a rigid particle. Hence, the boundari(*s of each 
particle may be displaced, and therefore the Q stresses acting on such 



Fig. 13-5 


boundaries would move and, hence, do virtual work. Let the virtual 
work done by the Q stresses on the boundaries of the differential particle 
be de^signated by dW^, Part of this virtual work will be done because of 
the movements of the boundaries of the particle caused by the deforma¬ 
tion of the particle itself; this part will be called dWd. The remaining 
part of dWg will be the virtual work done by the Q stresses during the 
remaining f)art of the displacement of the boundaries and will be equal to 
dWt — dWj, However, this remaining displacement is caused by the 
translation and rotation of the particle as a rigid body, and, according to 
the priiuupie of virtual displacements, the virtual work done in such a 
case is equal to zero. Hence, 

dW. - dWd = 0 

or 

dW. = dWd 

If the virtual wwk done by the Q stresses on all particles of the body is 
now added up, this equation becomes, 

W. = Wd 


(13 1) 
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To evaluate first W,, we recognize that this term represents the’total 
virtual work done by the Q stresses and forces on all the boundaries of all 
particles. However, for every internal boundary of a particle, there is 
an adjoining particle whose adjacent boundary is actually the same line 
on the body as a hole, and therefore these adjacent boundaries are dis¬ 
placed exactly the same amount. Since the forces acting on the two 
adjacent internal boundaries are numerically equal but opposite in sense, 
the total virtual work done on the pair of adjoining internal boundaries is 
zero. Hence, since all the internal boundaries occur in pairs of adjoining 
boundaries, there is no net virtual work done by the forces on all the 
internal boundaries. W,, therefore, consists only of the work done by 
the external Q forces on the external boundaries of the particles. Equa¬ 
tion (13*1) may therefore be interpreted in the following manner: 

Law of virtual work: If a deformable body is in equilibrium under a 
Q-force system and remains in equilibrium while it is subjected to a small 
virtual distortion, the external virtual work done by the external Q forces 
acting on the body is equal to the internal virtual work of distortion done by 
the internal Q stresses. 

This law of virtual work is the basis of the method of virtual work used 
to ^bmpute deflections. Before such computations can be made, suitable 
expressions must be developed so that the external virtual work and 
internal virtual work of distortion may be evaluated. In addition, cer¬ 
tain “tricks” must be used in selecting a suitable Q system so that the 
desired deflection components may be computed. All this will be 
explained in the following articles. 

It is important to emphasize the assumptions and limitations of this 
development in order to appreciate the flexibility and generality of the 
method of virtual work. 

1. The only requirement of the external Q forces and the internal Q 
stresses is that they shall form a system of forces which are in equilibrium 
and remain in equilibrium throughout the virtual distortion. This 
requirement will not be satisfied if the virtual distortion has varied the 
geometry of the structure appreciably. 

2. The relations that have been derived are independent of the cause 
or type of distortion—they are true whether the distortion is due to loads, 
temperature, errors in lengths of members, or other causes or whether the 
material follows Hooke’s law or not. 

13*5 Expressions for External and Internal Virtual Work. It 
is easy to evaluate W,, the external virtual work done by a system of 
Q forces acting on any structure. Let 5 denote the displacement of the 
point of application of a Q force during the virtual distortion of the 
structure. This displacement 3 if to be measured along the same direc- 
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tion ks the line of action of its corresponding Q force. The virtual work 
done by the forctf Qi will then be Qi times Si, and therefore the total 
external virtual work done by all the Q forces including both loads and 
reactions will be 

Wt = QiSi + ^ 2^2 + QiSz + • • • 

This expression may be represented as follows: 

W.^ZQS (13-2) 

which simply means that the product of Q times S must be evaluated for 
each Q force and summed up for all the Q forces including both loads and 
reactions. Note that having assumed the work to be positive in this 
formula implies that 5 should be considered plus when in the same sense 
as its corresponding Q force. 

It is also relatively easy to 
evaluate Wd, the internal virtual 
work of distortion. In this 
instance, however, expressions for 
Wd must be developed for differ¬ 
ent types of distortion i.e., for 
axial change in length, shear 
distortion, bending distortion, etc. Consider first the simple case of 
a little element having an undistorted length of s and a cross-sectional 
area of a as shown in Fig. 13-6. Suppose that the Q stress intensities 
fq are uniformly distributed over the cross section a so that the axial 
stress is (/Q)(a). If the virtual distortion of this element is simply a 
uniform axial strain e, the axial change in length As will be equal to (e)(s). 
The internal virtual work of distortion done by the Q stresses in this case 
will simply be 

Wd = fqaAs =/ga6S (13-3) 

This expression may now be used to evaluate the internal virtual work of 
distortion for a beam or a member of a truss or frame. 

Consider the case of a jmember distorted by a two-dimensional system 
of P loads, or by a change in temperatiure. Suppose that the centroidal 
aids of the member is straight and that all the cross sections of the mem¬ 
ber have axes of symmetry lying in the plane of the P loads. As a result, 
all the internal P stresses will also be parallel to this same plane. The 
axial stress Fp at any cross section will produce an axial strain that is 
uniform for all the fibers at this section. Suppose that the strain pro¬ 
duced by the change in temperature is also uniform at this cross section. 
I^t €o denote the uniform axial stTffo at any particular cross section 
produced by these two effects. The l^iload system may also produce a 
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shear and bending moment at this cross section. Because of these two 
effects, a longitudinal element such as that of Fig. 13 • 7 will be subjected 
to shear and normal stresses as shown. More detailed analysis reveals 
that, unless a member is very deep in comparison with its length, the 
effect of the shear stress is small in comparison with the deflection caused 
by the elongation and contraction of these elements under the longitu¬ 
dinal normal stresses. In this 
book, therefore, the eftect of shear¬ 
ing stresses will be neglected. 

Neglecting the effect of shear 
distortion, it is then easy to 
evaluate the virtual work of dis¬ 
tortion done simply as a result of 
the elongation and contraction of 
the longitudinal elements. Sup¬ 
pose that the Q-force system lies 
4n the same plane as the P forces of Fig. 13*7 and exc^rts some axial 
force, shear, and bending moment on the cross sections of the m('inl)er. 

now want to develop an expn‘ssion for the internal virtual work 
o^^j^istortion done by the resulting Q stresses as the member is sub- 
/jlcted to virtual distortion of the type described in the previous para¬ 
graph. We select the s and y axes so that the s axis coiiuades with the 
centroidal axis of the member. If we now consider a longitudinal ele¬ 
ment located at the position (5,y), 
in this member, as shown in Fig. 

13-8, it is apparent that, under 
the conditions described, this eh*- 
inent is precisely similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 13-6. The virtual 
work for a longitudinal element 
may therefore be evaluated by 
means of Eq. (13-3). Doing this 
for all the elements of the member and summing them up will give us 
the virtual work of distortion for the entire member. 

Assuming that the normal fiber stresses may be found by elementary 
beam theory, let 

Mp = bending moment on section mm' due to P loads (which cause vir¬ 
tual distortion) 

Mg = bfmding moment on section mm'due to Q loads 
Fp = axial force on section mm' due to P loads 
Fq = axial force on section mm' due to Q loads 

fp = normal stress at point («,y) due to P loads = {Fp/A) + (Mpy/I) 
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fp *= nornliil stress at point (5,y) due to Fp = Fp/A 
f'^P = normal stress at point {s,y) due to Mp = Mpy/I 

/q = normal stress at point (5,y) due to Q loads = {Fq/A) + {Mqy/I) 

e = axial strain of a longitudinal element at a point (.9,y) 

€0 = axial strain of a longitudinal element at a point on the centroidal 

axis 

I = moment of inertia of cross section mw! about its centroidal axis 
A = cross-sectional area of cross section mm! 

E = modulus of elasticity of the material 
b = width of cross section mm' at fiber y 
Considering now the longitudinal element of the member at point (5,y), 
the length of which is ds, the width fe, and tlie d('pth dy, then, 


e = e +-^ = e 4- 


and the virtual work of distortion for this element is 


(/«6 dy)ie ds) = (6 dy) ds 

The total virtual work of distortion for the entire member is therefb^ 

- r /-T ('••+ - 1 ^ 

Noting that j ^ dy = A, f^^.^ybdy = 0, and 
expression simplifies to 


ir, = j‘^F^,ds+ 


MqMp 

El 


ds 


(13.4) 


This expression may now be applied and further simplified for the com¬ 
mon types of members encountered in planar structures, such as beams 
and members of trusses and frames. 

13*6 Deflection of Trusses, Using Method of Virtual Work. 
An expression for the law of virtual work as applied specifically to trusses 
may be obtained by substituting in Eq. (13 • 1) from Eqs. (13 • 2) and 
(13 4). Consider first the case of an ideal pin-jointed truss where both 
the distorting P loads and the Q loads are applied only at the joints of 
the truss. In such a case, the individual members will be subjected only 
to axial forces with no shear or bending moment involved, and the second 
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term in Eq. (13-4) will disappear. Furthermore, Pq will be constant 
throughout the length of a given member and, since 

lo * =■ axial change in length of a member = AL 

the virtual work of distortion for one particular truss member becomes 

Wa = Fg e. ds = FqM. 

Summing such products up for all the members of the truss, the internal 
virtual work of distortion for the entire truss may be represented as 


Wa = SFgAL 


and, therefore, the law of virtual work as applied to an ideal pin-jointed 
truss becomes 

205 = ZFqAL (13 5) 


Suitable expressions for AL may easily be developed depending on 
^ether the change in length is produced by the P loads, by a change in 
tegiperature, or by some other cause. For a prismatic member having a 
cod^nt cross-sectional area A and a constant modulus of elasticity 
iflm distortion is due to joint loads P on the truss, 

AE 


^ (/.) - (^) (^) -( 135 .) 


// the distortion is due to a uniform change in temperature t, 
AL = {,eo){L) = itt){L) = ttL 


(13-St) 


If the distortion is caused by both these effects acting simultaneously, 

AL = E^ + dL (13-Sc) 

where, in addition to the notation introduced previously, 

Fp = bar stress in the member due to distorting loads P 
Fq = bar stress in the member due to loads Q 
* € = coefficient of thermal expansion of the material 
L = length of the member 

Equation (13-5) is the basis for the method of virtual work for com¬ 
puting the deflection of ideal pin-jointed trusses, but as yet we do not 
know how to use it to do this job for us. Suppose, for example, that we 
wish to compute the vertical component of the deflection of joint c 
caused by the P loads shown in Fig. 13 * 9a. Suppose that wc select as 
the Q-load system a unit vertical load at joint c together with its reactions. 
If we imagine that we first apply this Q system to the structure, then, 
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when we apply the actual distorting loads P, the Q loads will be given a 
ride and will do a ^certain amount of external virtual work. According 
to the law of virtual work, the internal Q stresses will do an equal amount 
of internal virtual work as the members change length owing to the Fp 
stresses. Applying Eq. (13 -5), 

where Wr represents the virtual 
work done by the Q reactions if the 
support points move and could be 
evaluated numerically if such move¬ 
ments were known. If the supports 
are unyielding, Wr = 0 and 

(!)(«!) 

The bar stresses Fq and Fp due to the 
Q- and P-load systems, respectively, 
may easily be computed. These 
data combined with the given values of L, A, and E give us enough infor¬ 
mation to evaluate the right-hand side of the above equation and, there¬ 
fore, to solve for the unknown value of 5c- 

Figure 13 10 shows how to select suitable Q systems for use in the 
computation of other deflection components that may be required. Note 
that the “trick” is simply to select the Q-force system in such a way that 
the desired deflection is the only unknown 5 appearing on the left-hand 
side of the equation. Some students worry about the deflection pro¬ 
duced by the Q system. We do not care what this is. We want to find 
the deflection produced by the given cause of distortion. The Q system 
is purely a system that rides along and does virtual work and, thereby, 
enables us to compute the desired deflection. Note also that in these 
computations we never haye to worry about or compute the real w’^ork 
done by the P loads as they deflect the structure. 

The following illustrative examples show how to organize these com¬ 
putations in certain typical problems. In using the law^ of virtual work, 
it is particularly important to note the sign convention involved. In 
setting up the formulas for external and internal virtual work done by 
the Q system, it was assumed that the work was positive. This implies 
first that 5 is to be considered positive when it is in the same direction as 
its corresponding Q force. Furthermore, this implies that both Fq 
and AL are to be considered positive when in the same sense. If Fq 
is considered plus when tension, then AL is plus when an elongation 
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therefore, Fp is plus when tension and t pluS when an increase in 
teinptTature. 

After studying the following examples, it will be evident that there 
are two principal sources of difficulties—units and signs. The novice 
>\ill probably have less difficulty with units if force units are assigned to 
the Q forces and stresses, although some authorities treat these forces as 
dimensionless. Ordinarily it is advisable to use the same length units 



throughout a problem; however, in some cases it is desirable to mix such 
units in order to obtain more convenient numbers. For instance, in 
these examples A and E are used in inch units, while L is used in feet. 
What is done in this respect is largely a matter of personal preference, 
but everyone should follow one rule: Be sure the units are consistent. 
As for signs, no difficulty should be encountered if one is can^ful and 
follows the convention noted above. Be sure to check the signs of all 
products, however. Note also that Fq and Fp are actual bar stresses, not 
the horizontal or vertical components. 
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Example 13*1 (ay Compute vertical component of deflection of joint c due to iOG^ 
load shown, E ^ 30 X W kips per sq in, 

(6) Compute vertical comjyonent of deflection of joint c due to decrease of temperature 
of 50°F in bottom chord only, c = 11150^000 per °F, 


B no) C (to) D 



\ a* = ■\-o.om3 ft 


-\~3^25,0i^''t'»^ 

30 X fO**/"* 

/. down 


\ioo^4^/5'^eo* 

Cross-sectionaf areas msq, ins 
s/fotvn tn parentheses 

-0.75 -0.75 

-0.S75/ 

//V A'*'' ' 3 a 


S<?« = ZFqAL = 2F<j«<L 

(f*)(al) = . 2 Fg//. 

/. Sc = -0.0075 ft up 


-rajts j 

■^OJtS 

-37.S 

-37.5 

V-/«;y 

■n&js/ 


J^O 


V56.2S \'^S5.2S 


k°F' 

281 25 
281 25 
281 25 
281.25 
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Example 13*2 Compute the horizontal component of the deflection of joint E, due 
to the load shown, E = W X 10^ kips per sq in. 


Bfjo) c r/oj POO) jE 



r/o\ 

#3 

/(/O) 

/ 


20* 

1 

a 

4(a/S'=60' 



CrosS’Secf/ona/ areas in sq, ins,, 
shoi¥n in parenthesis 



IV„„ L +56.25*’'/"’ 


= +0.00 1875/1 lo righl 


Bar 

L 

A 

1. 

A 

Fq 

Fp 


Unit* 

9 

//I 

r/tft 

k 

k 


ah 

i5 

10 

1 5 

+ 0 5 

+ 37 5 

+ 28 13 

be 

15 

10 

1.5 

+ 0.5 

+ 37 5 

4* 28.13 

aB 

?5 

/2 5 

2 

+0 8.1 

-62 5 

-m 17 

Be 

25 

12 5 

2 

-0 83 

-62 5 

1 

+ 

2 




i 


+ 56 25 


Discussion t 

• Note that any tmr in which either Fq or Fr is zero may he omitted from the tabulation 
since the product of FqFp(L/A) would he zero for such a bar. 


Example 13*3 For the truss in Example 13'2, compute the horizontal component 
of the deflection of joint E, due lo the following movemerds of the supports: 

At a, horizontal = 0.5", to left 
At a, vertical = 0.75'\ down 
At c, vertical =-' 0.25", down 

^---- 

Use the stress analysis for the Q system from the previous problem. In this example, 
the deflection is caused simply by support movements. There are no changes in length of 
^ the members, that is, AL « 0 for all members. 

ZQ6 = XFq £^L ^ 0 

(^‘)(«r) + (^*)(0.5") -f {H^no.75") - (.^i*)(0.25") » 0 
6k « -0.5 - 0.5 + 0.167 * -0.833 in. to left 

Discussion t 

In evatuatinq the external virtual work done by the Q reactions, be careful lo include 
the proper sign J jr the work. Any particular reaction does plus or minus virtual work 
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Example 13*4 Compute the relative deflections of joints b and D along the line 
joining them, due to the following causes: 

(а) The loads shown. E — 30 X 10^ kips per sq in. 

(б) An increase in temperature of 80^F in top chord; decrease of 20°F in bottom chord, 
t = 1/150,000 per 



B (SJ C fS) D 



Discussion: 

Many students are confused about temperature or settlement deflection problems 
dealing with statically determinate trusses. They **feel" that stresses must be developed 
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in the members in such ccises. However, no reactions can be developed on a statically 
determinate truss unless there are loads acting on the structure. This can be proved by 
applying equations of statics. If there are no reactions or external loads, then there can 
be no internal bar stresses. From a physical standpoint, the distortion of such trusses that 
is the result of support settlements or changes in length due to temperature may take place 
without encountering resistance, and therefore no reactions and bar stresses can be 
developed. 


All the trusses discussed so far have been ideal pin-connected trusses 
acted upon by Q or P loads, which were always applied at the joints. 
If a pin-connected truss is distorted by P loads, some of which are applied 
to certain members between the joints, such members are subjected to 
Mp bending moments. If, however, only joint deflections are desired, 
the Q system consists simply of certain joint loads, which cause no Mq 
bending moments. The second term on the right side of Eq. (13-4) 
disappears, therefore, and the law of virtual work for such a case is the 
same as Eq. (13-5). The same thing is likewise true in the cases where, 
in order to compute the deflection desired, it is necessary to apply Q loads 
between the joints but the P loads causing distortion are applied only 
at the joints so that there are no Mp bending moments. 

The case of a pin-connected truss having both P and Q loads applied 
between tlie joints is handled like that of a rigid frame structure, which is 
discussed in the next article. The case of riveted trusses is also discussed 
there. 

13*7 Deflection of Beams and Frames, Using Method of 
Virtual Work. An expression for the law of virtual work as applied to 
beams or frames may likewise be 
obtained by substituting in Eq. 

(13 • 1) from Eqs. (13 -2) and (13 • 4). 

Consider first the case of a beam 
distorted by transverse loads. In 
such a case, if the reactions have 
no axial components, the cross sec¬ 
tions of the beam are subjected 
only to shear and bending moment with no axial force. The first term 
of Eq. (13 -4) will disappear, and the law of virtual work as applied to 
this case will be simply 

^06= (136) 

Remember that the effect of shearing distortion has been neglected in 
the development of Eq. (13-4). Such a case is shown in Fig. 1311. 
To find the vertical, horizontal, or, in fact, any component of the deflec- 
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of a point on such a bd§m, a unit load is applied in the appropriate 
direction. This unit load together with its rea^ions cotistitutes the 
Q system, which rides along during the distortiorf of the beam. The 
solution of a beam-deflection problem is basically similar to ,the solution 
of a truss-deflection problem but differs in the detail of evaluating the 
right-hand side of Eq. (13 -6). ^ \ 

Before the integration of the right-hand side can be accomplished, 
both Mg and Mp must first be expressed as functions of s. It is usually 
necessary to separate the integration for the entire beam into the sum of 
^ ^veral integrals, one for each of several portions of the beam. The 
*^tegration must be broken at points where there is a change in the func¬ 
tions representing Mg, Mp, or / in terms of s. The integration process 
t;^n often be simplified by selecting different origins for the measurement 

of s for these various portions of 
the beam. The technique of 
organizing such computations will 
be illustrated in the following 
examples. 

Note particularly the sign con¬ 
vention used for the various terms 
•'in Eq. (13*6). Any suitable convention may be used for Mg and Mp as 
long as the same convention is used for both. Usually, the ordinary 
beam convention is the most satisfactory, b is, of course, plus when in 
the same sense as its corresponding Q force. 

Often it is necessary to find the change in slope of some cross section 
of a beam. To do this, select as the Q system a distributed load, such as 
that shown in Fig. 13-12, and its reactions. This load is distributed 
across the cross section in a manner such as to be equivalent to a unit 
couple. Let the intensity of this load at a distance y from the centroidal 
axis be qy. Considering only the effect of bending distortion, a cross 
section that was plane before bending remains plane and normal to the 
elai^ic curve after bending. If a cross section is rotated through a small 
^ngle a, a point at distance y from the centroidal axis would move 
^ 4a)(y). Then, the external virtual work done by the distributed q load 
^ H^ng the rotation of the cross section caused by the P system would be 

SiqybdyXay) = afqyby dy = (l)(a) 



ace the moment of the q load about the centroidal axis = Jg»6y dy = 1. 
aving recognized that the external virtual work done by such a dis¬ 
tributed q load is simply its resultant unit couple times a, we may hence- 
f<vth consider that we apply a unit couple to the cross section and not' 
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trouble about showing the distributed load in detail. Applying Eq. ^ 
(13*6) in this case, therefore, yields the following: 

(l) (ar) + 

From this point on, the rest of the solution is similar to that for a vertical 
deflection. 


Example 13*5 Compute the vertical deflection at A, due to loadP applied at point B. 
- 



Example 13*6 Compute the vertical deflection of a, due to the load shown. 
K — SO X 10^ kips per sq in. I == i200 in.* 
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From a to bj 

From b to c, 
0 <x < 
From d to c. 
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;/■)(..■) -J-,[»+X“'(|-5)(5*)* + /”(^g) 

-I250*'‘ 
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Discussion: 


The origin for measuring x in any given portion may be selected at will, hut note that 
the same origin must be used for x in the expressions for both Mq and Mp for a given 
portion. An origin should be selected that minimizes the number of terms in the expres- 
‘,gions for Mq and Mp and that also reduces the labor in substituting the limits of integration, 

. „ . , - — - ■ - - -- - - - - “ 

Example 13*7 Compute the change in slope of the cross section at point a caused by 
4he load shown. E - 30 X iO^ kips per sq in. h =» i50 in.* U - 200 in.* 



dx 




From b to' c, 


5 <x <i0, i.33Ju Mq-- i - Yo* 


From e to d, 




<x < 5, lu Mq • Mp ^ 5x 


From d to e. 


0<x< 5. U3h, J<i!ii,-25 + 5* 

- A[/.‘ (' - »)/•> * + - 9) '■•fl 

/•" /o* (I+ai) ra] ■ ~f\. 


M; 
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(2Q3.i)*'* 


(30 X iO^ X 
Discussion: 


^ V////» X i44y 


+0.00^5 radian 


.*. clockwise 


The selection of the origins for measuring x is not necessarily the best in this solution^^ 
but was intended to illustrate several of the possible ways of handling the problem. When^ ^ 
etwr cancellations are made l)efore integration or before substitution of limits, he very sure : 
that the cancellation is legitimate—check to see that both the terms and the limits are tf^ ' 
rame. • . 


Example 13*8 (lorn pule the change in slope of the cross section of point B. E and I 
constant. 


Iq>-[ 

From A to Ii, 0 < x < L 
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Consider now the more general case of a beam or rigid frame wliere 
the cross sections of the members are subjected to an axial force as well 

as shear and bending moment. 
Several cases of this type are shown 
in Fig. 13-IS. The deflection of 
such structures may also be caused 
by temperature chan^ as well as b\ 
the at^ forces and behding moments 
develop^ by the P loads. As a 



be eonsideirt 
work as ap; 


result, both terms in 

evaluating the internal virtual work. The 
to such cases may be expressed as fl^ows: 



3 • 4) must 
of virtual 
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^ Qd = J Fgeo ds j MqMp 


l§13-7 

•(t3-7) 


...where the axial strain Co, including the effect of both axial force and 
8, is 

eo = 


Usually the entire structure may be split up into several portions over 
each of which Fq, Fp, A, and i are constant. Likewise, to evaluate the 
second term on the right side of Eq. (1.3*7), the integration may be split 
into several parts, each of which covers a portion over which the func¬ 
tions representing J\Iq, Alp, and I remain of the same form. T.he portions 
uked in evaluating the first term in l^q. (13 • 7) are not necessarily the 
itam e portions as those used to evaluate the second term. In any event: 

(13-7) may be represented more conveniently in the following form 


where 




ds = tlL -1- 


MqMi 


FpL 

AE 


El 


(13-8) 






rjB) 


(C) 


I- > —— ' -=1 

-- 1 


The summation signs on the right side of Eq. (13 *8) indicate that such 

terms must be summed up for all the 
separate portions of all members of 
the structure. 

The application of Eq, (13 *8) to 
a specific problem involves the 
techniques already illustrated in Ex¬ 
amples 13 1 to 13 • 8. Example 13 • 9 
will show how to' arrange the com¬ 
putations. Most beam or frame 
deflection problems involve finding 
sOine component of the deflection of 
a point or the change in slope of a ciibs section. Sometimes, however, 
^is necessary to find the relative deflections of two adjacent cross sec¬ 
tions such as a and a! in Fig. 13 • 14. The relative horizontal, vertical, 
6r angular displacements at points a and a! may be found by selecting 
the Q systems shown in sketches A, B, or C, respectively. 




Fig. 13 14 



Compute the change in slope of the cross section on the left side of 
the hihjj^eai t to the Idod shotvn. 


+ [ + y "tk ! 

y/ A I j 

Note: FqFp may he evaluated for | l~2SOO"^ 

; I A‘20''^ I 

same portions AB, BC, ED^ and At 

DC. Dashed line indicates lower -^A 

fibers for applying beam convention 

to signs of Mq and Mp. /20^ 

From A to B, ^ H I h ^ — 

L ^ 10' o^y^iO rs*-*-155-- 
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Fp = -60 Mp - -48y -f- S ^ „ S “T 
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L = 8' 0-* X-* 8 
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iSfr:, -S ' ^’520 , - (3.520)*’' 

V )(aci.) - -gy- + ^-- / 2 500 \'‘ 

(30 X «.. 


(33.4)*’' 


4 - __ 

(30 X f0> (^)'' 


a^, = 4-().00^76 + O.OOOOS^t — -\-0.006 8^^4 radian, /. clockwise 


Discussion: 

In problems involving both bending and axial distortion, be particularly careful of 
units. Note that the contribution of the axial-distortion term is only about 1 per cent of 
that due to bendinj distortion. This is more or less typical of the relative size of these 
two effects in frame-deflection problems. It is therefore usually permissible to neglect the 
^effect of axial distortion in such cases. 



A truss with riveted joints is essentially a ri^jid frame. In the discussion in 
' Art. 4 -2, it will be recalled that the members of such trusses are subjected to shear 
'^and bendin*; inoinent as well as axial forces even when the loads are applied at 

the joints. However, as far as the 
stresses and strains in the members are 
concerned, a ^jiveu rivet(*d truss may Ix’. 
considered to he. ecpiivahuit to a corre¬ 
sponding pin-connected truss as shown 
in Fif?. 13 l.>. This eiiiiivalent truss, 
however, is loaded not onl\ with the 
given joint loads but also by couples on 
the ends of each Imr, whic h are ecpial to 
the moments at the ends of the corre¬ 
sponding members of the riveted truss. 
More detaiWi analysis shows that, in 
most cases, these end couples by 
themselves produce ^ery small bur 
stresses in the mcunbers. In other 
words, the bar stress<*s in the* eejuiv- 
alent pin-connected truss are pro¬ 
duced almost entirely by the joint loads, 
the previous article, it is pointed out that the joint deflections of a pin- 
annected truss are a function only of the axial change in length of the members 
*^.and do not depend on the bending distortion of such members. The dell(»ction 
*of the joints of the equivalent pin-connected truss under both the joint loads 
and the end couples is therefore essentially the same as that of an ideal pin- 
connected truss acted upon by only the joint loads. Hence, a riveted truss is 
assumed to be an ideal pin-connected truss when the deflection of the joints are 
computed. It should be realized, of course, that the bending of the members of 
4yeted trusses does affect the deflection of points other than the joints. 
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At no place in the previous discussion has the case of a l)eam or^j 
frame with a curved axis and varying cross sections been considered. 
The (^.ctailed consideration of such structures is beyond the scope of this 
book. If Ihe^curvature and variation of the cross sections are not great, - 
the normal stresses in such structures may be assumed to be distributed 
linearly and tlie deflection of the structure may therefore be computed by 
applying Kq. (13 -7). In such cases, the integrals on the right-hand side 
of this equation can seldom be evaluated exactly, and their values must ^ 
be approximated by a summation process. For this purpose, tlui axis 
of the striK^ure is divided into a number of short portions of equal length ^ 
The values of Fq, Afg, Mp, and / are computed for the cros^ 
s(‘ctlon at the (jenUu- of each of these short portions. The products of 
FqPo Aa* and MqMp As/ FI may then be evaluated for each portion. The. 
sum of thes(^ products for all of the portions approximates the value of the 


right-hand side of K(p (13-7). 
The a(*curacy of this summation 
pnxH^ss incr(*as(‘s as the length 
of the individual portions is 
d(‘(!r(‘ased. 

13*8 Development of 
.Moment-area Theorems. The 
momeiit-ar(‘a theorems may often 
be used more conveniently than 
lh(‘ method of virtual work in the 
cotnputation of slopes and deflec- 
lions of b('ams and frames, par¬ 
ticularly when the distortion is 
caused by (Oiueiitrated rather 
than distributed loads. These 
theorems art* bast'd on aconsidt*ra- 



Fir.. i:M() 


lion of the gt'omelry of the elastic curve of the beam and the relation* 
between the rale t)f change of slope and the bending moment at a j^int 
on the elastics curve. 


Referring to Fig. 13 16, consider a portion ACB of the elastic cui^*. 
of a bt*am that was inilially straight and in the position AolK in i^. 
unstrt'ssed condition. Draw the tangents to the elastic curve at point#. 
A and B. The langent at A intersects the vertical through B at D. The. 
angle Atap is the change in slope between the tangents at points A and 
B. Recognize that the deflection and curvature have been exaggerated 
tremendously in this sketch. Actually, the inclination of any tangent to 
the elastic curve is so small that an angle such asr^ is approximately etpial 
to its sine and its tangent, and its cosine is approximately equal to unil^- 
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W Consider a differential element of this curve having a horizontal pro¬ 
jection dx, and draw the tangents to the clastic curve at each end of this 
element. The change in slope between these tangents is the angle dr, 
and its value may be obtained by considering Fig. 13-17. 

c hi c hi 


^ It is then evident that the total change in slope between the tangents at 
A and B is the sum of all the angles dr for all the elements dx along the 
elastic curve ACB^ or 

^ Ja ^ IA 

Let RST be the bending-moment curve for the 
portion AB, evvry ordinate of which has been 
divided by the El of the beam at that point. 
Such a curve is called the M/EI curve. It is 
evident that the integral in Eq. (13*9) may be 
interpretc'd as the area under the M/EI curve 
between A and B. Hence, from Eq. (13-9), the 
first moment-area theorem may be stated: 

The change in slope of the tangents of the elastic 
curve between two points A and B is equal to the area 
under the M/EI curve between these two points. 

In view of the fact that the distortion and 
slopes are actually small, it is evident that the 
intercept on the line BD (drawn normal to the 
unstrained position of the beam) between the tan¬ 
gents at the ends of the element dx may be written as x' dr, and 
consequently 

. * M 

d- / x'dr= / Yjx'dx (1310) 

% 

Xhe last integral may be interpreted as the static moment, about an axis 
through point B, of the area under the M/EI curve between p)oints A 
and B. Hence, from Eq. (13-10), the second moment-area theorem may 
be stated: 

The deflection of point B on the elastic curve from the tangent to this 
curve al point A is equal to the static moment about an axis through B of 
the area under the M/EI curve between points A and B. 

Note that this deflection is measured in a direction normal to the 
original position of the beam. 




Fig. 13 17 




iU Bt dkI'Ielopment of moment-^ea theorems 

^jriie tvlfo thfeorems may be used directly to find the slopes and 
tionsbjfjfecfeis simply by drawing the moment curve for the loads causing • 
distol^ion atid then computing the area and static moments of all or part^, 
of the corresponding M/EI curve. This procedure is illustrated ia^ 
EIxamp|e|f]l3 • 10 to 13 • 12. It will become apparent from these example^ * 
that th&C' computations may be facilitated by introducing some new 
ideas. The analogy based on these ideas is discussed in the next article ^ 
and will be called the elaslic-load method. 

These theorems may be extended without difficulty to members that 
were not initially straight. The consideration of such cases is beyond 
the scope of this book. 



Example 1.3*10 lhin(j the moment-area theorems^ compute the deflection at points 
b and c and the slope of the elastic curve at point b. E and I are constant. 



A sign convention could be formulated for the application of (he 
moment-area theorems. This has not been done herein for fear that it 
might be confused with the convention proposed in the next article for the' 
elastic-load method. When applying the moment-area theorems, signs 
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FAample 13*11 Using the rnomenUarea theorems, compute the slope of the clastic 
curve at points a and m, and the deflection at m. 



' may be handled as shown in Kxamples 13 10 to 13-12. In lhes(‘ <*xanij)l(\s, 
the elastic curve is first sketch(‘d rouf^hly showing the {)rop(T curvature as 
indicated by the signs of (he bending-moimuit diagram. Jn tlu.* com put a- 
l^on of a deflection (or angle) shown on this sktdeh, the contribution of a 
, patjUcular portion of the M El diagram (regardl(*.ss of the sign of M in 
" thfct jKjrtion) is considered as plus or minus dc'pcmding on wh(‘th(*r it 
Und(*d to increase or decrea.se, respectively, the magnitude of thjit deflec¬ 
tion as shown on the assumed sketch. Thus, a positive final result confirms 
the s(‘nse shown for the dcdlection. 
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Example ,13*12 Using the nioment-area theorems, compute the deflections at points 
b and e, nnd the slope al point c. Constant E amd L ^ 



Discussion: ^ 

Note that it becomes more difficult to handle signs properly when a beam is bent by " 
both pUis and minivt bending moment. To minimize these difficulties, it is advisable to 
sketch the elastic carve as accurately as possible. The curvature can be sketched correctly 
by simply following the bending-monwnt diagram—plus bending moment makes the * 
elastic curve concave upward and minus bending moment makes it conAtc downward. 

It will be found advantageous to handle these more difficult problems by the elast^lwsi 
method, for thereby the sign difficulty may be handled more or less automatically. a ^ 

Note also that, in OtjMrlion such as bd where a straiglddine portion of the 
curve goes from plm to minus, it is often advantageous for computation purposes to replace 
the actual moment curve by the dashed lines shown. In this case, the plus and miAus * 
triangles under the actual moment curve are replaced by the plus triangle with an altitude* 
of 37.b and a base of tO and the minus triangle with an altiliide of 25 and also a base of 10. 

A little thought will verify that this procedure is legitimate for the computation of the ' 
area or of the net static ili^meid of the area about any vertical axis. 
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V 13*9 Elastic-load Method. The ideas involved in the elastic¬ 
load method may be developed by considering the elastic curve ACB of a 
member A By which was originally straight and has been bent as shown in 
Fig. 13 18. Let RST be the M/EI curve. Applying the second 
moment-area theorem, 


Ja hi 
d If", .V . 


(b) A 


(c) 4 



IlliK 


This equation simply states that ta is eijual to the static moment, about 
an axis through B of the area under the M/EI curve between A and 
Any /oadin divided by L. It is interesting 

,— -to note, however, that the form of 

——--^ Ibis computation for ta seems very 

familiar to us. Suppose that we 
imagine that the M/EI diagram, 
BST, represents a distributed verti¬ 
cal load applied to a simple beam 
supported at points A and B as 
shown by the dashed lines in Fig. 
13*186. Then the computation 
for the vertical reaction at point A 
would involve taking moments 
about an axis through point /i, and, 
^ as a matter of fact, this vertical 
reac^tion at point A would be exactly 
equal to the value of ta as com¬ 
puted above. 

This analogy may be carried still 
in. 13 18 further if we consider the form of the 

coqjputation for rm and 8m- Note that Tm gives the slope of the tangent 
with n^fereiice to the direction of the chord AB of the elastic curve and 
|hat 8m gives the deflection of point m from the same chord AB, Con¬ 
sider first Tm] then 

^ Tm — Ta — 

But, according to the first moment-area theorem, Ar = M/EI dx, 
and hence 
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Continuing to consider the M/EI diagram as the loading and ta as th 
reaction, at point A on the imaginary beam, we see from this equation 
that Trn is equal to the reaction ta minus the load applied between A 
and m. In other words, Tm niay be interpreted as being the shear of 
point m of this imaginary beam. Likewise, 

5m = (a)(^ii) — 5',n 

But, from the second moment-area theorem, b'm = T x"{M/EI) dx,^ 
and hence 




5m = (TA)(a) 


Ja ei 


dx 


To continue the analogy, from this equation it is apparent that 5m may 
be interpreted as the bending moment at point m of the imaginary beam. 

From these considerations, it may be concluded that the elastic curve 
of a beam AB is exactly the same as the bending-moment curve for an 
imaginary simple end-supported beam of the same span AB, which is 
loaded with a distributed transverse load equal to the MJEI diagram of 
actual beam AB, Further, the slope of the tangent to the elastic curve 
at any point is equal to the corresponding ordinate of the shear diagram 
for the imaginary beam AB loaded with the MjEl diagram. When used 
in this manner, the M/El diagram is referred to as the “elastic load,”"' 
and therefore this procedure for computing the deflection and slope of a 
beam is called the elastic-load method. 

By using this analogy, the problem of computing deflections and slopes 
of a beam is reduced to a procedure well known to a structural engineer. 
All he has to do is to compute the reactions, shear, and bending moment 
on an imaginary end-supported beam loaded with a distributed trans¬ 
verse load. The following examples illustrate the convenience of the' 
elastic-load method. 

The example used in developing these ideas has unyielding supports 
at points A and B, As a result, these points do not deflect, and there¬ 
fore the chord of the elastic curve joining points A and B remains htri- 
zontal and coincident with the undistorted position of the axis of tiie 
beam. The slope Tm and the deflection 5m give, therefore, the true slope 
and deflection with reference to the original position of the beam. The * 
elastic-load method may be applied, of course, to any portion AB of 
beam whether the chord AB o{ the elastic curve remains fixed in position 
or not. Remember, however, that the shear and bending moment 
obtained by the elastic-load method give the slope and deflection meas¬ 
ured with reference to the chord AB, If the chord has moved, the quantities 
so obtained do not give the true slope and deflection measured with refer- 
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%ncc to the original position of the beam until they are corrected for the 
effect of the chord movement. 

In the general case where the chord may or may not move, the pro¬ 
cedure of applying the elastic-load method may be summarized in the 
following statement: 

The slopes and deflections of an elastic curve measured with reference to 
one of its chords AB are equal, respectively, to the shears and moments of an 
imaginary end-supported beam of span AB loaded with a distributed load 
consisting of the Ml El diagram for that portion AB. 

In order to take full advantage of the elastic-load method, it is desir¬ 
able to follow the same sign convention and principles as those used in 
drawing regular load, shear, and bending-moment curves. Since upward 
loads are considered as positive in such computations, plus M/EI ordi¬ 
nates indicate upward loads. Plotting the shear and bending-moment 
curves for the imaginary beam according to the usual beam convention, 
plus bending moment would be plotted above the axis and minus values 
below. Plus bending moment on the imaginary beam therefore indicates 
deflections above the chord, and minus values indicate deflections below 
the chord. Likewise, plus shear on the imaginary beam indicates that 
the elastic curve slopes upward, proceeding from left to right, and minus 
shear that it slopes downward. 
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Example 13-13 Compute slopes and deflections of this beamy using the elastic-load 


method. 


(f) 

= 0 

120 X 3 = 360 X f4 = 5.940 

(2) 

120 X 6 = 720 X 

9 = 6ym 

(3) 

30 X 3 = 90 X 

8 = 720 

(4) 

{50 X 3 = 450 X 

// = iy800 


iy620 

i4,040 
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360 X 
7W X .9 
90 X iO 
^50 X /'v 


2Afa = 0 

// - ly/t^iO 

9 = 6ym 


Const EX 
• 6' \_ 6‘ 1 

- 1 
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no ISO 
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la == -780 

Tb = -m 

+ 720 

Te ~ +390 
+ ^450 
T4 = +8^i0 


-780 X 6 
+360 X 2 

-m X ^ 
+ 90 X 2 


0 = 
~7iy680 
7W 

-3~960 = 
-2ym 
-f i80 


BifUl 


+ 720 X 3 ^ +2ym 

-\i^40 = 5c 


+390 X 6 ^ +2y3f40 
+^450 X // = + iy800 

0 = hi 

Maximum 5 occurs where t = 0, that is, ai the 
point where shear is z^'ro on imaginary beam. 
This is between b and c where 


KIt = - '420 + 120x, -f 


m- 


= + IWri + = 0 

x\ + -4/fx, = 

(x, + 2.i)> = f«« + (2.'<)‘ = *, 

X, + 24 = +2/.2S xi = 3.2<' 

A/ this pointy ** 

EIK,. - 3,960 - (420)(5.2«) + (i20)(^.2#) + (5)(5.2«) 

= - 3,.960 - {,378 + 67,6 + 29 = -4,(?<fJ 
Disciissitm: 

Note the units of these various numbers. M is in kip-feet. ThereforCy the area under 
the M curve is in kip-feeV*y and the static moment of this area is in kipfeet^. ThuSy if E 
and / are also substituted in kip and fool unitSy values of 5 will be in feet and ofr in reuiians. 
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Example 13*14 Compute slopes and deflections of this beam, 

E ^ SOX iO^ kr\ h - 600 in.* h = 300 in. 


l2^0.S/f 

/2* 




The chord bd of this beam remains 
horizontal. Slopes and deflections with 
reference to this chord are therefore the 
actual slopes and deflections. Use the 
elastic~load method to obtain these, 
iLs'ing an imaginary beam supported at 
b and d. The reaction at b on this beam 
gives the true slope of the tangent to the 
elastic curve at point b. With this slope 
known, it is easy to apply the moment- 
area theorems directly to obtain slopes 
and deflections in the cantilever portion 
ab. 

+ 

= 0 

(/) 96X6= -576X 4 = -f 2,3()/t 

(2) 72X6= /f32X 8= - 3/i56 

(3) IH X6= 8^X 16 = - I3,8n 

-\-720 '-'l/i'976 

2V 

+ 







2 : Af.i = 0 

576 

X 

20 

= -11,520 

/432 

X 

16 

= 6,912 

86/4 

X 

8 

= 6,912 




2,30/4 




2/4 


Th 

s : 

-96 


-96 X 12 
-576 X 8 
4*4y2 X ^4 

-2/40 X 12 
+86/4 X 8 

Then at point a, 
EIi 6 a = 96 X 6 


-576 

+/i32 

^/4d 

+86/4 

+62/4 

0 = 6 ,, 

= -1,152 

= -/i,608 

-/4,032 * 6 c 
= -2,880 
* +6,912 

0 = 64 

- 96 X3X/4 

= —576 (down) 
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Maximum occurs just to right of point c, where r — 0. 

Ehr = +62/4 - (#2x0 (9) = ® = iMZ 

EIit„,, - {62/4){i0.22) + = -WS5 + 2,#24 = -+2C1 (down) 

S Instituting now for E and h, 

fma, ---= -0.03/ilft (down) 

Ws^) 


13*10 Application of Moment-area Theorems and Elastic¬ 
load Method to Deflection of Beams and Frames. To utilize tlie 
moment-area approach at its maximum efficiency, it is often desirable to 
combine the direct application of the two theorems with the use of the 
elastic-load procedure. This has already been illustrated in Example 
13 14 and will be further illustrated in the examples that follow. To 
plan the method of attack in a given problem, it is advisable first to sketch 
the elastic curve of the structure. A certain amount of practice is neces¬ 
sary to develop proficiency in sketching such curves. However, even 
the novice can get the curvature correct by simply following the bending- 
moment diagram of the member and noting whether the bending is plus 
or minus. 

Once the elastic curve has been sketched approximately, it then is 
easy to plan the solution. To obtain deflections with respect to a tan¬ 
gent, use the moment-area theorems directly. To obtain deflections 
with respect to a chord, use the elastic-load method. In applying the 
clastic-load method as described here, the portion of the elastic curve of 
the actual beam corresponding to the span of the imaginary beam must never 
include an intermediate hinge. Xi such hinges, there may be a sharp 
change in the slope of the elastic curve. This sudden change is not 
included in an elastic load that consists simply of the M/EI diagram. 
Such cases may be handled by an extension of the elastic-load method 
called the conjugate-beam method or by the combined use of the moment- 
area theorems and the elastic-load method as illustrated in the follow ing 
examples. 

For the reasons just noted, it is likewise true that the moment-an'a 
llu'orems l annot be applied between two points on the elastic curve if there 
is a hinge within that portion of the beam. 
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Example 13*15 C4ompuie the maximum deflection of this beam. 


20 ^ 60 ^ 



After studying the sketch of the elastic 
curvey it is apparent that h may be com¬ 
puted by applying the second moment- 
area theorem tg the portion ab. This 
deflection establishes the position of 
the chord be. The deflections and 
slopes with reference to this chord may 
be obtained using the elastic-load method 
applied to an.imaginary beam of span 
be. 

EI&, = [(/«0)(9lj)(5) + miHK3)T 

notation of chord be = = i05 

(/) UO X ^ = U'iO X iO ^ i^y^OO 
(2) 2//0 X J = 720 X 4 = 2yH80 

17^280 

18 


IMO X8 ^ iiy520 
720 X i'* - 10y080 
21,600 
18 


960 

1.200 


The point of maximum 6 occurs where 
the tangent to the elastic curve is hori¬ 
zontal, i.e.y where the tangent slopes 
down to the right with respect to the 
chord be, or Elvm = —lOd. 

KIt„ = -960 Jr {20x0 

= -105 x\ = 85.5 
j, = 9.2V 

EIi'„ = -(960){9.2/0 4- 

= -6.225 

ElK = -6.225 - {i05){t8 - 9.25) 
= -7,U6 


Discussion t 

Note that it is not permissible to apply the elastic-load method to an imaginary beam 
of span ac because of the presence of the hinge at b. 


k 
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Example 13*16 (hrnpntc the slopes and deflections of this beam, doiistant EL 



DisciisHion: 

The chord dg of (he elastic curve d(*es not rnove^ and therefore slopes and deflections 
determined with reference to it by applyintj the elastic-load 7nethod to the imaginary beam dg 
are the true slopes and dejlcctiorus of the beam in this portion. These computations are 
straightforward and produce the results shown for (he location and magnitude of the maxi¬ 
mum deflections in the {Hwlion dg. 

The reactions of this imaginary Iham establish (he slope of the tangent of the elastic 
curve at d and g. Is U then easy to use the second moment-<irea theorem to compute the 
additional deflection of the hinges at c and hfroni these tangents. The total deflections of 
these hiriffcs front the original i>osition of the beam are shown. 

It is also easy to apply (he second momefit-arca theorem to the cantilever portion jk 
and thus compute the deflection of the hinge at j. 

A '^'^1 
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!n (his manner^ the position of the chords ac and lij is estabtished, and it is notv possible 
to compute the true slopes and deflections in these portions. The j)osiiion and magnitude 
of the maximum deflections in these portions are shotvn. The slopes and deflections with 
respect to the chords ac and hj may be obtained by applying the elastic-load method to the 
imaginary beams of the same spans. 

Note that there can be no point in the portion ac tehich deflects more than c, for the 
slope of the chord is greater than the slope of the tangent at c with respect to the chord. 


The moment-area theorems and the elasti(’-load method may also be 
used advantageously in the conipulalion of frame defle(;tions. The 
frame deflections computed in this manner, however, do not include 
\he effect of axial changes in length of the members. Fortunately, it is 
usually permissible to neglect the effect of axial distortion in most frame- 
deflection problems (see Example 13 9). 


Example 13 *17 Compute the deflections of this frame: 


/2^ 6^ 



(f) ns X X = ns 

(2) X 6 -- m X f ' 

(!) r>7b x^H 4 ^ns , 

( 2 ) ns X ^ 

To find [H)int of maximum deflection^ 

eit„ = 0 = -m + {f,x) (0 

= m, X = iO.98 

no OH)* 

EIS„ = -(•2W){10M) + {'!) —g— 

= -i-yr>3 (i) 

Ei»4 = (•W)(e) - (/|»)(3)(4)' 

Eli. = (4S)(«) = ^ (-♦) 

Since the joint at c is rigid^ the tangerUs to 
the elastic curves of all members meeting 
at that Joint rotate through the same angle. 
Since there is no bending moment in the 
column, the elastic curve is a straight line 
inclined at the same angle as the tangent 
of the elastic curve of the beam. 
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Example 13-18 Compute the defleciion at point e on this frame: 



It slioiild be apparciiit from these examples and the problems at the 
end of the chapter that the moment-area methods may be applied most 
advantageously when the moment diagram is composed of a series of 
straight lines, i.e,, when the beam is acted upon by concentrated load^. 
In such cases, the arc'a under the M/EI curve may be broken up into 
rectangles and triangles, and the necessary computations are quite simple. 
When the load is distributed, however, and the moment curve becomes a 
curved line, the computations become more difficult. When the load is 
uniformly distributed, the moment curve is parabolic, and the M/EI 
diagram may be broken up into triangles, rectangles, and parabolic 
segments. In the case of more complicated distributions, however, it is 
usually nect'ssary to divide the MfEI diagram into a series of short 
portions each of which may be broken up into essentially triangles and 
rectangles. Sometimes it is desirable to use Simpson’s rule to improve 
the results of approximate summation. 

Sometimes it is advisable to use graphical methods in applying the 
elastic-load method. Suppose, for example, that the M/EI diagram 
is very irregular in shape owdng either to a complicated loading of the 
structure or to variation in the moment of inertia of the beam. In such 
cases, tlie shear and moment diagrams produced by the irregular elastic 
load acting on the imaginary beam may be obtained graphically in the 
manner discussed in Art. 5 • 10. 

13*11 Williot-Mohr Method. When the methcxl of virtual work 
is used to compute truss deflections, only one component of the deflec¬ 
tion of a joint can be calculated at a time. To obtain the magnitude 
and direction of the true absolute movement of a joint, both horizontal 
and vertical components of its movement must be determined. There¬ 
fore, two separate applications of the method of virtual work are usually 
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required in order to determine the resultant deflection of each truss joint. 
One graphical solution using the Williot-lVlolir method, however, will 
de termine the resultant deflection of a//joints of the truss, and therefore 
this method obviously has a very important advantage in the solution of 
certain deflection problems. 

The fundamentals of the Williot-lMohr method may be developed by 
considering the simple truss shown in Fig. 13 • 19. Assume that the changes 
of length of the members, AL, have been computed for the given condition 
of distortion, using Kq. (13*5a), (13 5/>), or (13-Sc). The deflected 
position of the truss may then be determined in the following manner as 
indicated the dashed lines in Fig. 13- 19a. First, remove the pin at 
joint Z), and allow the change in length of member AB to take place. 
This will cause member DB to mo\e parallel to itself as shown, and all 
points on this member will move horizontally to the right an amount 




equal to ALab^ Now, upon allowing members A I) and BD to change 
length, tin? JJ ends of each will move as shown if tlujy remain connected 
to member AB at points A and B', respectivt?ly. Before pin D can be 
replaced and the truss conn(‘cted together again, it is necMissary to make 
the D ends of members AD and BD coincide again. This may be done 
by rotating AD about A and BD about B' until the arcs intersect. The 
deflection of any joint can then be determined from the original and 
deflected position of the joint. 

This prexjedure is straightforward but diflicult to apply in practice 
because the d(*flections and changes in length are actually very much 
smaller than have been indurated in tliis sketch, so that a very large 
scale drawing is necessary in order to obtain any accuracy. Since the 
distortions are small, however, the angular rotation of any member is 
also small, in fact so small that it is permissible to assume that, during 
the rotation of a member, a point moves along the tangent drawn normal 
ix) the original direction of the member rather than along the true arc, 
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as shown by the dot-dash lines in Fig. 13 -19a. If AL had not been 
tremendously exaggerated in this sketch, the dashed and dot-dash lines 
would coincide for all practical purposes. Introducing this simplifica¬ 
tion makes it possible to obtain the joint deflections without drawing the 
entire lengths of the members because it is no longer necessary to draw 
the arcs about the centers of rotation. 

The simplified diagram showni in Fig. 13 196 is similar to tlu^ portion 
of Fig. 13*190 marked with the same letters. It involve^s only the 
changes in length of the members and the tangents to the arcs of rolalion 
and enables one to find the relative rnoveiiKnits of the various j(aiits. 
Such a diagram is called a Williol diagram aftcT the French engineer who 
suggested it. As before, imagine that the pin at I) is leinx)oraril> 
removed, and allow the changes in length to take place one at a time. 
Upon selecting a suitable scale for AL and designating the points in this 
diagram by the lower-case letters of the corresponding truss joints, the 
diagram is started by locating point a'. In this simple truss, it is known 
that joint A remains fixed in position and member AB remains horizontal. 
Joint B therefore mcjves horizontally to the right n'lative to A an amount 
equal to ALao as indicated by llie relatives positions of points a' and 6'. 
Owing to the shortening, ALap, llie D end of member AD, moves down¬ 
ward to the le ft pa rallel to AD with refereiu'e to joint A, as repn\sented ^ 
by the vector a'm'; similarly, owing to the shortening, AI.hd, the D end 
of member BD, moves downward to the right parallel to BD with refer¬ 
ence to joint By as rejiresented by the vector 6'n'. In order to make the 
D ends coincide, member A D must be rotated about A and member BD 
about B, During these rotations, thc^ D ends are assumed to move alonf^ 
the tangents as represented by the vectors ni'd' and n'd\ respecti\ ely. 
Note that these tangents are perpen dicu lar to members AD and BD, 
respectively. The vectors a'd' and a'U rej)resent the deflections of 
joints D and B, respectively, with respect to joint -1. In this case, since 
joint A is actually fixed in position, these vectors represent the true 
absolute movements of these joints. Of course, the lengths of these 
vectors are measured to the same scale as that used in plotting AL. 

The construction of the Williot diagram for a more elaborate truss is 
carried out in essentially the same manner as describc'd above. Tem¬ 
porarily, all members are assumed to be disconnected. Then, after the 
members are imagined to undergo their changes in length, they are reas¬ 
sembled one at a time, and the Williot diagram is constructed to sho\v the 
resulting joint displacements. In such cases, the true relative movement 
of the two ends of a bar are not known as was true of joints A and B 
in the above simple case. The Williot diagram may be draw n, howaner, 
on the arbitrary assumption that some bar remains fixed in direction. 
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that the relative movement of the joints at the end of this bar is 
parallel to the bar and equal to the change in its length. When these 
two points are located, a third point corresponding to the third joint of 
a truss triangle formed by these three joints may be located in the man¬ 
ner described above. The remainder of the construction may be carried 
out proceeding from joint to joint, always working with a triangle two 
joints of which have already been located, and locating the new joint from 
these two points. If the assumed orientation is correct, the vectors 
corresponding to certain known deflection conditions will be oriented 
correctly. If these vectors are not consistent with the known conditions, 
the Mohr correction diagram must be added to the Williot diagram. 

The Williot diagram for the truss of Fig. 13 • 20 has been drawn on the 
assumption tliat joint a is fixed in position and member ab fixed in direction. 
If this orientation is correct, the vectors drawn from point a' to points 
6 ', c', d\ etc., will be the true deflections of joints 6 , c, d, etc., respectively. 
Joint c on the truss, being a roller support, can have no vertical deflection 
and is constrained to move horizontally. On the basis of the assumed 
orientation, however, joint c moves upward to the right as shown by the 
vector a'c\ and the other joints have moved as indicated to an exag¬ 
gerated scale by the dashed lines on the line diagram of the truss. This 
^ means that the assumption that member ab remains fixed in direction is 
in error, and it is now necessary to rotate the truss, as 51 whole, clockwise 
about a to bring joint c back down on the support. The amount of 
rotation required may be determined by knowing that the true deflec¬ 
tion of c must be a horizontal vector. This true deflection is the resultant 
of vector a'c' and the vector representing the movement of c during 
the rotation of the truss about a. During a small angular rotation of the 
truss about a, joint c may be assumed to move along the tangent to the 
true arc and hence normal to the line ac on the tru.ss, or, in this case, 
vertically. If this vector, giving the movement of c with reference to a 
during rotation, is added on the diagram as the vert ical vector c"a' 
dra wn t hrough a', then the resultant of the vect or c"a' (i) and the vec¬ 
tor a'c' (/) must be the horizontal vector c"c' (->), which is the true 
deflection of joint c, and thus point c" is located. 

During the rotation of the truss about a, not only joint c but all other 
joints may be assumed to move normal to the radius from the joint to 
the center of rotation a an amount equal to that radius times the angle of 
rotation. In Fig. 13 * 210 , the arrows on the joints indicate the direction 
of the joint movements as the truss is rotated clockwise about a through a 
small angle a. If all these vectors are drawn to scale and acting toward 
point a", as shown in Fig. 1 3 >216 , the moveme nt of joint b during rota- 
tion is represented by vector 6 "a", of joint c by c"a", of joint d by d"a", 
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etc. After these double-prime points have been connected as shown, 
consider any corresponding portions of these two figures such as triangles 
doc and d"a"c". Since c"a" is perpendicular to ca and d"a" is perpen¬ 
dicular to da, therefore angle dac = angle Since c"a" = aca 



r 


— WHhot diagram 

- Mohr correcfion diagram 

- Veciors giving true deflections of truss Joints 

Fig. 13-20 

and d"a" = ada, then c''a*'/d"a” = ca/da. Therefore, triangles doc and 
are similar. In this manner, it may be shown that Fig. 13 *210 
is similar to Fig. 13-216. Such considerations lead to the following 
conclusion: 
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If a rigid body is rotated about some center of rotation 0 through a small 
angle, and if the movements of two points i and k are plotted as vectors O^'i'^ 
and from or to a point 0", and if the shape of the body is then plotted 
to a scale tvilh points i" and fe" as a base, each line on this scale sketch will 
be perpendicular to the corresponding line on the actual body and the line 
drawn from any point on this scal^ sketch to the point 0" will represent^ 
as a vector, the movement of the corresponding point on ihe real body during 
the rotation about 0. .. 

This priiu iple is the basis for the Mohr correction diagram. 

In the example in Fig. 13-20, the Mohr correction diagram a'6"c"- 
d"c'7" is superimposed on the Willrol diagram, usin^ tlic vector c"a' as a 

basis, every line on it being at 90® 
to the corresponding line of the 
line diagram of the truss. The 
vectors from the double-prime 
points to the pole a' give the 
movements of the corresponding 
joints during the rotation of the 
truss about joint a. The true 
deflection of any joint may now be determined as the n^sultant of the 
vector from the corresponding double-prime point to a' and the vector 
from a' to the corresponding single-prime point, nc., the true deflection 
of any joint may be found in magnitude and direction from the vector 
drawn/rom the double-prime point on the Mohr correction diagram to the 
single-prime point on the Wiltiot diagram. 

13*12 Application of Williol-Mohr Method, The Williot 
diagram will be more compact and will reejuire a smaller Mohr correction 
diagram if the orientation that is assumed to start the Williot diagram is 
reasonably correct. In many (‘ases, it is quite apparent that certain 
bars do not change direction very much. For example, in the case of an 
end-supported truss the center vertical remains <‘ssentialiy vertical and 
is therefore a good member to assume fixed in dircuition in starting the 
Williot diagram. This is illustrated in Example 13- 19. - 

It is also interesting to note that the Mohr correction diagram may 
be diminated entirely if the relative movements of the two ends of a 
buiftare computed first by the method of virtual work. For example, 
cbQ|ider the truss shown in Fig. 13-22. Joint a in tins case does not 
move. Consider one of the bars that meet at joint such as bar ab. 
The relative movement of the two ends of this bar is thi resultant of the 
relative; movements parallel and perpendicular to the bar. The relative 
movement of the two ends parallel to the bar is simply ecjual to its change 
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in length, while the relative movement normal to the bar may be com¬ 
puted by the method of virtual work. In this case, since point a does not 
move, all that is necessary is to compute the movement of point h nor¬ 
mal to the bar, or vertically. Once this has be en d one, these two vec¬ 
tors may be laid out as shown, and the vector a' 6 ' then gives the true 
relative movements of joints a and 6 .. The Williot diagram may now be 
drawn on the basis of the positions o5 points a' and V, locating lirsl point 
IV from the triangle abB, etc. Since this diagram has been oriented 
corre(;lly, the absolute movements 
of all the joints may be obtained 
from it directly \\ithout adding 
the Mohr Q 6 j’reetirtn diagram. 

This procedure is illustrated in 
Example 13-20. 

The Williot diagram may be 
drawn ^^ithout difliculty in the 
manner described in Art. 13-11 
for any simple truss. It should 
be noted, however, that certain 
difTicultic's are eiu'ountered in ap- 
pl>ing these ideas to a compound 
truss such as that shown in Fig. 

13-23, Suppose that the Williot 
diagram is started in this instaiu'c by assuming joint g fixed in position 
and bar gG in direction. Points F',/', c'* and E' can be located without 
dillicullyon lla^ left side and similarly points //', h\ f, aiul /' on the right. 
It is impossible to proceed beyond these points, however, by using the 
previously discussed procedures. One way of overcoming the di^ulty is 
to re(‘ognize that the rehitive movement of joints C and e i^alM to the 
line GDe is simply equal to the sum of the changes in length oflfers CD 

and De and, similarly, that the«rela- 
tive movement of joints c and e along 
line ede is equal to the sum of the 
changes in length of cd and de^ On 
this basis, temporarily consider that 
there are no joints at D and d and 
that bars cD ixnd^Dd have been omitted, and proceed as usual to locate 
points (V and c'M Having located these points, reinsert the omitted bars, 
and backtrack ft) locate points D' and d\ If the work has been done 
correctly, it is now possible to locate c' from D' and d' and see whether or 
not it coincides with the existing location of point e'. Points 6', and,. 





Fig. 1.3-22 


11 
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o' can now be located without difficulty, and the remaining points to the 
rigid of il may be located in the manner just described for the points to 
the left of Ee. 

The application of the Williot-Mohr method to the case of a three- 
hinged arch requires a somewhat different technique, which is illustrated 
by Example 13 -21. 


Example 13-19 Drato the Williol-Mohr diagram for this truss: 
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Discussion: 

The vectors on the Willioi diagram drawn from c' to A', B\ b\ C\ etc.^ give the move- 
ments of joints A, C, etc., it being assumed that joint c remains fixed in position and 
bar cC remains fixed in direction. In such a case, the resulting joint deflections would be 
(U shown to an exaggerated scale by the dashed lines on the line diagram. Obviously, the 
assumed orientation is incorrect; for joint A has moved off of the hinge support, and 
the movement of joint d w not parallel to the supporting surface. Note, however, that 
the assumed orientation is not badly in error. 

Joint A may be brought back to the hinge support by translating the truss as a rigid 
body parallel to the vector a distance equal to the scaled length of this vector. During 
such a transkUion, every joint would move the distance indicated by the vector A'c'^ After 
such translation,4he resultant movement of any joint, such as E, would be the vector sum 
of the vector A'c* and the vector VWt and, therefore, the vector TTTP. Therefore, it is 
apparent that the resultant movements of the various joints after joint A has been restored 
to its correct position are given by the vectors drawn from point A' to B', b\ C', c' D', d', 
etc. Obviously, the truss is still not oriented correctly, for the vector Ad' does not indiccUe 
the proper direction for the movement of joint d. The truss must therefore be rotated 
counterclockwise about A so that d moves the amount given by the vector “STTP. Then, the 
total movement of joint d is the vector sum of vectors d^'A^ and Ad', that is, the vector d"d', 
which is in the proper direction. 

The Mohr correction diagram may then be completed as shoivn by the dotted lines, the 
line d"A* being used as a base line. The final true resultant deflection of any joint is 
then given by the vector drawn from the corresponding double-prime point to the corre¬ 
sponding single-prime point. 


Example 13-20 Draw the Williot diagram for the same truss as shown in Fig. 
13 20. In this instance, however, first compute the true relative position of the two ends 
of a bar so that the Williot diagram may be drawn with the correct orientation and the 
Mohr correction diagram will thereby be eliminated. 


In this case joint a is truly fixed in position. Com¬ 
puting simply the vertical deflection of joint b gives 
us the only additional information necessary to 
plot the true relative posUion of joints a and b. 



1 
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The presence of the hinge at point c introduces certain complications in applying the 
Williol-Mohr method to this problem. After making the assumptions indicated, draw 
the Williot diagrams in the usual manner for the two separate halves. On this basis, the 
vector u'c'l the left diagram indicates a certain deflection for Joint c. Similarly, the 
vector e'c^R on the right diagram indicates a different deflection for joint c. If the assumed 
orientations are correct, the deflection of joint c will be the same whether determined from 
the left or the right diagram. Since these vectors are not equivalent, the left half must be 
rotated about a, causing joint c to move normal to the radius ac. Similarly, the right half 
w rotated about e, causing joint c to move normal to the radius ec. These rotations must 
be such as to produce the same resultant displacement of joint c for either half. They 
are determined as indicated in the center vector diagram being given by the vectors c'is'' 
for the left half and c'rc" for the right half. These vectors, therefore, establish the bases 
c*' lu' (^o,d c^'rc^ for the Mohr correction diagrams for the left and right halves, respectively. 
The true dejlections of the varioiui joints may notv be obtained from the vectors drawn from 
the double- to the single-prime points. 



13-13 Bar-chain Method. The bar-chain inoth(xl is similar to the 
\\ illiot-Mohr method in that by one application of the method we are able to 
compute the cl(»flcction of wiveral joints 
of a truss simultaneously. This method 
was first sufr^ested by II. Miiller-Breslau 
and is essentially an adaptation of the 
elastic-load method, applied to trusses 
instead of beams. 

To develop the fundamentals of this 
procedure, consider the case of the 
simple truss shown in Fij?. 13 21a, 
where it is desin*d to compute the verti¬ 
cal component of the deflection of the 
lower-chord panel points. For the 
jjiven cause of distortion, the chaiifjes in 
length of the meinbers may be computed 
from K(is. (13 5a), (13 • 56), or (13 5r). 

As a result of these chanj^es in leiifjth, 
the angles of the truss triangles will 
change by certain small amounts, and 
the truss may change shape as indicated 
to an exaggerated scale by the dashed 
lines in Fig. 13 246. The changes in 
the angles of the triangles may be com¬ 
puted rather easily by means of the expressions deyeloped Wlow. The bottom 
chord of this truss may be isolated and its deflected position drawn as shown in 
Fig. 13 • 24c. This suggests to us immediately that the problem of computing the 
deflected shape of this bottom chord resembles that of computing the elastic curve 
of a straight beam by the moment-area or elastic-load method. In the case of a 


. .. 


(d) 







Fio. 1.3-21 
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beam, however, the elastic curve is a smooth, continuous curve slope of which 
is continually chan^mg, whereas the deflection curve of this bottom chord is 
composed of a series of straight lines which change slope only at the truss joints. 
This series of straight lines is called a bar chains and from this terminology the 
method gets its name. 

In a beam, the change in slope between the tangents at the ends of a dif¬ 
ferential element of the elastic curve, dx, is equal to M/EI dx, which is the dif¬ 
ferential area under the M/EI diagram at that element. At any joint m of the 
bar chain, however, the change in slope between the adjacent bars of the chain is 
equal to the change in the angle that is, ASm, and between joints there is no 

change in slope. When the moment- 
area method is applied to a bar chain, 
the M/EI diagram should be replaced, 
therefore, by a series of ordinates, one 
at each intermediate joint equal to AS 
at that joint. Hence, the elastic load 
used for the bar chain consists of a 
series of concentrated loads such as 
those shown in Fig. 13-24d. The 
technique of applying the moment-area 



or the elastic-load method to obtain 
the slope and deflection of the bar 
chain, however, is exactly the same as 
in the case of beams. The angle S 
should be considered as the angle in¬ 
cluded on the lower side between two 
adjacent bars of the chain. AS should 
be considered plus (and therefore an 
upward elastic load) when 6 increases. 

It is easy to compute the change in 
6 if the angle changes of the truss 
triangles are known. For example, at 
joint m in this case, AS„ is numerically equal but opposite in sense to the algebraic 
8 ^m of the angle changes in angles ^ 2 * and <^ 3 . An expression to be used for 
computing such changes in the angles of the truss triangles will now be developed. 

Consider the triangle shown in Fig. 13 • 25. Suppose that we want to compute 
the change in angle <l> caused by these bars increasing in length by ALu AL 2 , and 
ALj. The increase A 0 in angle 0 may be computed by the method of virtual 
work, using the Q system shown. Let ai represent the clockwise rotation of 
bar ( 1 ) and a 2 the counterclockwise rotation of bar ( 2 ). Then, evaluating the 
external virtual work done by this Q system. 



2Q5 « (l)(aT) + (!)(«•?) * (1)(«7 + «T) “ (1) 


. mnce 


** increase in ^(t> » A<l> 
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XQB = SFg AL 

(1) AL, + ( - AL, + (- AL, (a) 

FVom the geometry of the triangle, the following relations exist: 

hz = Lz sin fiz and hz = Li sin pi 

Likewise, 

Lz ^ h + I 2 = hz cot Pi + hz cotr/32 = /iB(cot /3i + cot /Sb) 

1 cot Pi + cot Pz 
hz “ rz 

Substituting from Eqs. (6) and (c) in Eq. (a), 

A</> = (cot /3i + cot Pz) — cot ^2 — cot 

Or this may be written in the following convenient form, noting that AL = eL: 

A<t> = (ez — ei) cot Pi + (cs — ^ 2 ) cot Pz (13 11a) 

Thus, the angle change A<^> is equal to the difference in the strain of the side 
opposite and one adjacent side multiplied by the cotangent of the angle between 
these sides, plus the difference in the strain of the side opposite and the other 
adjacent side of the triangle multiplied by the cotangent of the angle between 
these two sides. When the strain is due to an axial-stress intensity /, this equa¬ 
tion may be expressed more conveniently as, 

E A0 = (/a - fi) cot/3i + (/, - fz) cot/32 (13 • 116) 

A plus value of A<#> indicates an increase in angle <t> and minus values a decrease. 

After the angle changes of a simple truss have been computed by using either 
Eq. (13 • 11a or 13 • 11^, AB may be computed at any joint of the bar chain. The 
moment-area method or the elastic-load procedure may then be applied to find 
the vertical components of the deflection of any bar chain that is initially straight 
and horizontaL This is illustrated in Examples 13*22 and 13 *23. It should be 
recalled that, in applying the elastic-load method, the shears and moments of the 
imaginary beam give the slopes and deflections of the deflection curve, measured 
with reference to the chord corresponding to tiie support points of this imaginary 
beam. Thus, in Example 13 • 23, where the chord af rotates, the true deflections 
may be obtained by drawing the known line of zero deflections through points a 
and d and correcting the deflections measured from the chord af in the manner 
hidicatecL 


(b) 

(c) 
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Example 13*22 Using (he bar chain method, compute the vertical component of the 
deflection of joint b of the truss in Fig, i3 • 20. 



The figures shown on the line diagr<^ are 
e X The strains have all been mmiplied 

by i ,000 to obtain more convenient im^bers. 
The final results will then be divided by to 

obtain the true answers. 


i 

e% — ei 

cot 

Oi 

ei ~ ez 

cot 

A0 

abf 

-0 'tt6 - 0 /iin 

0 

\-0 'tie -0 5't2 

i 

-0 858 

fhe 

-0 'tie - 0 yrj 

i 

\-o 'tie - 0 

0 

-0 858 

ehd\ 

-0 'lie - 0 

0 

-0 'tie - 0 590 

i 

-t 006 

dbcl 

-0 208 -0 590 

1 

-0 208 -0 83.l\ 

0 

~0 798 

I 

[ 




-3 520 


Since, in this case, A0 is equal in magnitude 
but opposite in sense to ^ at Joint b, 

,\ Adt, » +3.520 

and, therefore, an upward elastic load. 

1.760 X 25 -¥t.O 

:, 6 t, =* O.OV 4 ft (down) 
* 0.528 in. 
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Example 13*23 Using the bar-chain method, compute the vertical components of 
the deflection of the bottom-chord panel points. 


¥ 

For convenience, multiply e by iO^, and 
divide final results by iO^ to obtain true 
answers. 



4 


cot 

(2) 

U)X 

iei-er) XiO^ 

cot 

02 

(^) 

(3)X 

A0X 

AflX 

(/) 

(2) 

(3) 


/0> 

10* 

abA 

-0.5W-0 •>-0520 

0 

0 

-0 520 - 0.625-^-1 r$5 

1.3 

-/ 527 

1 

-/.527; 


Abli 

- 0 .V - OM25 - - 0.9?2 

0.75 

-0.729 

-0.3f$7-0 =-0 .?'//! 

0 

0 

-0.720 

1.301 

me 

-0 3V-0 --0.3's7 

0 

0 

-0 j/#74*o.///7 = 40 o;o 

0 75 

40.05i> 

40.052 


Che 

+ 0 260-hO M? =» +0 67/ 

1.^ 

4*0.00*/ 

40 2004f.04/ = 4/.50f 

0 

0 

40..90J 


heC 

+f «'// = 

0 75 

40 'i68 

-O.W-0.260= -0.677 

1.i 

-0.903 

1 

Co 

Cn 

40.4J5 

Ced 

- 0 20H - 0 260 = - 0 'i6S 

1,3 

-0.62'$ 

-0 20.«?4/.04/ « 40 833 

0.75 

40.0X’5 

0 


cdC 

4-0 1V;04 iO'ii^>-\-i ?iOi 

0 

0 

40 20040.200 =40 400 

1.i 

40.024 

40.024 


Cdl) 

'^0.69'i-\-0.20H = ^^0 902 

0.75 

■hO.676 

40 00'/40.200= 40.05'/ 

0 

0 

40.070 

-4.50.9 

DdE 

4- 0,69 '/ 4 0.260 « 4-0 05'/ 

0 

0 

40.00440.025 - 4/ 0/0 

0.75 

40.000 

40.000 


Ede 

4- i .0 W 4 0.625 =- + f .665 

1.3 

■\-2.220 

4 1.0'$0A-0.3/i7 - 4 1.387 

0 

0 

42.220 


deE 

-0.625-\-0 3rf7^-0.278 

0.75 

-0.208 

- 0.025 - i.0r$0 - - 1.665 

lJ 

-2.220 

-2.420 

42.252 

Eef 

4-0.025 - I.O 'iO - -0./I/5 

13 

-0,553 

40.02540.J47- 40.072 

0.75 

40.720 

'^O.Z/'O 
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IJOl 0.43S 4.S09 2.2S2 
^OxlCf^ a U \c Id \e £ 



+0 m 

+/’;^7 

-^.509 

- 1>>22 

4-^2 

-0yt70 

-\‘0,^70 

0 


Using imaginary beam of span af^ 

^Mf ^ 

i.30i X 4 = 5.20^ 

0M5 X3 ^ -\-i.305 
-^.509 X 2 * -9.018 
2.252 X i = -^2.252 


0.521 i 


5 


-0.257 


0.0511 


SA/a 

1.301 X / = + t.301 
0. /435 X 2 + 0 870 

-fi.509 X 3 ^ -13.527 
2.252 X // = -f 9 008 
5\- 2.3/s8 

o.m] 


0 = 5a X 10^ 

-{ 0.051 X 15 0 77 

4 0.77 - 5fc X W 
+ /.J52 X 15 « ^0 28 

^2105 * 5« X /0» 
4-/.75?7 X 15 - -{-^0.81 

" /]) 80 = 54 X 10* 
-2.722 X 15 - -¥)83 


4- 7.03 * 5. X 10* 
-O.m X15 ^ - 7.05 

'^>.02 ^ 6f X 10* 


Certain modifications must ixj introduced into this approach before it can be 
applied to a bar chain that is not initially straij^ht and horizontal. Suppose that 
^ we wish to compute the vertical components of the deflection of the lower-chord 
b^r chain of the truss shown in Fig. 13 * 260 . The effect of the changers in the $ 
angles on the deflection of tliis bar chain can be computed in the same manner 
as if the bar chain were initially horizontal. This is evident when one considers 
the lower-chord bar chain shown in Fig. 13 ’26^ Imagine that we allow only the 
angle St to change and that at the same time we hold the portion of the bar chain 
► to the left of joint 6 fixed in position. The vertical component of the movement 
of point E would then be equal to x' the same value as it would have been if 
the bar chain were initially straight. Continuing in this manner, we may show 
that the vertical deflection of this lower-chord bar chain produced simply by 
4 he angle changes AO may be computed in the same manner as if the bar cham 
were initially horizontal, using the imaginary beam shown in Fig. 13 • 26c. 

The total deflection of this lower-chord bar chain is produced, however, not 
only by the angle changes AO but also by the changes in length of the members 
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of the bar chain themselves. For example, consider the effect of an elongation 
of bar cd. If all the joints of the bar chain were locked so that no angle changes 
could occur and if the bars to the left 
of c were held fixed in position, the 
elongation of bar cd would cause all 
joints to the right of c to move verti¬ 
cally an amount equal to ALed sin a, 
as indicated by the ordinates to the 
solid line in Fig. 13 • 26d. In order to 
return point E to its proper position, 
the entire bar chain must be rotated 
about point A as a rigid body, causing 
the vertical displacements shown by 
the dashed line in Fig. 13-26^. The 
net effect of the two displacements 
shown in Fig. 13 •26d is shown in Fig. 

13 *26^. Tliis displacement diagram 
would be the b e n d i n g-moment 
diagram for the loads shown in Fig. 

13 • 26/. In the same manner, it could 
be shown that the contribution of the 
change in length of any bar of the 
chain to the vertical deflection would 
be equal to the bending moment pro¬ 
duced by two similar equal and oppo¬ 
site loads acting at the joints at the 
ends of that bar. 

These considerations lead us to the 
following conclusion: To compute the 
total deflections of a bar chain that is Yig, 1.3 26 

not initially straight, the bending 

moments may be computed on an imaginary beam that is acted upon by a 
modified elastic loading as indicated in Fig. 13 -26gf. At any intermediate joint 
m of the bar chain, this loading is equal to the angle change ASm modified by 
certain contributions proportional to the strains in the adjacent members of the 
bar chain. Let this modified elastic load at joint m be called Wm- Then, 

Wm ^ A$m “ tan ol + cr tan ax (13 • 12) 

in which and a l represent the strain and initial slope with the horizontal of the 
adjacent member of the bar chain on the le/l of joint m 
Cr and aR represent similar quantities for the adjacent member on the 
righi of joint m 

represents the change in angle 6m, which, as defined above, 
is the angle included on the lower side between the two adja¬ 
cent members of the chain 
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It is important for the proper sign convention to be adhered to in using this 
equation. 

Wm is plus when indicating an upward elastic load 
Adm is plus when dm increases 

e is plus when the member elongates 

a is plus when the initial slope of the inembor is up to the right 


Example 13*21 I'sing the bar-chain method, compute the vertical cornjwnents oj 
the deflection of the lower-chord panel points. 




(ei-ci)XfO* 

cot fil 

(1)X 

(et-ei)Xi0* 

cot 2 

i3)X 

A0X 

^ex 

(t) 1 

(2) 


(3) 

/•) 

0) 

PP 

10' 

AhB 

- 0.3^4S - 0.'t90 - - 0.83ft 

1 0 

-0 H.1H 

-0 3'i8-0 ^-0 3',H 

0 

1 ^ 

-0 H.-iH 


BbC 

-0 3'48-0 ••-0.3/i8 

0 

0 

-0 3W\0 '#.90- +0 /'#•> 

1 0 

+ 0 /'#2 

1+0 /'#2 

4 0 883 

Cbe 

- 0 'KO -f 0, 's90 - -f 0.230 

1.0 

+0.2.70 

- 0.260 - 0 990 - - / 250 

0 3 

-0 ' 41 : 

-0 187^ 


heC 

-O 'i90 -0 9fM^ -l.^iHO 

0.500 

-0 7/40 

- 0. '#.90+ 0.260 -- - 0 2 W 

10 

-0 230 

-0 970 

+ 0838 

Ccd 

+0 i>'/5+0.2^0- 4*0.505 

1.0 

+0.505 

^ 0 . 2 / 45 - 0.990 - - 0.7'45 

0 500 

-0 373 

+ 0 132 


edC 

-0 260-0.990’^-1.250 

0 3 

-O./ 4 I 7 

-0 260-0.2/45 - - 0 505 

1.0 

-0 505 

-0 922 


fidD 

- 0 695 - 0.2/45 - - 0.9/40 

1.0 

-0.9W 

-0.695-\-0.3/48 - -0 .?'#/ 

0 

0 

-0 9'40 

4 3 293 

DdE 

-0 695-ir0.3/48--0.3^4? 

0 

0 

-0.695-0.736-1.'431 

1 0 

-1.'431 

-1 '431 



Then, = A$m — ai -f- en Ian aa 

W, X 10* * -hO.SSS - (0/490) (-1,0) -f (0.990) (-0.3) = ^ I.O/sS 
W, X 10* = +0.838 - (0.990)(-0.3) + (0.990)(0.3) = +i.m 
Wa X 10* » +3.293 - (0.990)(0.3) + (0.736) (1.0) * +3.699 
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* Finding the reactions on the imaginary beam 
AE, 


iM3 X 5 = 3.m 
i.m X 2 = 2,99G 



homs -\-0.()S5 X = -f ^ 

+'^ -56,76 = 5d X 10^ 

+3.78^4 +3.78'4 Xi5 ^ +56.76 

77874 ' 0 ^ deXiO^ 

0 


p]xainple 13 -21 illustrates the application of this method to a bar chain that is 
not initially straight. It is important to note that the shear produced on the 
iinafrinary beam by the clastic load has no significance in such cases. Of course, 
in cas(»s where the bar chain is initially straight and horizontal, such shears give 
the slope of the members of the deflected bar chain. The elastic load for the 
general case of a polygonal bar chain as expressed in Eq. (13 12), however, was 
determined so that the bending moment on the imaginary beam gave the deflec¬ 
tion of the bar chain, but no significance was attached to the shear produced by 
this load. These statements may be >erified by the computations in Example* 
13 -21. In this case, since \>m Bb does not change length, the vertical deflections 
of joints B and b are the same. The rotation of bar AB is therefore 0.002156 
radian clockwise. Angle BAb is reduced by 0.000190 radian. Bar .46, there¬ 
fore, is found to rotate clockwise 0.001966 radian, but this value is not equal to . 
the shear of 0.002456. Likewise, it will be found that none of the other rotations 
of the members of the bar chain are equal to the corresponding shears. Of course, 
the rotation of bar .16 being known, the rotation of the remaining bars of the . 
chain may l)e found by working from joint to joint along the chain and using the 
AS values already computed. In this manner, bar 6c is found to rotate 0.001083 
radian clockwise; cd, 0.000215 radian clockwise; and dE, 0.003018 radian 
(ounterclockwise. 
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The bar-chain method may be easily applied in a similar manner to any simple 
truss. A suitable bar chain is selected joining? those joints the vertic al deflection 
of which is desired. For any such bar chain, the elastic loads may be computed 
from Eq. (13 12). In the special cases where the bar chain is initially straif^ht 
and horizontal (as illustrated in Examples 13 *22 and 13 *23), a will l>e zero for all 
bars and equals simply Note that Eq. (13 * 12) cannot be used if the bar 

chain includes a vertical member since, then, a = 90® and tan a = «. It is 
never necessary to include such a member, how'ever, since the difference in the 
vertical deflection of the ends of such a vertical is simply equal to the change in 
length of that member. 

This method may also be applied to compound trusses such as that shown in 
Fig. 13 *23. In such cases, however, it is necessary to insert imaginary bars 
between such joints as D and E, E and F, etc., so as to divide the truss into tri¬ 
angles for the computation of the angle changes. The changes in length of any 
one of these bars may be obtained by computing the relative deflection of the 
joints at the end of the bar by the method of virtual work. The method may 
likewise be applied to three-hinged arches such as that of Example 13 21. Here 
again, however, it is necessary to insert an imaginary bar between C and D before 
the angle changes may be computed. The change in length of this imaginary 
bar is equal to the relative deflection of joints C and D, which may likewise be 
computed by the method of virtual work. 

13*14 Castigliano^s Second Theorem. In 1879, Castigliano 
published the results of an elaborate research on statically indet(*rrninate 
structures in which he used two theorems which bear his name. (msH- 
gliano's second theorem may be slated as follows: 

In any structure the material of which is elastic and follows Hooke's 
law and in which the temperature is constant and the supports unyielding, 

the first partial derivative of the strain energy 
with respect to any particular force is equal 
to the displacement of the point of application 
of that force in the direction of its line of 
action. 

In this statement, the words/orcc and displacement should be inter¬ 
preted also to mean couple and angular rotation, respectively. Further, 
it also is implied that, during the distortion of the structure, there is no 
appreciable change in its geometry. The application of this theorem is 
therefore limited to cases where it is legitimate to superimpose deflections. 

To derive this theorem, consider any structure that satisfies the stated 
conditions, such as the beam shown in Fig. 13-27. Suppose that this 
beam is loaded gradually by the forces Pi, P 2 , . . . , Pn. Then, th (5 
external work done by these forces (let us call this We) is some function 
of these forces. According to the principle of the conservation of energy, 
we know that, in any elastic structure at rest and in equilibrium under 



Fig. 13*27 
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a system of loads, the internal work or strain energy stored in the struc¬ 
ture is equal to the external work done by these loads during their gradual 
application. Designating the internal work or strain energy by Wj, we 
may therefore write 


Wr = We = fiPu P2, • • • , Pn) (a) 

Suppose now that the force Pn is increased by a small amount dPn; the 
int(*rnal work will be increased, and the new amount will be 

W'j = W, ~ dPn (b) 

The magnitude of the total internal work, liowever, does not depend 
upon the order in which the forces are applied—it depends only on the 
final value of these forces. Further, if the material follows Hooke’s 
law, the distortion and dellection caused by the forces Pi, P 2 , . . . , Pn 
and hence the work done by them are the same whether these forces are 
applied to a structure already acted upon by other forces or not, as long 
as the total fiber stresses due to all causes remain ^nthin the elastic limit. 

If, therefore, the infinitesimal force dPn is applied first and the forces 
Pi, P2, . . . yPn are applied later, the final amount of internal work will 
still be th(^ same amount as that given by Eq. (6). 

The force dPn applied first produces an infinitesimal displacement 
dbn, so that the corresponding external work done during the application 
of dPn is a small quantity of the second order and can be neglected. If 
the forces Pi, P2, . . . , Pn are now applied, the external work done just 
by them will not be modified owing to the presence of dPn and hence will 
be equal to the value of We given by Eq. (a). However, during the 
application of these forces, the point of application of P„ is displaced an 
amount 5 n, and therefore dPn docs external work during this displace¬ 
ment equal to (rfPn)( 5 n). Let the total amount of external work done by 
the entire system during this loading sequence be W'e* Then, 

= w,, + dPnSn (r) 

But, according to the principle of the conservation of energy, W'e equals 
IF'r, and therefore 

+ dP„8„ = ir, + ^ dPn (d) ' 

However, since TKa- is equal to IF/, liq. (d) reduces to simply 

dW, ^ 

dPn 


(13 13) 
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This latter equation is the mathematical statement of Castigliano’s 
second theorem. 

In order to use Castigliano’s theorem, it is first necessary to develop 
suitable expressions for the strain energy stored, or the internal work 
done, by the stresses in a member. Consider first the case of the strain 
energy stored in a bar by an axial stress F as this stress gradually increases 

from zero to its final value. Consider 


dL 


■I-1 


Fk;. 13-28 


a differential element of such a bar 

I_I_I bounded by two adjacent cross scc- 

I tions as shown in Fig. 13 -28. Suppos(^ 

^ * that this element is acted upon by a 

stress Fty some intermediate value 
betfireen zero and the final value of the stress F. Suppose this stress is 
now increased by an amount dF*, causing the element to change in length 
by an amount A(dL)«, where 

A{dL), = dF, ^ (e) 

Neglecting quantities of the second order, the internal work done during 
’ the application of dF< is equal to {Ft)[A{dL)t], and therefore the total 
internal work dWi done in this element during the increase of the stress 
F from zero to its final value is 


dW,= I^F,A{dL),^ 


" dL 

Li-A 






if) 


For the entire member, the internal work will be th(‘ sum of the terms 
dWi for all the elements dL, or 




= II 


2AE 


dL = 


PL 

2AE 


ig) 



For all the members of the structure, 
the internal work will b«! the sum of 
such terms for every bar of the struc¬ 
ture, or Fig. 13-29 

■4 

Strain energy stored by axial stresses, — /j 2fAE 


4>, 


(13-14) 


This equation may now be used to develop an expression for the strain 
energy stored in a beam by the fiber stresses product by a bending 
ma^lisnt M. Consider a differential element of a bcanr-having a length 
i shown in Fig. 13 - 29. This element of the beam may be considered 
F a bundle of fibers each having a length dL, a depth dy, and a 
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width normal to the plane of the paper of b. The axial stress on such a 
fiber would be 

F = fbdy = ^bdy ih) 


The strain energy stored in all such fibers of tlie beam may be evaluated 
by applying Eq. (13 11), summing up the contributions of all the fibers 
across the element dL, and then summing up these quantities for all the 
elements in the length of the beam, or 


w, = r r (i'f 

Jo JI / 


d L - 
2(6 dy)E 



since j_ y-b dy — I. 


lh‘nc(‘, for all the beam (dements of the structure, 


S(raiti energy stored by bending momenU = 



(13 15) 


As dis(‘ussed previously in Art. 13-5, it is usually permissible to neglect 
tlie strain energy stored by the shear stresses in a beam. 

13*15 Conipulalion of Deflections, Using Castigliano^s Second 
Theorem. Casti^diano’s second theorem is used principally in the analysis of 
statically indet(*rininatc structures, although it is sonietiines used to solve deflec¬ 
tion prohleins. The technicpie of applying this method in the latter case is 
essentially the saiiK^ as that of solving such problems by the method of virtual 
work. In f.ict, the following illustrative problems will demonstrate that the 
actual numerical computations involved in either of these methods are almost 
identical. 

Example 13 25 illustrates how to apply this method when the deflection of the 
point of application of one of the loads is required. If this load has some num^i- 
cal value, it should temporarily be denoted by a symbol, instead. Then, after 
the partial ditTerentiation of the bending-moment expression has been performed, 
the symbol may be replaced by the given numerical value. 

Sometimes we wish to compute the deflection at a point where no load is 
acting. In such cases, we may temporarily introduce an imaginary force (or 
couple) acting at the point and in the direction of the desired deflection com¬ 
ponent. Then, after the partial difTerentiation of the strain energy has been 
performed, we may let the introduced force equal zero and prcx'eed with the 
numerical calculations. In tliis way, we obtain the desired deflection produced 
by only the given loads. Example 13 *26 illustrates this procedure. 

By introducing suitable imaginary loads in this manner, it is possible to 
compute any desired deflection component. The techmgue of selecting the 

Ml 
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appropriate imaginary loads in such cases is exactly the same as selecting the 
proper Q-force system in applying the method of virtual work. Example 13 • 27 
illustrates this point and also demonstrates the close similarity between the 
solution by Castigliano’s theorem and that by the method of virtual work. 

It should be noted that Castigliano’s theorem may be applied to any type of 
structure, whether beam, truss, or frame. Its use is restricted, however, to 
cases where the deflection is caused by loads. This theorem is not applicable to 
the computation of deflections produced by support settlements or temperature 
changes. 


Example 13* *25 Compute the vertical deflection of point h due to the load shown. 


1 

a Const. El ^ 


L, 

t ^ 


r n 




U ^dx 


From b to a, 

0 <x <L, 


but 


dJVj 

dP 


si 



OM dx 
OP' El 


M - -Pj*, 


dM 

dP 


— X 


Therefore, 


si 






Whence 


S, 


PfJ 

3EI 


Example 13*26 Compute the change in slope of the cross section at a due to the 
loads shown. 








* Suppose that a couple M\ was applied 
temporarily at a. Considering this as 
part of the load system, we may proceed 
as^follows: 


Wi 


II 


dx 

2EI 


dM\ ~ ““ 



\r — 
Mu El 


From a lob, 0 < x < iO, M »» 


dioc, 0 <x < U, M = 
dob, U <x < iO, Af * 
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Then, 

m - - /.“["■ + (' - ^)'] 

+ /.‘ [ (« + -»>](»)* + /.“ [ (" + w)' - - "> ] (w) 

In this equation, we may now let Mi = 0 since it Ls an imaginary load. 

Then, 

i7,r - /;" (7r) (/ ^ + /; («rt (i) + P (3a, + «) (i) * 

=[¥ - j:+[ 5+'-i:=(“»- m +(”) 


If E -n 30 X w and 1 =>200 in*, 

aa = -- 1 - 4 = 0.00907 radian 

{30 X iO^ X 


Example 13*27 «So/rc par/ a o/ Example iS ^ iw/nj; Castigliamis second theorem. 


To solve for the relative deflection of joints b and 
D, add to the given load system the loads P acting 
as shown. 

Then 


__ V F^L 
“ 4 2AE 


-lAiy, 



Using the bar stre.sses computed in Example 13'^ for the GO- and iW-kip loads and noting 
that the stresses due to the loads P are P times the stresses caused by the unit loads m 
that problem, we may now proceed as follows: 


^ L i)F 



+ 67.5 - 0 ^IGP -0 MG - 8^.5 

+ 67.5 -O.MGP -0 MG - 87$.5 

- 78.75 - 0 83IP -0 83i ^197,0 

-18 7 -0.G95P -0 695 -\-130 

+ 18.7 +0.G95P +0 695 +130 

+ 105 - 0 555P -0 555 -233, 

. 4 " 5 > 5.0 
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Before evaluating the product in the last column of this tabulation, set P equal to zero 
since only the contribution of the constant portion of F need be included in the product. 
Thus, 

+55 _ (55)*'/"’ 

E 


= 


= +0.00183 ft ilogelher) 


(30 X 10>)*'"' 

Note that those bars which have zero stresses due to either the imaginary loads P or the 
qiven applied loads do not contribute to the products in the last column and therefore do 
not need to be included in the tabulation. 


13*16 Deflection of Space Frameworks. The deflections of the 
joints of a space framework may be computed without difliculty by eitlicr 
the method of virtual work or Castigliano’s second theorem. The 
expressions developed previously in order to apply these methods to 
planar trusses may likewise be applied to space frameworks (whic h are 
simply three-dimensional “trusses”), as illustrated in Example 13 • 28. 


Example 13*28 Compute the z component of the deflection of joint d due to the 
load shown. The cross-sectional area of all members is ? sq in. E ~ 30 X 10^ kips per 
sq in. 



Bar 

1-^- 

1 Projection 

\ 

L 

X 

y 

z 

ab 

iO 
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to 
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be 

iO 

0 

10 
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iO 

20 

5 
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5 
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cd 

iO 

20 

5 

22 91 


fjsina the method of virtual work. 


or 


^ Qb — ^ Fq AL = ^ FqFp 


L 

AE 


V 

Y 

h \c 
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ComponenlM 

Fq 

\ 
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Fp 
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Y 
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X 

Y 

Z 

ab 

+ 0 25 

0 

+ 0 25 

-\-0 35't / 

\ 

ah 

->r0 625 

0 

+ 0 625 

+ 0 88 

be 

+ 0 25 

0 

+ 0 25 

+ 0 J54 a/ b 


\c 

-f 0 625 

0 

+ 0 625 

+ 0 88i$ 

ae 

-0 75 

0 

0 

-0 75 



+ 0 625 

0 

0 

f 0 625 

ad 

-\-0 5 

-ff 

+ 0 25 

+ / 755 

in 

^ ad 

-f 25 

-2 5 

-0 625 

-2 863 

bd 

0 

-2 

-0 5 

-2 062 


bd 

0 

-5 

-i 25 

-5 /54 

ed 

+0 5 

+ / 

+0 25 



. - rd 

do - 

-1 25 

-2 5 

-0 625 

-2 863 
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Bar 

L 

/-’g 

Fp 

FqFpL 


/ 

k 

k 


ah 


+0.35'! 

-\-0.H87t 

whence 

t 

be 




- 9 ft ' (2"*) (50 X 10^ */"*) 

ac 

20 

-0.75 

-\-0.625 

ad 

22 91 

+ 1 1^t5 

-2 863 

__ 7/5 0 SdM - +0,00115/1 

hd 

20 62 

-2.062 

-5.15^4 

+219.74 

cd 

22.91 

+ 1.1'i5 

-2.863 

- 75.0 

V 




+ €8 8 


13*17 Other Deflection Problems. All the examples in this 
chapt('r have illustrated the eorriputation of th(^ deflection of statically 
determinate structures. All the methods presented may be applied, 
however, to both statically determinate and indeterminate structures. 
Of course, the str(\ss analysis of an indeterminate structure must be 
completed before the deformation of the elements of the structure may 
be defined. Once this has b(‘en done, however, the computations of the ’ 
resulting deflections of the structure are essentially the same as if it were 
statically determinate*. Several examples illustrating such computations 
are included in Art. 1117. 

In this chapter, the discussion of beam deflections has been limited to . 
cases where the centroidal axis of the beam is straight and where all the 
cross sections have axes of symnietry that lie in the same plane as the 
loads. Further, no discussion has been included concerning the deflec¬ 
tions produc(‘d by shear. All such cases are beyond the scope of jdiiS’^ 
book and are included in more advanced treatments of this subJPcir 
It should be noted, however, that either the method of virtual work or 
Castigliano’s s(*cond theorem may be extended without difficulty to* 
cover such ciises. It is also possible to apply these methods to members 
that involve torsion. 

13’IS Cambering of Structures. Cambering a structure consists in 
varying the unstressed shape of the members of the structure in a manner such 
that under some specified condition of loading the structure attains its theoretical 
shape. The purpose of such a procedure is twofold. (1) It improves the appear¬ 
ance of the loaded structure. (2) It ensures that the geometry of the loaded 
structure corresponds to the theoretical shape used in the stress analysis. 

To illustrate this procedure, consider the problem of cambering a truss. In 
this case, the truss meml)ers are fabricated so that they are either longer or 
shorter than their theoretical lengths. Since the members receive their maxi- 
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mum stress under different positions of the live load, trusses cannot be cambered 
so as to assume their theoretical shape when each member receives its maximum 
stress. As a practical compromise, trusses are usually cambered so that they 
attain their theoretical shape under dead load or under dead load plus some 
fraction of full live load over the entire structure. 

To camber a truss exactly, we compute tlie change of length of each member 
under the stresses produced by the cambering load and then fabricate the com¬ 
pression members the corresponding amounts too long and tlie tension members 
the corresponding amounts too short. Then, when the truss is erected and 
subjected to its cambering load, it will deflect into its theoretical shape. The 
advantage of tliis exact method is that any truss so cambered can be assembled 
free of initial stress. The disadvantage is that most members are affected and 
the required changes in length are sometimes small and diflicult to obtain. 

The practical method of cambering trusses, therefore, is to alter only the 
lengths of the chord members. For example, if each top-chord member of an 
end-supported truss is lengthened in. for every 10 ft of its horizontal projec¬ 
tion, this is ecpiiv'alent to changing both top and bottom chords by one-half of 
this amount. This change in length is the same as that produced by a stress 
intensity of 29,000,000 X ^32 X = 22,600 psi. Sinc'c only the chords are 
being corrected, they must be overcorrected to allow for the contribution of the 
web members to the deflection. Assuming that the chords contribute flO per cent 

of the deflection, the change in length 
specified above corresponds to that 
caused by a load whi('h would produce 
a chord stress intensity of 

0.8 X 22,600 = 18,000 psi 

In other words, the rule of thumb sug¬ 
gested above corresponds to a camber¬ 
ing load essentially equal to dead load 
plus full live and impact over the entire 
structure. 

This approximate method of cam¬ 
bering may be applied without difficulty 
to statically determinate trusses. It 
must l>e applied with caution, however, 
to statically indeterminate trusses; 
otherwise, the assembled truss may 
have to be forced together, initial 
stresses thus being introduced into the 
truss. 

Maxwell’s Law of Reciprocal Deflections. Betti’s Law. 

^JjBakweirs law is a special case of the more general Betti’s law. Both 
laws are applicable to any type of structure, whether beam, truss, 
7 - b%"frame. To simplify this discussion, however, these ideas will be 
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developed by considering the simple truss shown in Fig. 13-30. Sup¬ 
pose that this truss is subjected to two separate and independent systems 
of forces, the system of force's Pm and the system of forces P^. The Pm 
system develops the bar stresses Fm in the various members of the truss, 
while the Pn system develops the bar stresses F^. Let us imagine two 
situations. First, suppose that the Pm system is at rest on the truss and 
that we then further distort the truss by applying the Pn system. As a 
second situation, suppose that just the reverse is true, i.e., that the Pn 
system is acting on the truss and that then we further distort the truss 
by applying the Pm system. In boUi situations, we may apply the law 
of virtual work and thereby come to a very useful conclusion known as 
lletti’s law. 

Vor purposes of this derivation, we shall assume that the supports of 
the structure are unyielding and that the temperature is constant. 
Also, let 

5mn = the deflection of the point of application of one of the forces 
Pm (in the direction and sense of this force) caused by the 
applic’ation of the Pn force system 

8nm = the deflection of the point of application of one of the forces 
Pn caused by the application of the Pm force system 

Consider now the application of the law of virtual work to the first situa¬ 
tion. In this case, the Pm force system is in the role of the Q forces and 
>vill be given a ride as a result of the distortion caused by the Pn system. 
Thus, applying Eq. (13 • 5), 


2Pm5.,n - AL 

where AL = F^LIAE, and thus 


a 




(a) 


Ill the second situation, however, the Pn force system will now be in 
the role of the Q forces and will be given a ride as a result of the distor¬ 
tion caused by the Pm system. Then, applying Eq. 13 -15, 


SPnSnm = ^Pn AL 


where AL = FmLIAE, and thus 
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From Eqs. (a) and {b), it may be concluded that 

^Ptn^mn ” ^Pn^nm 


(13 16) 


which when stated in words is called BellVs law. 

In any structure the material of which is elastic and follows Hooke's law 

and in which the supports are 
unyielding and the temperature con- 
stanty the external virtual work done 
by a system of forces Pm during the 
distortion caused by a system of 
forces Pn is equal to the external 
virtual work done by the Pn system 
during the distortion caused by the 
Pm system. 

lletti’s law is a very useful 
principle and is sometimes calh'd 
the generalized Max^\('l^s law. 
This suggests that Maxwell’s la>\ 
of reciprocal dellections may b(* 
derived directly from Betti’s law. 

Consider any structure such as 
the truss shown in Fig. 13 31. 
Suppose that the truss is netted 
upon first by a load P at point 1; 
then suppose that tlu^ truss is a(*ted 
upon by a load of the same magnitude P but applied now at point 2 . Let 
5 i 2 = deflection of point 1 in direction ah du(‘ to a load P acting at 
point 2 in direction cd 

621 = deflection of point 2 in direction cd due to a load P acting at 
point 1 in direction ab 
Applying Betti’s law to this situation, 

(P)(3i2) = (P)(52i) 

and therefore 

8 i 2 = S 21 (13 17) 

which, when stated in words, is called Maxwell's law of reciprocal 
deflections: 

In any structure the material of which is elastic and follows Hooke's law 
and in which the supports are unyielding and the temperature constant, the 
deflection of point 1 in the direction ab due to a load P at point 2 acting in a 
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direction cd is numerically equal to the deflection of point 2 in the direction 
cd due to a load P at point 1 acting in a direction ah. 

Maxwell’s law is perfectly general and is applicable to any structure. 
This reciprocal relationship exists likewise between the rotations pro¬ 
duced by two couples and also p 

between the deflection produced ^ ^ c cl 

a couple of P and the rotation pro- ^ ^- T 

duced by a force P. This generality ‘ 

is illustrated by tlie beam in Fig. / 

13 -32. That heb = he is a straight- ^ p 

forward application of Maxwell’s ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

law. Note also that the rotation 

oiae in radians produced by a force ^ 

of P lb is numerically equal to the 

deflection hca. in feet produced by a 

couple of P ft-lb. Ill the latter c d 

case, be careful of the units. ' ' ^ —__ 

It is important to become fami- * 

liar with the subscript notations ^ ^ ^ 

used in the above discussion to 

denote the d('fle('>tions. Tlie first subscript denotes the point where the 
deflection is measured and tlie sc'cond subscript the point where the load 
causing the deflection is applh'd. 

13 *20 Influence Lines for Deflections. Suppose that we wish to 
/ draw the influence line for the 

^ ^ vertical deflection at point a on the 

U beam in Fig. 13 • 33. The ordinates 

-— —' of such an influence line may,J,^ 

computed and plotted by placing a 
^ unit vertical load successively at 

___2L_ £L _ various points along the beam and 

^ ^^ ^ in each case computing the resuU- 

ing vertical deflection of point a. 
j 111 this manner, when the unit load 

is placed at any point m it produces 

3 ^ - ■ ^ . .^ a deflection dam at point a; or when 

4iia placed at some other point n, it 

p ^ ^ produces a deflection dan at point a. 

Note, however, the advantage of 
applying Maxwell’s law to this problem. If we simply place a unit verti¬ 
cal load at point a, the deflections dma and dna at points m and n will be 
equal, respectively, to dam and dan according to Maxwell’s law. In other 


Fig .13-33 
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words, the elastic curve of the beam when the unit load is placed at point 
a is the influence line for the vertical deflection at point a. Thus, by 
computing the ordinates of the elastic curve for one simple problem we 
obtain the ordinates of the desired influence line. 

This idea may be used to obtain the influence line for the deflection 
of any point on any structure. To obtain the influence line for the 
deflection of a certain point, simply place a unit load at that point, and 
compute the resulting elastic curve of the structure. 

13*21 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 13*1 Using the method of virtual work, compute the vertical 
component of the deflection of joint d due to the load shown, for the structure of 
Fig. 13 • 34. Bar areas in square inches are shown in parentheses. 


E = 30 X 10^ kips per sq in. 
c /OO^ 



Problem 13*2 Using the method of virtual work, compute the horizontal 
component of the deflection of joint c due to the load shown, for the structure of 
Fig. 13 • 35. Bar areas in square inches are shown in parentheses. 

^ = 30 X 10® kips per sq in. 

Problem 13*3 For the structure of Fig. 13 -36, find the horizontal com¬ 
ponent of the deflection of joint d if bcu* cf is shortened 1 in. 


c 



Fio. 13-36 
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Problem 13*4 For the structure of Fig. 13 -37, using the method of virtual 
work, determine the relative movement of joints Mz and U 4 along the line MzUit 
(a) due to the loading shown; (6) due to a uniform increase in temperature of 
50°F in the bottom chord. Bar areas in square inches are shown in parentheses. 
^ 30 X 10® kips per sq in. € = 1/150,000 per ®F. 



Problem 13-5 For the structure of Fig. 13 38, using the method of virtual 
work, find the vertical deflection of point a due to the load shown. Cross- 
sectional areas of members in square inches are shown in parentheses. 


E = 30 X 10® kips per sq in. 



Problem 13-6 For the structure of Fig. 13*39, cross-sectional areas of 
members in square inches are shown in parentheses. E == 30 X 10* kips per 
sq in Compute the angular rotation of member bj due to the loads shown. 
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Problem 13*7 For the structure of Fig. 13 -40, E\ of member gf = 20 X 10® 
kips per sq in., and E 2 of all the other meml)ors = 30 X 10® kips per sq in. 
Cross-sectional areas in square inches arc shown in parentheses. Using the 
method of virtual work, 

a. Compute the vertical component of the deflection of point c due to the load 
shown. 

h. If a turnbuckle in member gf were adjusted so as to shorten the member 
0.5 in., what would be the vertical and horizontal components of the movement 
of point c due only to this adjustment? 



Fig. 13*40 


Fk;. 13* tl 


Problem 13-8 Refer to Fig. 13 41. During repairs to the right abutment 
of this truss, it was necessary to support the truss temporarily at joint Lo on a 
hydraulic jack. If the gross dead reaction at Lx is 50 kips, compute the distance 
the jack must raise the truss at joint Lo in order to free the support at Lx and lift 
it 2 in. above its normal position. Cross-sectional areas of bars in square inches- 
are shown in parentheses. E = ^0 X 10® kips per S(| in. 




Fig. 13*42 


Fig. 13*43 


Problem 13*9 Refer to Fig. 13*42. Cross-sectional areas of members in 
square inches are shown in parentheses. E of member ed = 20 X 10® kips per 
sq in. = El, and E of all other members = 30 X 10® kips per sq in. = E 2 . 
Using the method of virtual work, determine the direction and magidtude of the 
resultant deflection of joint d due to load shown. 

Problem 13*10 For the structure of Fig. 13 *43, the cross-sectional areas 
of members in square inches are shown in parentheses. E of guy = 20 X 10* 
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kips per sq in. == Eu and E of all other members = 30 X 10* kips per sq in. 

a. Compute the vertical component of the deflection of joint c due to the loads 
shown. 

h. How much would the length of the guy ab have to be changed, by adjusting 
a turnbuckle in the guy, to return joint c to its undeflected vertical elevation? 

Problem 13*11 Using the method of virtual work, determine the vertical 
deflection and the clmnge in slope of the cross section at point a of the beam of 
Fig. 13 44. E and I are both constant. 



Fig. 13 *41 Fig. 13-45 


Problem 13*12 For the girder of Fig. 13 -45, using the method of virtual 
work, 

a. Compute the vertical deflection of point b due to the load shown. 

b. Compute the change in slope of the cross section at point d due to a uni¬ 
formly distributed load of 2 kips per ft applied over the entire span. 

E = 30 X 10* kips per sq in., h = 300 in.^ h = 500 in.^ 



Problem 13*13 Compute the vertical deflection of point a of the frame of 
Fig. 13 46, considering the effect of distortion due to both direct stress and bend¬ 
ing. E = 30 X 10* kips per sq in. 

Problem 13*14 For the structure of Fig. 13 • 47 ,1 of member ad = 3,456 in.^ 
and E = 30 X 10* kips per sq in. Using the method of virtual work, compute 
the vertical component of the deflection of point 6. 

Problem 13*15 For the truss of Fig. 13 *48, the cross-sectional areas of 
members in square inches are shown in parentheses. E = 30 X 10* kips per 
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sq in. Compute the relative deflection of point a and joint L 3 along the line 
joining them, due to the loads shown. 



Fig. 13-48 Fig. 13 19 


Problem 13-16 Refer to Fig. 13 49. Using the method of virtual work, 
compute the horizontal component of the deflection of point d due to the follow¬ 
ing support movements: 

Point a: Horizontal = 0.36 in. (to left) 

Vertical = 0.48 in. (down) 

Point b: Vertical = 0.96 in. (down) 

Problem 13*17 Refer to Fig. 1.3 50. Using the moment-area method, 

a. Compute the vertical deflection of points a, r, and d and the slope of the 
elastic curve at points b and c in terms of E and 1 . 

b. If E = 30 X 10 ’ kips per scj in. and / = 300 in.^ compute from part a 
the vertical deflection of a in inches and the slope at b in radians. 



Fig. 13-50 Fig. 13-51 


Problem 13-18 Refer to Fig. 13 -51. Using the elastic-load procedure and 
the moment-area theorems, 

a. Find the vertical deflection at 3 -ft intervals along the beam in terms of E 
and /. 

b. Find the position and magnitude of the maximum vertical deflection in 
span ce. 

E and / are constant. 

Problem 13-19 Refer to Fig. 13-52. Using the moment-area method, 
find, due to the load shown, the position and magnitude of the maximum vertical 
deflection in member be* E » 30 X 10’ kips per sq in. 
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Problem 13*20 Refer to Fig. 13 *53. E and I are constant throughout, 
E = 30 X 10^ kips per sq in., and / = 432 in.* Due to the load shown, compute 
the vertical component of the deflection of point a on the bracket attached to 
this beam. 

Problem 13*21 Refer to Fig. 13 54. E and / are constant, E — 30 X 10* 
kips per sq in., and / = 192 in.* Compute the location and magnitude of the 
maximum vertical deflection of the beam ab. 


ft?* 


3' 


la 


20 * 


♦c 




6 ' 


Fig. 13-54 
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a 

. 1 

1 1 


Fig. 13 55 


Problem 13*22 Refer to Fig. 13 *55. E = 30 X 10* kips per sq in., and 
I = 1,440 in.* If the support at h settled downward >8 in., determine the loca¬ 
tion and magnitude of the maximum upward deflection in the portion of the beam 
ah resulting from both the load shown and the settlement. 


6C 

a 

Hinge 

n 

d 

9 

9' 

b 

6' 

c ^ 


, / 

8' 



Fig. 13 56 
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Problem 13*23 Refer to Fig. 13 -56. Compute the position and magnitude 
of the maximum vertical deflection of this structure, using tli^ moment-area 
theorems or their elastic-load adaptation. E and I are constant, E = 30 X 10’ 
kips per sq in., I — 1,200 in.^ 

Problem 13*24 Refer to Fig. 13 57. E = 30 X 10’ kips per sq in., and 
/ = 576 in.^ Compute the maximum vertical deflection of this beam, using the 
moment-area theorems or their elastic-load adaptation. 



J' I J' 


Fio. 13-.^>7 

Problem 13*25 Refer to Fig. 13 58. Compute the position and magnitude 
of the maximum vertical deflection in this beam. E and I are constant, E = 30 X 
10’ kips per sq in., I = 432 in.^ 

60 ^ 



b 

j' r 


Fig. 13 •.'S8 


Problem 13*26 Refer to Fig. 13*59. Using the moment-area theorems 
or their elastic-load adaptation, compute the position and magnitude of .the 
maximum vertical deflection in the portion he of this structure. E and I are 
constant, E = 30 X 10’ kips per S(i in., / = 1,440 in.^ 



^ Fig. 13-59 

Problem 13*27 Refer to Fig. 13-60. Assuming that the couple of 120 
kip-ft applied at 6 causes the moment reaction of 60 kip-ft acting as shown at 



Fig. 13*60 
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support a, compute the position and magnitude of the maximum vertical deflec- 
tion of this be^. E = 30 X 10^ kips per sq in., and / = 576 in.^ 


cr-aos) d^-oos) e 



Problem 13-28 Refer to Fig. 13-61. Find the horizontal and vertical 
components of the deflection of the joints of this truss, using the Williot-Mohr 
method. Construct tlic \\ illiot diagram, assuming point h fixed in position and 
bar hd in direction. Record the results in inch units. Use a scale of 1 in. = 0.20 in. 
and place point /i' in the lower right-hand corner of the page about 1 in. from the 
bottom and 3 in. from the right-hand edge. AL’s of bars in inches are shown in 
parentheses. 

Problem 13-29 Using the Williot-Mohr method, find the horizontal and 
vertical components of all the joints of the trusses in the following problems: 
(a) Prob. 13 6; (b) Prob. 13 7; (r) Prob. 13-4; (d) Prob. 13 *9; (e) Prob. 13 10. 

Problem 13-30 Using the bar-chain method, compute (a) the vertical 
deflection of tlic bottom-chord panel points of the truss of Prob. 13 15; (6) the 
vertical deflection of the top-chord panel points of the truss of Prob. 13 *7; (c) the 
horizontal deflection of panel points r, d, e, /, and g of the truss of Prob. 13 6; 
(d) tlie horizontal deflection of panel points a, j\ h, and g of tlie truss of Prob 
13 6; (e) the vertical deflection of the joints of the bar chain Lot 2 I of the truss 
of Prob. 13 4; (/) the vertical deflection of the lower-chord panel points of the 
three-hinged arch of Example 13 *21. 




CHAPTER 14 


STRESS ANALYSIS 
OF INDETERMINATE STRUCTURES 

14*1 Introduction. In the last 25 years, statically indeterminate 
structures lia\e been used more and more extensively. This is no doubt 
due to their economy and increased rifj:idity under moving or movable 
loads. The details of reinforced-concrete and welded construction are 
such that structures of these types are usually w holly or partly continuous 
in their structural action and are therefore usually statically indetermi¬ 
nate. A knowledge of the analysis of indeterminate structures has thus 
become increasingly important as the use of these types of construction 
has become more extensive. T\pical examples of indeterminate struc¬ 
tures are continuous beams and trusses, two-hinged and hingeless arches, 
rigid-frame bridges, suspension bridges, and building frames. 

Statically indeterminate structures differ from statically determinate 
ones in several important respects, viz,: 

1. Their stress analysis involves not only their geometry but also 
their elastic properties such as modulus of elasticity, cross-sectional area, 
and moment of inertia. Thus, to arrive at the final d(‘sign of an indeter¬ 
minate structure involves assuming preliminary sizes for the members, 
making a stress analysis of this design, redesigning the members for these 
stresses, making a new" stress analysis of the revised desigu, redesigning 
again, reanalyzing, etc., until one converges on the final design. 

2. In general, stresses are developed in indeterminate structures, not 
only by loads, but also by temperature changes, support settlements, 
fabrication errors, etc. 

In order to understand the stress analysis of indeterminate structures, 
it is imperative to understand first the fundamental difference between 
an unstable, a statically determinate, and a statically indeterminate 
structure. For this reason, a short review of certain fundamentals is 
justified. Suppose that bar AB is supported only by a hinge support at 
A as shown in Fig. 14 • la. If the 10-kip load shown is then applied to 
the bar, it will obviously rotate freely about the hinge at A. A bar 
supported in this manner will therefore be an unstable structure. By 
means of an additional roller support at B, however, as shown in Fig. 
14*16, we obviously prevent rotation about A and therefore have 
arranged the structure so that it is stable; by inspection it is also a staU 
ically determinate structure. 
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If we add still another roller support at C\ as shown in Fig. 14 • Ic, we 
then have more reactions than the minimum required for static equi¬ 
librium and no longer have a statically determinate structure but, 
instead, a statically indeterminate structure. With this new arrangement, 
not only do we prevent the bar from translating or rotating as a rigid 
body, but also by the addition of the 

roller support at C we prevent this A _ i JB 

point from deflecting vertically. 

This observation, however, immedi- 

ately suggests one method by whi(*h ^ \ B 

compute the vertical reaction at C. If ^ .^ 

the support at C is t(‘mporarily re¬ 
moved, suppose that the 10-kip load t/0^ 

acting on the beam supported simply A _ C j ^ 

by tile remaining supports causes a ^ 1 ^ 

downward deflection of 3 in. at C, as 

shoNMi in Fig. 14- 20 . If the support at C is now reestablished, it will 
liave to provide an upward reaction in order to return point C to a 
position of zero deflection. Just how much this upward reaction will 
have to be may be determined by first finding how' much a 1-kip load 
will deflect point C. If a 1-kip load acting at point C on the beam 
supported at A and 7i deflected this point 3^ in. as shown in Fig. 11*26, 

then an upward force of 6 kips at 
I point C, together with the 10-kip load, 

A _ C _ I ^ will produce a net deflection of zero at 

I? point as shown in Fig. 14 2c. 

The vertical reaction at point C of the 
^ B show n in Fig. 14 * Ic must there- 

(b) -r-* " -• fore be 6 kips acting upward. Once 

|/^ this reaction has been determined, the 

remaining reactions at .4 and B may 

. . -i B easily be computed by statics. 

^ -14*2 Use of Superposition 

Equations in Analysis of Indeter- 
minate Structures. Many simple 
indeterminate structures may be 
analyzed in the manner just discussed. Such an informal approach is 
confusing, however, in the case of more complicated structures. It is 
therefore desirable to develop a more formal and orderly procedure to 
facilitate the solution of the more complicated problems and also to 
handle the simple problems with maximum efficiency. 

The ideas and philosophy behind a more orderly approacli may be 


-- B 


A^ -- C 


Fio. 11-2 
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developed by considering a specific example such as the indeterminate 
beam shown in Fig. 14-3, the supports of which are unyielding. This 
beam is statically indeterminate to the first degree, Le,, there is one more 
ruction component than the minimum necessary for static equilibrium. 
One of the reaction components may be considered as being extra, or 
; redundant. In this case, consider the vertical reaction at b as being the 
redundant reaction. 

Suppose that we remove the vertic^al support at b and replace it by 
the force Xb which it supplies to the actual structure. We then have 

left a cantilever beam acted upon 
by the applied load and the un¬ 
known redundant force Xb- This 
statically determinate and stable 
cantilever beam that remains after 
the removal of the redundant 
support is called the primary 
strucliire- 

If the redundant force A 6 
acting on the primary structure 
has the same value as the vertical 
reaction at 6 on the actual struc¬ 
ture, then the shear and bending 
moment at any point and the 
reactions at point a are the same 
for the two structures. If the 
conditions of stress in the actual 
structure and the primary struc¬ 
ture are the same, then the condi¬ 
tions of distortion of the two 
structures must also be exactly the 
same. If the conditions of distortion of the two structures are the same 
and the deflections of the supports at point a on each are also identical, 
then the deflections at any other corresponding points must be the same. 
Therefore, since there is no vertical deflection of the support at b on the 
actual structure, the vertical deflection of point b on the primary struc¬ 
ture, due to the combined action of the applied load and A^, must also 
be equal to zero. 

It is possible, however, to express this latter statement math(‘matically 
and thus obtain an equation from which the value of the unknown 
redundant Xb may be determined. Assuming the positive direction of 
the redundant Xb to be upward, let us introduce the following notation: 


w 




Constant El 
E 




ACTUAL STRUCTURE 


_ 



b 

f 


f 





PRIMARY STRUCTURE 


Fa 


_ 







5 _ 




I 


CONDITION X=0 
Mo 


CONOITIONX6=+1'< 

Mb 

Fig. 11 3 
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Let Ab = upward deflection of point b on tiie primary structure, due to 
all causes 

Abo = upward deflection of point b on the primary structure, due only 
to the applied load with the redundant removed, hereafter called 
“condition X = 0” (see Fig. 14-3) 

Abb = upward deflection of point b on the primary structure, due only 
to redundant Xi, 

It is impossible to compute Abb until the magnitude of Xb is known. If, 
however, we also let 

8hb = upward deflection of point b on the primary structure, due only 
to a unit upward load at 6, hereafter called “condition Xb — +1 
kip” (see Fig. 14-3) 

then we can say, as long as the principle of superposition is valid, that 
Xb will cause a deflection which is Xb times that produced by a unit value 
of Xb, or 

Abb == Xbdbb (a) 

It is a pli^sical fact, however, that Ab, the total deflection due to all 
causes, is e<[ual to the superpoMlion of the contribiilions of the separate 
effects, viz,y the applied load and the redundant Xb. Thus, 

Ab = Abo + Abb {b) 

or, substituting from Eq. (a), 

Ab = Abo + Xb5bb (14* 1) 

This ecpiation is called a siiperposilion equation for the deflection of point 
h on the primary structure. * 

Since Ab must be zero, we may solve Eq. (14 • 1) for Xb and obtain 

(14-2) 

It is a simple matter, of course, to compute the numerical value of Abo 
and dn, by any of the methods available for computing beam deflections. 
In substituting these values in Eq. (11-2), they should be considered plus 
when the dc'flections are upward as specified above. A plus value for Xb 
will then indicate that it acts upward; a minus value, that it acts down¬ 
ward. The organization of the numerical computations in problems 
such as this is illustrated by the examples in Art. 14 • 4. 

14*3 General Discussion of Use of Superposition Equations in 
Analysis of Indeterminate Structures. The method of attack sug- 
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gested in Art. 14-2 is the most general available for the stress analysis of 
indeterminate structures. There are other methods, of course, that are 
definitely superior for certain specific types of structures, but there is 
n6 other one method that is as flexible and general as the method based 
pn using superposition equations. It is applicable to any structure, 

- whether beam, frame, or truss or any combination of these simple types. 
^ It is applicable whether the structure is being analyzed for the effect 
of loads, temperature changes, support settlements, fabrication errors, 
or any other cause. 

There is only one restriction on the use of this approach, viz., that the 
.^principle of superposition is valid. From the discussion in Art. 2 12, 
will be recalled that the principle of superposition is valid unless the 
' geometry of the structure changes an essential amount during the 
application of the loads or the material does not follow Hooke’s law. 
All the other methods discussed here are likewise subject to this same 
limitation, however. 

Before presenting numerical examples illustrating the application of 
this method to certain typical problems, it is desirable to emphasize and 
extend the ideas suggested in Art. 14-2. The student may find that he 
has difficulty understanding the somewhat generalized dis(uission that 
follows. If he \vill read this article, however, absorbing what he can, 
and then study the examples in Arts. 14 -4 and 14 -5, he should then be 
able to understand the remainder of this article when he rereads it. 

Suppose that we wish to analyze some particular indeterminate 
structure for any or all of the various causes which may produce stress 

the structure. The structure may be of any type or statically inde- 
* tqponinate to any degree. In any case, the very first step in the analysis 
is to^deteroobie the degree of indeterminancy. Suppose the structure is 
indeterminate to the nth degree. We then select ri redundant restraints; 
' ^remove them from the structure; and replace them by the n redundant 
stress components that they supply to the structure. All these n 
redundants Jfa, Xh, . . . , Xn will then be acting together with the 
applied loads on the primary struclure that remains after the removal of 
the n restraints. 

A wide choice of redundants is available in most problems, but it is 
usually possible to minimize the numerical calculations by choosing them 
judiciously. Some of the principles to follow in selecting the redundants 
are discussed in Art. 14*6. Suffice it to say for the present that the 
redundants must be selected so that the resulting primary structure is 
stable and statically determinate.^ 

^ * Occasionally it is advantageous to select a statically indeterminate and stable 

primary structure (see Art. 15*3). 
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Having soloct(3d the redundants, we then may reason that, if the 
redundant forces acting on the primary structure have the same values 
as the forces supplied by the corresponding restraints on the actual 
structure, then the entire conditions of stress in the actual and primary 
structure are the same. As a result, the conditions of distortion of 
the two structures are the same. If, in addition, the deflections of the 
supports of the primary structure are the same as the deflections of the 
corresponding supports of the actual structure, then the deflections of 
any other corresponding points on the two structures must be identical. 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the deflections of the points of appli¬ 
cation of the n redundants on the primary structure must be equal 
to the specified deflections of the corresponding points on the actual 
structure. 

If n superposition equations are written for these n deflections, they 
will involve among them all the n redundants as unknowns. Since all 
these n deflection equations must be satisfied simultaneously by the n 
unknowns, simultaneous solution of these equations leads to the values 
of the n unknown redundants. 

In applying this method, it is convenient to have a definite notation 
for the various deflection terms involved in the solution. The total 
deflection of a point m on the primary structure, due to all causes, is 
denoted by Am. The various supplementary deflections contributing to 
this total are identified, however, by two subscripts, the first of which 
denotes the point at which the deflection occurs and the second of which 
denotes the loading condition which causes that particular contribution. 
Thus, the deflection of a point rn produced by certain typical causes 
would be denoted as follows: 

Am = total deflection of point m, due to all causes 
Amo = deflection of point m, due to condition X = 0 
Amr = deflection of point m, due to change in temperature 
Ams = deflection of point m, due to settlement of supports Of;,primary 
structure 

Amn = deflection of point m, due to fabrication errors 

^mo == deflection of point m, due to condition Xa = +l kip 

= deflection of point m, due to condition = +1 kip 

5mm = deflection of point m, due to condition = +1 kip 

Etc. 

Note that the deflections produced by unit values of the various redun¬ 
dants are denoted by a small delta (5). 

Any redundant may be arbitrarily assumed to act in a certain sense, 
thus establishing the positive sense of that redundant. Any deflection 
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of the point of application of that redundant should then be measured 
along its line of action and should be considered positive when in the 
same sense as that assumed for the redundant. 

Thus, using the above notation and sign convention, wc have the 
^following form for the n superposition equations involving the n redun- 
Mants—one equation for the known total deflection of the point of appli- 
^ cation of each of the n redundants: 

Aa = Aao 4" Aar + ^aS + AaJS + ^a^aa 4~ ^b^ab “t" * * * “f" Xn^an 
Ab = Abo 4" AbT 4“ AbS 4- AbE 4“ Xa^ha 4- Xh^hb 4~ * * • 4" Xn^ln 

. 

Ano + Ar.T 4" A„S 4" AnE 4" Xa^na + Xh^nh 4“ ‘ * 4- Xrd„n 

* If the known values of Aa, Ab, . . . , An are subslituU^d and the various 
deflection terms on the right-hand side of these equations are evaluated 
by any suitable method, then the n e([uations may be solved simultane¬ 
ously^ for the value of the redundants Xa, Xb, etc. 

Note that the values of Xa, Xb, etc., obtained from this solution are 
dimensionless. This is obviously so, since Xa, Xi, etc., must be pure 
numbers in order that all the terms in each of Kqs. (11*3) may have the 
same deflection units. In order to assign units to tln^sc values for 
Xa, Xbf etc., it is necessary to note the units of the unit values of these 
redundants that were used in the computation of 5o«, 5ab, etc. 

Note further that the redundants selected may be forces or couples. 
The deflections designated by A or 5 may therefore represent a linear or 
. angular deflection depending on whether they repn^semt the d(iflection 
- of the point of application of a force or a couple. In the examples that 
foljow, the positive direction of any particular deflection is indicated by 

th^Bmall arrow appended to the symbol, as A Ab^, A^ etc. 

14*4 Examples Illustrating Stress Analysis Using Superposi- 
tion Equations. The following examples illustrate the application of 
the superposition-equation approach to the stress analysis of typical 
indeterminate structures acted upon by specified external loads. 

After determining the degree of indeterminacy, one has considerable 
latitude in selecting the redundants. However, never make the mistake 
of selecting a statically determinate reaction component, bar stress, shear, 
or moment, as a redundant. If such a quantity is statically determinate, 
it is necessary for the stability of the structure; to remove it would leave 
an unstable primary structure. Such an error will never go undetected, 
however, since an attempted stress analysis of the primary structure 
wotild lead to impossible or inconsistent results. 

^ ^ A convenient tabular method for solving simultaneous equations is discussed ia 
connection with Example 14*22. 


(14-3) 
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The reader should consider alternate selections of the redundants in 
the following examples and try to decide whether in each case there is 
some other selection involving less numerical calculation than those 
used. The question of selection of redundants is discussed further'^ 
Art. 14-6. 

The positive sense of a redundant may be chosen arbitrarily. 
deflection of the point of application of this redundant should likewis^^ 
be considered positive when in the same sense. Consideration of any of 
these examples should make it apparent that the final interpretation of 
the direction of the redundants will not be affected by the initial choice 
of its positive sense. 

In applying the superposition approach, any suitable method may 
be used to compute llie various deflections involved. Of course, as in 
any deflection problem, care must be exercised in handling units and 
signs. Note again that the values of Xa, Xb, etc., obtained from these 
solutions arc simply numerical values, i.e., that they are dimensionless. 
Such numerical values indicate, for example, that Xa is, say, 10.5 times 
larger than the unit load in condition Xa = +1 kip. Thus, if this is a 
1-kip unit load, Xa should be considered as 10.5 kips in stating the final 
results or in using it in subsequent computations. 

The units will always be consistent if the same force and distance 
units are used throughout a given problem. If, however, we mix up 
feet, inches, pounds, and kips in problems involving more than one type 
of distortion, we may run into difficulty. Similar difficulty will be 
encountered if units are mixed in dealing with problems involving tem¬ 
perature changes, support settlements, etc., such as are discussed in 
Art. 14-5. 

It should he noted that A„, the total deflection of the point of applica¬ 
tion of a redundant due to all causes, is almost always equal to zero. 
In fact, the only case in which An would have a value other than zero 
would be w hen A„ represented a redundant reactive force or couple at a 
support on the actual structure, which underwent a movement in the 
direction of A^. 
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Example 14*1 Compute the reactions of this beam, E and I constant. 



Structure is indeterminate to first degree. 
Select Xi as redundant. 

Then 

^6 =* ^ho + Xh^bb = 0 

Evaluate and 5^, by method of virtual work. 

‘^bo * 

Mq = Hfb Mr = A/., 

U^hsl) = I 

From b to a. 


Mb = J*, Mo = —x* 
r20 . dx 




Abo 




El 


^bbl 


Mq = Mbf Mp = Ahy 
(/*;('U) = / A/i 


t dr 


A7 




Then 


-- ¥1000 ^ 2M7 „ 

•~A7 

••• Af^ = +/5 


upward 


Then, by statics, the reactions at a are found 
to be as shown. 


V‘‘ 


!!• 

> 

4^ 
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Example 14-2 Compute the reactions and draw bending-moment diagram for this 
beam. E and I constant. 


Structure is indeterminate to first degree. 
Select Xe as reduruiant. 

Then, 

aJ = A„ + XJc. = 0 


Evaluate At„ and it. hy the elaslic-load 
method. 

Aeo I (onipute first the reaction at h on 
imaginary beam. 


216 X 3 = 6^tS X 4 = 

216 X 4.5 ^ 972 X 9 

li,3'i() 

16 


756 


Then, 

ElAco = 756 X 18 =- 13M0S] 

. , f I3fm‘'" 


Compute first the reaction at b on 
imaginary be<tm. 

Xi8X 7.5 - 90 


Tlien, 

Eldcc ^ 90 X 18 + 18 X 9 X 12 

- 3 , 5674 ] 


Then, 


13finS 3/)6 
El ' El 
X - - 


X ^ 0 
■3.S2 


.\ down 


The reaction at a and b can now be 
computed easily by statics. Likewise, 
the BM diagram may be constructed 
without dijjiculty. 
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Example 14*3 Compute (he read ions and bar stresses for th is truss. Cross-sed ional 
areas in square inches are shown in parentheses. E ^ 30 X 10^ kips per sq in. 


Indeterminate to first degree. Select Xb as redundant. 
Then^ 

<^1 “ + Xb^hb = 0 


/i 


'r/o) 6\ oo) ^ 

30' JO ' ,| 







. 6 \ -60 V 


>. , ^&37S/ \pj7S 

Cond \n 

f V a \g 
; ^ • + -C37S j -aJV ’<* 

4' -‘.'Sf*! ''' \os>' 

■ 

SefiHh jyC\^ 

^ '7 I 


J -JJ6S I” 

7/54^ 16.93 6346^ 


Evaluate Abo and by the method of virliinl work. 

Iq, -'iF.I-r [■,, 

Abo: Fq = Fb, Fp = Fof (/*)(AbL) = F ^ ~1 

Fq = Fb, Fp = Fb, (/*)(5jb) = j. y Fg 


Bar 

L 

A 

L 

A 

Fo 

Fb 

FhFo ^ 

A 

L 

fV- 

A 

Xt,Fb 

F 

Units 

' 

tA 

,/,A 

k 

k 



k 

k 

ab 

30 

iO 

3 

- ad 

-0 375 

4 67 5 

40 '/22 

4 6 J5 

- 5.7 65 

be 

30, 

\iO 

3 

- 60 

-0 j;5 

4 67 5> 

40 ';22 

[4 6 35 

- 53 65 

ad 

50\ 

n 5 

n 

4-foo 

+ 0 625 

14250 

f / 56.7 

\-t0 6 

4 69 '/ 

dc 

|50| 

42 5i 

1 '* 

-too 

40 625 

- 250 

4/ 56.?' 

-to 6 

-110 6 

bd 

\w\ 

to 

'\ '* 

u 

-/ 0 

0 

4'/ 0 

4 /6 .9J 

4 16 93 

Z 

n 





4/.?5 

4 7 .070 




4- /.y.'j*’'/"* 

(/fc)(Abo) - — Abo 

4-7 .97*V'* 

(/*)(«,J = -» « 




— li" ' 

--ji— 

-16.93 .*. ^ow*n 


T/ie remaining reactions and the bar stresses can notv be 
computed by statics. The bar stresses could likewise be com¬ 
puted easily in a tabular manner by noting that by super¬ 
position 

F « Fo 4- XtEb 
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Example 14*4 Compute the reactions of this truss. Cross-sectional areas in square 
inches are shown in parentheses. E — 30 y. W kips per sq in. 



Indeterminate to first degree. Select Xc as redundant. 


= Aca + X5cc = 0 

Evaluate \o and dec by the method of virtual work. 

Ac ,: Fq - Fc, Fr = F„ (/*) (A^) = | ^ j 

icc-. Fq = Fc, Fp = Fc, (f*)(C) = g ^ F\ 


Owing to symmetry of the load^ structure, and redundant, only one-half of the bars have 
to be included in the tabulation.' 


Bar 

L 

A 

L 

A 

Fo Fc 


Units 

/ 

n't 

////’ 

k k 

k’^t/n^ Jt*////* 

AB 

20 

10 

2 

-20 A-10 

-//O +2.0 

ab 

25 

12 5 

2 

0 -1 25 

0 +3.125 

Aa 

30 

10 

,? 

-15 +0.75 

-33 75 +1.688 

Ab 

25 

12 5 

2 

+ 25 -1,25 

-62.5 +3.125 

HBb 

7^5 

5 

/ 5 

-30 0 

0 0 






-136.25 +9.938 


. A.. 

« JZj 

272.5>^'/"" 

-=:=-1 5^^ 

_ 19.875^'/"' 
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Example 14-5 Compute the bar stresses in the members of (his truss. K and A are 
»ebnstant for all members. 


BCD 




This Iruss is statically determinate exter¬ 
nally, but indeterminate to the second degree 
with respect to its bar stresses. Cut 

bars bC and Cd, and select their bar 
stresses as the redundants. Then 

/ 

= Aoo + Xa^aa + X\,h^ — 0 {i) 

\ \ ^ + Xaha + X,5ih = 0 (2) 

By MaxieelCs law, Kh = and by 

symmetry of the structure and in the 
selection of the redundants Sna = 
Therefore, only four deflections need to be 
computed: Au„, A/,„, bah, and baa- llsiruj 
the method of virtual work, we find: 

(n(EA^ao) = 

(/*)(AMA,.,) = -/<;>;,/> = 

(t^XEAba',) = ZFaEJ. = 

(I^){EAbaa) = :^EaL - 

Substituting these values in (1) and (2) 
and canceling out E\, 

-2,(m -f SG./^Xa -f 12.SXk = 0 
A-760 -f 12.8Xa -f SfJ.-^/Xt. = 0 

Solving these simultaneously^ 

X. = X. - -/?f; 


0 


In any bar^ 

F « Fa 4 - XaFa + X.F, 
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Bar 

L 

Fo 

Fa 


FoFaL 

FoFJ. 

FlL 


FaXa 

F,Xi 

F 

Units 


k 

k 

k 


k” 

E' 

k” 

k 

k 

k 

be 

ib 


-0 6 

0 

-/sOb 

0 

-f 5.// 

0 

-1b 3 

0 

+29.7 

cd 

i5 

4-i5 

0 

-0.6 

0 

-13b 

0 

0 

0 

+ 76 

+22.6 

BC 

i5 

^30 

-0 6 

0 

+270 

0 

4- b // 

0 

-1b.3 

0 

-7,b.3 

CD 

ib 

-30 

0 

-0 6 

0 

+270 

0 

0 

0 

+ 76 

-22. h 

bB 

20 

^-80 

-0 8 

0 

-1,280 

0 

+ 12 8 

0 

-20.^ 

0 

+b9.6 

cC 

20 

0 

-0 8 

-0 8 

0 

0 

+ 12.8 

+ 12.8 

-20.Tt 

+ 10 1 


dD 

20 

1 ^ 

0 

-0.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 10 1 

+ i0 f 

Be 

2b 

! -2b 

+ i 

0 

-62b 

0 

+2b 0 

0 

+ 2b.b 

0 

4- O.b 

hc 

2b 

0 

+ / 

0 

0 

0 

+2b.0 

0 

4-25.5 

0 

4-25.5 

cD 

2b 

i +2b 

0 

+ i 

0 

+62b 

0 

0 

0 

-12 6 

’ 4-/2 4 

Cd 

2b 

i 0 

\ 

0 

+ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-12.6 

■ -12 6 

X 

• 

. ! ... 

i 1 

+760 

+86 V + /2 s; 

1 1 




iJiscussioii: 

In tabulaling the computations in such a truss, it is unnecessary to include bars having 
neither an Fa nor an Fi, stress. Be sure to include the redundant bars, however. Why? 

There may be some (piestion atmit cutting truss bars as was done in this problem. 
Students .sometimes worry atxmt the two ends of a cut bar being unstable, since as shoivn in 
the above line diagrams there is nothing to prevent these two ends from rotating about the 
pin joints. To be .strictly correct, we should show the cut in such cases as shown in Fig. 

Since the shear and moment in a straight bar hinged at both ends are statically 

< ~f^ . > 

Fic;. Il l 

r M 

m 

determinate, the restraints of this type cannot be removed. Thus, when we .say that ^ cut 
such a bar, we mean that we remove Us capacity to carry axial stress but retain its ability 
to carry shear anti moment. This could be accomplished by cutting through the member 
and then inserting a ne t (f roller.s in the manner shown. 

It is impractical, however, to show such a detail every time we remove the capacity 
to carry axial stress from a bar that is hinged at its ends. In such cases, therefore, we shall 
imply such a detail but show theciit as has been done in the line diagrams in this example. 

These remarks are likewise applicable to the tie rod in Example I '/ • 8. 
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Example 14*6 Compute the reactions and draw the hendiruj-moment diagram for 
beam. E ^ 30 X 10' kips per sq in. 


30^ 60^ 




a 1 a 1 err 1111 i rf 

* 9LJ.6'J^6:J^ . 


JC^ 




Xc 


IT 




Primary sfruef, 

I ^4* )co 4l>/' 

LlvYj.. 4 fena 








f -- 



This beam is statically indeterminate 
to the second degree. Select moments at 
supports as rediindants. Then, 

^ = Afco + Xhbu, Xr^he 0 (f) 
a/ ^ — Afo + A/,5,.f, -f" \r^ic = 0 (2) 

Note bhe = 5ffc by MaxieelCs late. Use 
momenCarea theorems to compute Si,o, 
Afo* ^w»» 5 c6» and ^cc. 

AYino = 

f 

15 L 5 

+w(mj ^,,, 

El iT20 — 

72 V {9) (6) 
i5l 2 

+ ww] = j,, 

El IT ttt = 

f[^“ 

PJIlTiO — 

0 m(fK) 


KEIX,o - 


- m 


El\T\h — 

h'j ^ _ \KIihf,h = 

/'i lT2b — ' 

(i\ {1.^)){i0) ^ 9 

\3) (19) {2) '3 


2S//^ 


-M2 


FT. = /"A ^ 

.-. 7!,7,8rt = +0,83* " 

EIiTk = 

/A (/5)(/0) _ A 
V^; {y5)(2) 3. 

EI,T,e = - +4.67* 

/A (MUm ^ , 

V,2y {18) (2) 


£ Mm 
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Substituting these values in (1) and (2) and canceling out Ehy 

720 -f 6.07Xi, -f 0.83X, « 0 
738 -f 0.83Xi, + /4.67Xc = 0 


Solving these simultaneously^ 

With these moments known it is ecLsy to isolate various portions of the beam aftd, by 
using statics, to compute shears, reactions, and bending moments, leading to the results 
shown. 

y 

Discussion: 

When we select the support moments id b and c as the redundants, we remove the 
moment restraints from the actual structure al these points, i.e., we insert hinges at these 
points. 

Note the manner in which the varying I is handled in this problem. One I is selected 
as a base, and all other I*s are expressed in terms of the standard I. Once this is done, 
the actual values of the various I 's need never be substituted in the solution of this problem. 
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' I Example 14*7 Compute the reactions and draw the bending-moment diagram for 
^is frame, E and I are constant. Consider only bending distortion. 


Aci'u a I 


struct. 


Prt ma r v 


Struct. 


Cond.X^O 


Cond.X^^H^ 


Wl 


'Re a c t tons 


B.M. Diet aram 


This frame is indeterminate to the first degree. Select X 0 as the redundant. Then, 
— Aco 4 - Xedee — 0. Compute A,o and Bee by the momenl-area theorems. 
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Example 14 • 8 Computing the stress in the tie rod of this structure. 


Structure is indeterminate to the first degree. 
Cut the tie rod, and select its bar stress as the 
redundant. Then, 


Ag| \ ■■ Aao -f- -Xa^ai 


0 


Evaluate Aa« and daa by the method of virtual 
work including distortion due to both bend-- 
ing and axial stress. 

From A to B, 

0 < X < 12 L =■ 12 

M, •• 5x F. = 0 

M. - -OAx F. - -0.6* 

From C lo E, 

0 <x <6 











Primary struct 




20><^ 



+ 2 r* {-OJny-^ Ehh.. = +206.05*'* 

Since 

h f§99.\ ^ h - f^9^ \ - (^oo\' 

At “ \iw) \W) vW Ai V5^Tv W / “ \W*) 

then, 

-3,i68 , 206.05 


Elt Elt 
If the distortion due to axial stress had been neglected, then 

3168 


Xa 


:. Xa - -\-i5.38 


:. tension 


A. 


18/4.32 


+ f7.2 
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14*5 Additional Exarap^re Involving Temperaturfe^'^^Settlc- 
« etc. The following examples illustrate the application of the 

‘I^Buperposition-eqiiation approach to the stress analysis of typical indeter¬ 
minate structures subjected to temperature changes, support movements, 
fabrication errors, etc. 

Fundamentally, these problems are no more difficult to handle than 
those involving simply the effect of loads. Always remember, how¬ 
ever, that the deflections A^r, etc., refer to deflections of points on 
' the primary structure, due to a change in temperature of the primary 
structure, due to the settlement of the supports of the primary structure, 
etc. These deflections when superimposed correctly must add up so 
that the total deflection of point a on the primary structure is equal to 
the known deflection of the corresponding point on the actual structure. 


Example 14*9 Compute bar stresses due to an increase of 60°F in the temperature 
at bars aB, BC^ and Cd. No change in the temperature of any other bars, e — 1/150,000 
per E = 30 X 10^ kips per sq in. Cross-sectional areas in square inches are shown 
in parentheses. 



^ * -^-0.000288 ft 

30 X 10* */"* - - 

-0.0036 + 0.000288Xa « 0. A. = +12.5 

tension 










Example li* 10 Compute the bar stresses of the two~hinged trussed arch in Exajfi0t , 
caused by forcing member AB into place even though it had been fabricated 

short. 


In this case. 


A\ — ArE + Xe^ec = 0 


Using the method of virtual work, Ace niay be evaluated as follows^ using information from 
Example 

(f*)(A,^) = = ( + i*)(-K6), = -0.010/s' 

From Example i/s- 's, 

= ^ = +0.0006625' 

h 30 X fO’ */" 

-o.om' + 0.0<U)6625'Xc = 0 X, = +15.7 4+- 

The bcw stress in any member can then he computed, since 

F = XrFc - i5.7Fc 
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Example 14*11 Compute the bar stresses in this truss due to the following support 
movements: 

Support at a, 0.24 in. down. 

Support at c, 0.^8 in. down. 

Support at e, 0.36 in. down. 

Cross-sectional area in square inches shown in parentheses. 

E 30 X i0» kips per sq in. 


B f/5) C r/5) D 


40' 


05) b as) (IS) d as) 

4 JO'-/20' J 



Pr/mc?ir y 
sfrucf- J 


Selecting the vertical reaction cd c as the 
redundant^ 

= A,s + XcSc. = -0.04' 

Using the method of virtual work, 

Ar.: r<?« = 0 

(f*)(A.'f) + ( 0 . 5 ^m 02 ’) 

+ {0.5*) (0.03') - 0 
^.s = -0.025' 

which checks value obtained by geometry 
as shown on sketch. 

Because of symmetry only one-half of the 
bars of the truss need be listed in the 
tabulation. 




3*0.7S C^OIS D 

^ V 0#^"^ 

0 yr W 0 


^ sP/r037Sh’037Sc\-0375 d-0.37S^. 


SefHernenf A 
cond / 


- 


Bar 

L 

A 

L 

A 

r. F.>^ 

XJPv 

UnilM 

/ 

//> 

S/Sft 

k **'/'»* 

k 

ab 

JO 

15 

2 

-0.375 ^0.281 

+ 26.0 

be 

JO ! 

15 

2 

-0,375 -^0.281 

+ 26 0 

BC 

JO 

15 

2 

+0 75 +1.125 

-52.1 

aB 

50 

25 

2 

+0.625 + 0.781 

-44.1 

Be 

50 

25 

2 

-0.625 + 0 781 

+44.# 

>is 




. +3.25 



- + 0 . 0002 / 6 ' 

30 X iO**/" — 

-0.025 + 0.0002i6X. - -0.04' 

Y -0.0/5 ... . J 

“ nrnsm “ 


—0P.5 /. down 
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Example 14*12 Compute the reactions and draw the bending-moment diagram for 
the beam in Example due to the following support movements: . ^ 





PL a: 0.02 ft down 
PL b: O.OU ft down 
PL c: 0.05 ft down 
PLd: 0 


E — 30 y. 10^ kips per sq in. 


In this case^ 

^ =» AbS + Xb^bb + XcSbe = 0 (f) 
*■ “ Aea + ^6«c» + = 0 (2) 

Using either the method of virtual work 
or the geometry of the adjacent sketchy 

Abt = --O.OOOGG? radian 
Ae 5 = —0.003^4^4^4 radian 

From Example i^-G^ 

. _ G.GG7^^' , _ 4.^67*'* 

” ^'eTT - -ETT 

hbc - 


a Ij b 3It c 21, d 

rfh ^ ^ 



Upon substituting these values Eqs. (f) and (2) become 

G.GGlXb 4- 0.833Xc = 0.0006G7Eh 
0.833Xb -h ^.GG7Xc = 0.003^4^^Eh 

from which, since 

El = (30 X iO^ X f44)V'* ^ ^ ’ 

Xb - •\-0.00000G85Eh = 

Xc =» ^-0.00073GEli = +^55.2 

The reactiom and BM diagram hxay then easily be computed. 


14*6 General Remarks Concerning Selection of Redundants.* 
From the previous discussion, we recognize that there is considerable 
latitude in selecting redundants, the only restriction being that they shall 
be selected so that a stable primary structure remains. By proper selec¬ 
tion of the redundants, however, we may minimize the numerical oofti- 
putations. This objective may be achieved by adhering to the two 
following policies: 





% * 
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* f. ^ " ‘ 

1. Take advantage of any symmetry of the structure. 

2. Select the primary structure so that the effect of any of the various 
^loading conditions is localized as much as possible. 

Consideration of several alternate selections of the redundants for 
the continuous truss shown in Fig. 14-5 will illustrate the validity of 
\hese statements. This structure is indeterminate to the second degree. 
Any selection of the redundants will involve two ecpiations of the follow¬ 
ing form: 

^ Aa ~ Aao “1“ -^a^aa “H ^h^ab (q) 

Ab = Abo + Xaha + A’bSbb = 0 ) 


Only the following five different deflection terms are involved, since 
' 5ab equals Sba- 

(1) (Aao) = ^ A©’ ~ j 

(1) (W - ^ I W 

(1) (ik.) - ^ (1) (W - ^ KF, ~ ) 


Before these terms can be evaluated, Fo, Fa, and Fb stresses must be 



•v 

PRIMARY STRUCTURE N0.3 


Fig. 14-5 


computed. 

If the structure is symmetrical and 
if symmetrical redundants are selected, 
then the Fb stresses can be obtained 
from the Fa stresses by symmetry. 
Further, 5w, will be equal to 8aa in such 
a case, leaving only fouf deflection 
terms to be evaluated. The evalua¬ 
tion of these terms will involve less 
computation if the redundants are 
selected so as to restrict the effect of 
the various loading conditions to as 
few bars as possible. The latter will 
be true whether or not the structure is 
symmetrical. 

All the three alternate selections of 
the redundants shown in Fig. 14-5 
take advantage of symmetry. The 
various loading conditions affect the 
portions of the structure indicated i^ 
each case. Comparison of these 
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primary structures shows clearly that selection 3 is the best since iC5i?^ 
most effective in localizing the effects of the various loading conditio;(»s.^^ 

There are several other items to be noted at this time. In the aik^ I 
cussion of Example 14 -5, it was pointed out that the shear and momentj 
are statically determinate in a straight bar which is hinged at both ends^i 
If such a bar is cut, only its axial stress may be statically indeterminate 
and, therefore, considered as a redundant. On the other hand, the 
shear, moment, and axial stress are often all statically indeterminate in 
member that is rigidly connected at its ends to the rest of the structure 
If such a member is cut, the shear, moment, and axial stress may alg 
be considered as redundants, provided that a stable structure remain^ 
when the restraints corresponding to all three of these elements ar(^ 
removed (as an illustration, see Example 14* 14). 

14*7 Analysis of Indeterminate Structures, Using Casti- 
gliano^s Theorem; Theorem of Least Work. The previous approaMi 
to the analysis of an indeterminate structure involves writing super¬ 
position equations for the deflections of the points of application of the 
redundants. Instead of doing this, however, expressions for these 
deflections may be set up, using Castigliano’s second theorem. The 
latter approach is actually very similar to the former. It is a somewhat 
more automatic procedure, however, and is therefore preferred by some 
students and engineers. Since Castigliano’s theorem should really be 
limited to the computation of the deflections produced simply by loads 
on the structuns this method lacks the generality of the superposition- 
equation approach. ' 

- Consider, for example, the indeterminate beam shown in Fig. 14 k 
After the^degree of indeterminacy has bebn established and the reduflj- 
dant and the resulting primary structure Wve been selected, the deflee-' 
tion of the point of application of redundant A"i, may then be evalu^tVed 
by using Castigliano’s second’ theorem. In this particular case, only 


bending distortion is involvedvtherefore. 


but 






ds 

2El 


dW, 

d.Y*' 


= AJ 


(a) 


Since point b on the actual structure does not deflect, Ab on the prinia*y 
structure must equal zero. As a result, 


dW, 

d 


S-2/- 


d.M ds 
dX,EI ^ 


(b) 
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However, M, being equal to the tottfl Deeding moment on the primary 
structure due to all causes, may be expressed as being the superposition 
6f the contribution of the applied load only and the contribution of the 
redundant Jffc. Thus, 


M = Mo + XiMt 

dM 


dX, 


= M„ 


(c) 


j,Equation (6), therefore, becomes. 

It is easy to evaluate these integrals for the primary structure and then 
solve for Xh- 

. If the superposition approach is usc'd in this example, Abo and dhh may 
be evaluated by the method of virtual work and found to be 


(1) (Abo) = 
( 1 ) ( 566 ) = 



(e) 


From Eqs. (e) it is immediately apparent that Eq. (,d) is actually a state¬ 
ment that 


Abo + Xbdbh = 0 


if) 


'J'hus, if the method of virtual work is used as a basis for evaluating 
Abo and in the superposition-equation approach, the two methods are 
essentially identical. 

# The abov^e illustration involves a structure that is statically inde¬ 
terminate to only the first degree. In more highly indeterminate struc¬ 
tured, the procedure is essentially the same. After selecting the n 
redundants and the resulting primary structure, express the displacement 
of the point of application of each redundant by n separate applica¬ 
tions of Castigliano’s second theorem. This will result in n simul¬ 
taneous equations involving the n redundants, the value of which may 
^ep be obtained by simultaneous solution of the equations. The 
pr^edure for analyzing a multiply redundant frame in this manner is 
illustrated by Example 14 • 14. 

In the examples of Art. 14*8, equations comparable with Eq. (6) 
are J^^^ahlated in a slightly different manner. Thus it is possible to use 
Castigliano's theorem somewhat more automatically and effectively in 
certain problems. The procedure suggested in the above illustration 
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may likewise be used to advantage in certain other problems. In cases’ 
of the latter type, however, there is no advantage to using the Castigliano^. 
approach instead of superposition equations. ^ i , 

If in the analysis of indeterminate structures the deflection of the* 
point of application of a redundant is zero, then applying Castigliano’s 
theorem as in Eq. (a) reduces to the statement that the first partial 
derivative of the strain energy with respect to that redundant is equal to 
zero. This is equivalent to stating that the value of the redundant must 
be such as to minimize the strain energy. This special case of Castigli^^ 
ano's second theorem is often called the theorem of least work and may be^ 
stated as follows: 4 

In a statically indeterminate structure, if there are no support move-% 
meats and no change of temperature, the redundants must be such as 
make the strain energy a minimum. 

14*8 Examples Illustrating Stress Analysis Using Casti- 
gliano^s Theorem. The examples that follow have been chosen 
primarily to illustrate the use of Casligliano's second theorem in the 
stress analysis of indeterminate structures. If, in each case, we solved 
the problem by the superposition-equation approach, using the method of 
virtual work to evaluate the various deflection terms, we should find 
that the actual computations would be essentially the same as those 
involved in the Castigliano solution. The only difference in the two 
approaches lies in the somewhat more automatic manner of setting up 
the solution when the Castigliano approach is used. 

There is a difference between the two approaches that is worthy of 
note. In a Castigliano solution, the redundants carry their own uniVs 
throughout a solution. For example, in Eq. (a), Xb must be in kipsjf' 
Wi is in kip-feet in order that the change in Wj divided by the change in 
Xh shall equal Ah in feet. As a result, if Xh is in kips, Mb must have 
units of kip-feet per kip if the units in Eqs. (c) are to be consistent. If 
it is recognized, therefore, that the redundants in a Castigliano solution 
carry their own units, dimensional checks should be consistent at all 
times. 

Strictly speaking, Castigliano’s theorem is applicable only when the 
deflection of the structure is caused by loads. It is possible, however, 
to handle the stress analysis of an indeterminate structure for the effect 
of temperature change, settlement of supports, etc., by proceeding^ as 
follows: Select the primary structure, and temporarily remove all the 
redundants. Now allow the temperature change or settlement to take 
place on the primary structure. Compute the resulting displacei^nts 
of the points of application of the redundants on this primary structure. 
Such computations may be performed by means of the method of virtual 
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work or some other suitable method^ Now apply the rcdundants. As 
Jihey are applied, they must restore their points of application to their 
Correct positions. Castigliano’s theorem may be used to evaluate the 
‘^deflections produced by the redundants. Substituting the previously 
computed values for the restoring deflections, we tliereby obtain equa¬ 
tions containing only the redundants as the unknowns, which may then 
*be obtained by simultaneous solution of these equations. While this 
procedure is often not as straightforward as that of the superposition- 
equation approach, there are nevertheless instances where it may be 
’“used advantageously. 


♦ Example 14*13 Compute the bar stresses in the members of this truss. Cross- 
ieelional areas in square inches shoum in parentheses. E 30 X 10^ kips per .sq in. 
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Example 14-14 Sohe this frame using Casiigliano's theorem. Include the ejfec^* 
of distortion due to both axial stress and bending. j » 


This frame is indeterminate to the third 
degree. Cut the girder at midspan and 
select the moment^ axial stress^ and shear 
as the three redundanls Aa, At, and Ac. 


'’'im + l 


F^L 

2AE 


Bui, 


q-i = ^ r, 

= 0 

dX, ^ 

Therefore, differentiating and canceling 
out K, 


(iM ds 






If 

If ’''t'l-r + l'-fil-" ™ 



From F to C, 

0 < X < 2, 


M = Aa - xA,, 


OM 

(^Xa 


dM 

dXb 


- 0 


L = 2', 

F = A',,. 

Al - 

aAa 

From C to B, 



2 < X < W, 

= A, - xA'c - 

WO{x - 2), 

L - 8\ 

F = 


From B to A, 



0 < y < i5. 

M --= A, - y.\„ - 

lOXc - 800, 

ii 

f’ = -m - Xr. 


From F to D, 

0 <x <iO, 

M = A. + xA., 

dM . 
dXa 

L - iO\ 

II 

dF dF 

dAa “ aAc 


= / 

dXb 


dM 

dXc 

dF 

dX\ 


aM 

dXa 


OF 

dXa 


= 1 


dF 

dXr 


= 0 


= 0 

dM 

dXb 

dM 

'dX\ 

ex. 


= 0 ^ 
= • —X 

- f 


^M _ 

dXa 

d\r 

aAa dXl, 


IS--™ 


dF 

dXc 




dM 

dXb 

dF 

dXb 


= 0 

= i 


dXc 
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From D to E, 

0 < y < f5, Af = Xa - yXt 4- iOX^, 


^ i5\ F = X, 

getting up Eq, (i), 


dM 


- i 


* dM 


dX 

^ ^ ^ ^ 4 

dXa dX, ^ dXc" 


-y 

dM 


dXc 


- iO 


(X. - xXc){i) (X. - xX. - loox + muD ~ 

4: + (.Ya - yX^ - iOXc - 800m ^ (Xa + XX.)(1) 

+ (.Y. + iOXc - yX,)(i) ^ ~0 


, Combining, canceling, and integrating, we obtain 

^ 35Xa - :??5X = 12,800 

selling up Eg. (2) 


(i) 


■ ..j^*(Xa - yX, - iOX, - 800){-y) (Xa - yX, + 10Xc)(-y) ^ 


, (i)(m , „ (i)(m _ 


Again combining and canceling before integrating, we obtain 


(-225)Xa + (2,2:>0 + 7.5 X, - 90,000 

However, 

Ai Kl'iiy \30 ) // 32 ’ 

' and therefore 

*■ -225Xa + 2.2.50.87X, = -90,000 (2) 


In^ similar manner, Eq. {3) reduces to 

■ , ( 3 , 166.7 + 30 X = - ( 125 , 866.7 + 1,500 

r . 3,170.UiXa = -126,0m.2 (3) 

Sopors. (1), (2). and (3), 

< * , Xa= +30ii. 2'‘’ 

* X-9.5f 

Xc~ - 39 


If the effect of axial distortion were neglected, all the terms containing A would be omitted, 
’mef). we should find 

i X - 4-304.0 *' 

*■ “ X„- - ^60* 

X. - - 39.7^ 

Discussion: 


/ These results indicate that the effect of axial distortion may be neglected in comparison 
with the effect of bending in the rigid-frame type of structure. 
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Example 14*15 Compute the stress in the tie rod. Include the effect of both axial 
stress and bending. 


This structure is indeterminate to the first 
degree. Select the tie-rod stress as the 
redundant. Then 


m-if- 


dM dr 

JXxWl 




From B to C, 

M = 0. F = JCi. 


From B to D, 


L = 20' 


M = O.SxXy F = -'O.SXi 


VITM. ^ ^ 

m “ 

0 <x <8 


S-. - -»•* 

L ^ 8' 


From D to A, 

M = 0.6xXi - mx - 8) 

dM ^ - 
= 0.6x 

oA-i 

8 <x <iS 

F = -0.8Xi 

- -0 8 

L ^ 8' 

Evaluating Eq. (i), 




l2=JOo"'^ A2^/0"^ 


—iA— 




Primory Structure 


(0.6xXi)(0.6x) ^ + f^\0.6xXi - iOx + 80)(0.6x) 

Jo ia Jb h Ai i 

, {-0.8.\\)m{-9.8) 


from uihidt 


Xi (^^91.52 + 20 ^ + 10.24 = 2 , 500 , 


J2 /j ^ j5 

Ai 12' 7U 24 

/. 535.32Xi = 2,560 
Xi = +4.00* 

whereast if the axial stress term were neglected, 

Xx = + 5 . 20 * 
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14-9 Development of the THiree-moment Ectu’ation. The 

three-moment equation was first presented in 1857 by tM French engineer 
Clapeyron. This equation is a relationship that exists between the 
moment at three points in a contin^pus member. It is particularly 
' h^pful in solving for the moments the supports of indeterminate 
[ beams. 

Designate three points on a continuous member as L, C, and R as 
i^iown in Fig. 14*6. Suppose that the moment of inertia is constant 
'^[letween point L and C and equal to II and likewise constant between C 








thi 


Jt' 


iei 



equal to Ir* The member is assumed to be straight itStially, 
eflections from the original position are assumed to be 5 l, 5c, 
at points L, C, and /?, respectively—all to be considered positive 


upward as shown. 

Let the moments at these three points be Ml, Me, and Mr, Bending 
moments are ^to be considered plus when causing tension on the lower 
fibers of a member. iFhe bending-nrioment diagram for the portion 
LC or CR may be considered to be that resulting from superposition of 
thifee separate effects: tie contribution of each of the end moments acting 
Separately, which is given by the ordinates of the triangles indicated by 
"the d'ashed lines; and the contribution of the applied load acting by itself 
with the end moments rfmoved, which is given by the ordinates M^; in 
‘ the portion LC and by M^ in the portion CR. 

* Theoretically it is possible, though cumbersome, to include the effect of variable I 
in this development. 



' * I '• 

§14-9i TIIRKE-MOM^«r‘r^)!1^|^TION 

From the sketch of the elastic carve, 

Qch — |3i — Tct and = tcb — /3« 

However, since the elastic curve i# continuous through point C, 

wv 

Bch = ^CR 

Hence, 

TCL ^ TcR 

Since these ara ^ill small angles, it is permissible to consider that 
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u 

(a).' 




pL = 
Pn = 


II 

Sr — Sc 
Ir 


(bi ' 


If the bending-moment diagram were converted inlo an M/EI diagram, 
TCL and TcR could be evaluated easily by means of the second momeilV^ 


area theorem, 

TCL 


TCR 


Let 


(91l<.)t = jl''M^LdxL 
{Mo)r = dx's 


'i 


{c) 


. (U-4) 

% ^ 

.^1 


Substituting from Kq. (Il l) in Kq. (c) and then from Eqs.^) and 
(c) in (tt), we obtain tlie so-called "" ihree-momenl equation,** i 


If L O 1 f I _L I If 

Ml t + 2 wc I y- + 7“ ) + = “ 7-7^ 


I 




where the load terms are 






(Jl« = + 


6( imo)B 

Ir 


4 


(14-^IS) 


In using these equations, note particularly that. 

(1) Ml., Me, and Mr are plus when causing tension on the lower 
fibers. 

(2) Ji,, 8c, and 8« are plus when upward from the original position. 
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(3) £o and (Ro are load terms dependent on th^ iQa^ in the 

spans LC and C/?, respectively. V » ' 

(4) The Mo diagram for a member is the bendii\g*moTlfient diagram 
drawn for the member if it is assumed to be a simple end-supported beam. 
(DUo) L represents the static moment of the area under this diagram, taken 
about an axis tlirough the left end, while (^Rlo)i? represents the static 
moment about an axis through the right end. The sign of both these 
static moments depends simply on the sign of the ordinates of the Mo 
diagram. 



ra;-CONCENTRATED LOAD 



r6;-FULL UNIFORMLY DISTRIBUTED LOAD 
Fig. 117 


In tlie special case where II = Ir 
MlIl 4- 2Mc{Il + Ir) + MrIr = —£>o ~ 


/, Eq. (14*5) simplifies to 




Hbiioad terms in the cases of full uniform load and concentrated load 
^^IK^own in Fig. 14 -7. 

A Application of Three-moment Equation, The thrce- 

pmoient equation is applicable to any three points on a beam as long as 
l0|lc are no discontinuities, such as hinges in the beam within this 
potion. In applying the equation to a continuous beam, if we select 
three successive support points as being L, C, and /?, the deflection terms 
on the right-hand side of the equation will be equal cither to zero or to 
the known movements of the support points. We thus obtain an equa¬ 
tion involving the moments at the support points as the only unknowns. 

In this manner, we may write an independent equation for any three 
successive support points along a continuous beam. We shall obtain n 
independent equations involving n unknown support moments, which 
may then be obtained from the simultaneous solution of these equations. 
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There is a slight ambiguity in hand^g a fixed end on a conlinuous beam, 
but the technique of solving such problems is explained in tlie illustrative 
examples that follow. 

The analysis of continuous beams by this method is straightforward. 
Be careful, however, to follow the sign convention noted in Art. 14 
Likewise, be careful to use consistent units, particularly when tliere are 
movements of the supports. 


Example 14*16 Compute the reactions and draw the hending-moment diagram for 
this beam: 

Apply Eg. (/4-5), taking a, 6, and c as 
Ly Cy and /?. 

Ma = 0 , M, = ?y Me = Oy 

«a = 56 = 5c = 0 

£. - . !,M. 

ffl, = - 5,$32 

0 + 2 W .(9 + jg ,)+0 

-2y2SS 5yS32 
I i.5I 

54M6 - -6yi56y Mb = 



Example 14*17 Compute the moments at the support points of this beam. E and^- 
are constant. t 



Consider a', a, and b as LyCy and /?. 

o ^ „ (wm(.?2) 


In this casCy there are four uhkMM* 
moments May Mby Mcy and 
equations are therefore required^ A fixed 
end may be handled by replacing Uhy an 
additional span of essentially zero length ai 
shown. The required equations may then 
be obtained by applying Eq. (iti^7) four 
separate timeSy considering L, C, R in 
turn as indicated. 

5o' = 5a = 56 = 5e = 5<j = ^ 


8){12){32) . ( 6 )(/ 5 )( 5 )( 25 ) 

20 ' 20 
mib + 20Mc « -1y330.5 


iy330.5y 


AVa - 0 













14-« 
slope-dejlecftgiii 
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ment of the ^Slope-deflection Equation. The 
! /d was presented by Prof. G. A. Maney in 1915 as a 
general method i(fbc used in the analysis of rigid-joint structures. This 
method extended the use of equations, originally proposed by Manderla 
and Mohr for computing secondary stresses in trusses. It is useful in its 
own riglit; and even more important, it provides an excellent means of^ 
introducing the method of moment distribution. 

The following fundamental equations are derived by means of the; 
moment-area theorems. Thus, these equations consider distortion ^ 
caused by bending moment but neglect that due to shear and axial stress. * 
Since the effect of axial stress and shear distortion on tlie stress anally sis 
of most indeterminaUi beams and frames is very small, the error that 
rcisults from using these equations as a basis for the slope-deflection 
method of analysis is also very small (for corroboration, see the results 
of Example li lt). The fundamental slope-deflection equation is Sin 
expression for the moment on the end of a member in terms of four quan¬ 
tities, viz., the rotation of the tangent at each end of the elastic curve of 
the member, the rotation of the chord joining the ends of the elastic curve, 
and the (‘xternal loads applied to the member. It is convenient in the 
application of this equation to use the following sign convention: 

1. Moments acting on the ends of a member are positive when clock¬ 
wise. 


2. Let 6 be the rotation of the tangent to the elastic curve at the end 
of a member referred to the original direction of the member. The 
angle 6 is positive when the tangent to the elastic curve has rotated 
clockwise from its original direction. 

3. Let ^ be the rotation of the chord joining the ends of the elastic 
curve r^rred to the original direction of the member. The angle ^ 
is positive when the chord of the elastic curve has rotated clockwise from 
its original direction. 

In designating the end moments, two subscripts will be used; tl\|g^e 
subscripts together designate the member under consideration, and the 
first one designates the end of (he member to wliich the moment is applied. 
For example, Mab designates the moment acting on the A end of member 
AB\ Mb Ay the moment on the B end of that member. The 0 angles will 
be designated by one subscript indicating the end of the member. The 
}// angles will be designated by two subscripts indicating the chord and, 
likewise, the member. 

Using the above notation and convention, consider a member AB 
that has a constant E and I* throughout its length and that is initially 

* It is theoretically possible, of course, to set up the slope-deflection equation con¬ 
sidering the effect of variable /. 
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straigiit. Suppose that this member is acted upon bjfjthe positive end 

moments Mab and Mba and any condition of an applied'Ibpad, as shown in 

Fig. 14 -8. Let AB he the elastic curve of this beam and A^B' represent 

- , its original tjmstrained position. 

Any had/ng . ^ j i 

and '^ab are positive as 

shown. 

The bending-moment diagram 
for this member may be con¬ 
sidered to be the superposition of 
three separate effects: the con¬ 
tribution of each of the end 
moments acting separately, which 
is given by the ordinates of the 
triangular portions, A/' and Af"; 
and the contribution of the applied 
load acting by itself with the end 
moments removed, which is given 
by the ordinates Mo. In other 
words, the Mo ordinates are the 
ordinates of the simple beam 
bending-moment diagram. The total bending moment at any point will 
be the algebraic sum of A/o, A/', and Af", but for this present derivation 
is easier to consider these lliree contributions separately. 

If the bending-moment diagram is converted into an MfEI diagram, 
and may be evaluated by the second moment-area theorem. 
Then, 






A _ I TIT 

6EI 3E/ El 

iEI 6EI Ei 


(a) 

(b) 


hich (OT<,)ii is the static moment about a vertical axis through A 
•area under the Mo portion of the bending-moment diagram and 
is a corresponding static moment about an axis through B. 
alizing that the angles and distortion shown in Fig. 14-8 are 
illy so small that an angle, its sine, and its tangent may all be con- 
equal, we see from the figure that 




Aa /I # \ 

-J- Tb ^ Ob ^ ypAB * 


Ab 


^ ta ^ Oa yffAB 


{C) 
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Solving Eqis.'' 
ing in the 


(6) simultan^dusly for Mab and Mba and substitut- 
expressions for Aa/L and Ab/L from Eqs. (c), we 


obtain 


Mas 


^ i2eA + eB- i4'AB) + ^ [(^o)a - 2{^o)b 

iET 2 

Mba = "jj" {203 + — 3^ab) + 2^ [2(9no)A (snfto)^] 


(d) ' 


Up to this point, the condition of loading has not been defined, and 
Eqs. (cf) are valid for any condition of transverse loading. The last 
term in brackets in each of these equations is a function of the type of 
loading, and it is important that its physical significance be recognized. 
Suppose that Oa, Ob, and ypAH are all equal to zero. Then the last terms 
of EqS'. (d) are, respectively, equal to the moment at the A end and the 
moment at the B end of the member. If, however, Oa, Ob, and are all 
equal to zero, it means physically that both ends of the member are 
completely fixed against rotation or translation and, therefore, that this 
member is what we call a fixed-end beam. These last terms of Eqs. (d) 
are therefore equal to the so-called “fixed end moments.” Calling fixed 
end moments FEM, 


FEMab = [(9TIo)a - 2(S(II»)b] 

FEMka = ^ [2(s(n:„)A - (3 ii<,)b] 


(14-8) 


Substituting in Eq. (d) from Eqs. (14-8), we obtain 

' Mau = ^ {20a + Ob - 3^xb) + FEMaib ) 

2FT ( (14*9) 

Mba = --J— {20b + ^a — 2\I/ab) + FEMba \ 

Closer inspection of Eqs. (14 -9) reveals that these two equations can^ 
be summarized by one general equation by calling the near end of a 
member N and the far end F. Also, if we let 

Knf = sliffness factor for member NF = (14'IW 

Lsf 


then the fundamental slope-deflection equation may be written as follows* 

Mnf = 2EKnf{20n “h Of — 3^Ari»') "h (14*11) 

Of course, the FEM may easily be determined for aify given lopidj^. 
If, in addition, the rotation of the t&ijgent at each end and the rQ||tiion 





i 


€ 


1 1 I ri ic 


^BA 

-) m 


^BC 


3 f 

Mcs-O 

-)C-i 
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, "X ^ 4s4 . . 

fote again x|iS sign convention to be used in applying the slope- 
Dtion method* Note also that the above equations have been 
^ed for a nieioiber that is initially straight and of constant E and L 
>l4*12 Appliidation of Slope-deflection Method to Beams and 
Frames. Consider first the application of the slope-deflection method to 
continuous beam problems, such as the beam shown in Fig. 14-11, the 
supports of which are assumed to be unyielding. Think of this beam as 
being composed of two members, AB and JSC, rigidly connected together 
at joint B. We could write expressions for the end moments at each end 
of each member, using Eq. (14-11). 

These four end moments Mab, Mba, 

Mbc, and Men would then be expressed 
in terms of the 0 and angles and the 
FEM, wliic'li could be computed from 
Eqs. (11 12) and (14-13). 

Since the supports are unyielding, 
we know in this case that 0 a, ^ab, 
and ypBc arc all equal to zero. Further, 
since members BA and BC are rigidly connected together at joint JB, the 
tangent to the elastic curve at the B end of member AB must rotate with 
respect to its original direction algebraically the same amount 6b as the 
tangent at the B end of member BC, Only the values of 6b and 6c are 
unknown, therefore, and involved in the expressions for the four end 
moments. If we could in some way find the values of 6b and 6c, we could 
then compute all the end moments; and, having them, we could compute 
by statics any other moment, shear, or reaction we desired. In other 
words, the stress analysis of this beam would be reduced to a problem^in 
statics if we knew the values of 6b and 6c. 

In this case, we are able to solve for these two unknowns by virtue of 
tlie fa(',t that there are two convenient equations of statics wdiich these 
end moments must satisfy. These equations are obtained by isolatii|^ 
joints B and C as shown in Fig. 14 -11 and writing the equations SAf = 0 
for each of these joints. Thus, 


Fig. 14 11 


From ^Mb = 0, 
0 . From SA/c = 0, 


A/ba + A/bc = 0 
A/cJ9 = 0 


By substi^ 
moments 
tions invi 
equations 

t’ The%i 



[ting, in these two equations the expressions for the end 
^iie4 by applying Eq. (14-11), we shall obtain two 
two unkiiowns Bb and $o. After solvini'^ 
ultalieously for these unknowns, we ^all then be 
end Aments and complete the streps ipp«i}ysis of 
al numerical Elution of such a prol:^^, is illust 
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Example 14*19. In Example 14*20, these ideas have been extended and 
applied to a case where the supports move. 


Example 14*19 Compute the reactions and draw the shear and hending^moment 
diagrams for this beam. Unyielding supports. 



Analyzing the 6 and ^ angles^ 

Ba - 0, ^06 ~ ** 0 

0b Be =? 

K., =-I = K, K^ = ^=>2K 

FEMia = + = +2«.S*' 

FEMu --37.5*' 

FEMet = +57.5*' 

Using Eq. write expressions for 

the end moments 

Mob = 2EKBb - i9.2 

Mba = ^^EKBb + 28.8 

Mbc = SEKBb + ^KBc - 37.5 

Mcb = 8 EKBc + ^EKBb + 37.5 


Isolate joints b and c; write the joint equations; and substitute for Mba, Mbc, etc. 


ZMb = 0, Mba + Afic = 0 /. i2EKBb -f ^sEKBc -8.7 ^0 (f) 

Mcb-25 =0 ^EKBb + 8 EKBc + i2.5 = 0 (2) 

Solving Eqs. (i) and (2), we find 

EKBb » +iM5 , eKBc = 

Hence^ substituting back in end-moment expressions^ 




M.^ = +2.95 - 19.2 - -16.2F ' 

Mi. = +5.99 + 28.8 = +3't.78 ^' 

Mu = +11.96 - 9.2lt + 57.5 = -36.78> ^ 
M* - -/9.49 + 5.98 + 57.5 - +25^' 


TA« remaininn resuUt may be computed by elaliet. 


Diacussioat 

The earUtleoer portion cd adds no complications since the bending moment in this 
portum is $kdMfy determinate. The cantilever does, however, affect the Joint equation of 
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'K '' 

Joint c. When isolating joints^ assume unknown moments to be positive (i.e., to act 
clockwise on the end of the member and therefore counterclockwise on the end of the joint 
stub). Any known moment, however, should be shown acting with its known value in its 
known direction. 

A convenient way of handling the K factor is to select one K factor as a standard and 
express all others in terms of this. 

Units will always be consistent if all values are substituted in kip and foot units. 

An alternate way of handling the cantilever effect is to reason that the moment of c causes 
tension in the top fibers of the beam and therefore acts clockwise on the c end of member 
be. Hence, Mcb =* +55 kip-ft, which is the same result as stated by Eq. (2) above. This 
method fails, of course, if there is more than one member with an unknown end moment 
connected to this joint. Note that the final results satisfy Eqs. (f) and (2). This check 
does not verify the work prior to setting up these equations, of course. 


Example 14*20 Compute the end moments for the beam in Example i^4‘i9 caused 
only by the following support movements {no load acting): 

Support a, vertically O.Oi ft down, rotates 0.001 radian clockwise 

Support b, vertically 0.0^4 ft down 

Support c, vertically 0.0175 ft down 

Assume E = 30 X 10^ kips per sq in., I = 1,000 in.* 


In this case, 

e. = +0.001, = 9:PA-M 1 = +0.003, 


but 


$b - ? and 


^be — — 


{O.OU - 0.0175) 


15 


= -0.0015 


There are no load.^; therefore all FEM*s are zero. Using Eq. {lei’ll) to write expressions 
for end moments. 


Mab = 2EK{0.002 + - 0.009) = 2EK9b - O.OUEK 

Mba = 2EK{2db 4- 0.001 - 0.009) = /4EK9b - 0.016EK 

Mtc - 2E{2K){2db + 0e + 0.00^45) - SEKOt -f ^EKdc + 0.0I8EK 

Ma = 2E{2K){2eo + Ob + 0.0045) = 4EK9b + 8EK9c + 0.018EK 


From the Joint equations, 

SMb « 0, Mba + Mbc = 0, 12EK$b + ^EKdc + 0.002EK - 0 (f) 

SA/c « 0, Mcb '= 0, 4EK9b + 8EK9c + 0.018EK = 0 {2) 

Solving Eqs. (!) and (2) simultaneously, 

Ob = +0.0007 Be = -0.0026 

Therefore substituting back 

Mab “ -0.0i26EK = -262.^ ^ 

Mba « -0.0i32EK = -275.0 *^' 

Mba - +0.0132EK « +275.0*' 

M^^ 0 - 0 
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since 

EK = 30 X m X im X 

Discussion: 

In this type of problem, he particularly careful to insert the correct signs for the known 
$ and 4/ angles. Also be careful to keep units consistent. 


Consider the rigid frames shown in Figs. IF 12a to d. Suppose that 
we neglect the eliange in length of tlie members due to axial stress, as is 
usually permissible in rigid frames, and consider only the ellVct of bend¬ 
ing distortion. With this assumption, it is easy to show in (^ach of these 
four frames that the ^ angle is zero for every rniunber (with the exception 


\B_Ji 


(a) 




B _ C 





<eJ 


% 


rm 




A B C D 


rat 





Fk;. 14 12 


of the statically determinate cantilever portions, of courst')* In Fig. 
14-126, for example, neglecting the axial change in length of members AB 
and B/iJ, it is obvious that joint B cannot move unless the su[)ports move. 
If joint B does not move, we can reason in the same mannc^r that joint C 
cannot move. The \p angles must therefore be zero for all live nuunbers 
AB, BC, CD, BE, and CF. 

At any particular joint, the 6 angle will be the same for the ends of all 
members that are rigidly connected together at that joint. In Hk' case of 
this frame, therefore, there will be only four unknown 6 angl «‘H, Oa, Bb, Be, 
and Bo. Hence, using Eq. (14-11), we shall obtain expressions for the 
end moments involving these four B angles as the only unknowns. Since 
we may write a joint equation SM = 0 at each joint where there is an 
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unknown 6 wc are thereby able to obtain four equations containing the 
four 6 angles as unknowns, in the same manner as in Example 14 19. 
After solving for the values of these 6 angles, we may substitute back to 
obtain tlie values of the end moments, thus reducing the remainder of 
the stress analysis to a problem in statics. 

In effect, we have shown that the slope-deflection solution of any 
frame in which there are no unknown rp angles is essentially the same as 
that of a continuous beam. The solution of the frame in Fig. 11- 12e is 
likewise in this category, provided that both the make-up and the loading 
are symmetrical. In this special case, the deflections will also be sym¬ 
metrical and therefore there can be no horizontal deflection of the column 
tops. As a result, the yp angles of all 
three inenib(‘rs are zero. 

In the most general type of rigid 
frame, both unknown d and unknown 
}p angles are involved even when we 
consider only the ('fleet of bending 
distortion. In other words, there 
ar(i bolh joint rotations and chord 
rotations, or “sidesway.” Several 
examples of such frame's are shown 
in Fig. 14-15. Certain new ideas 
rnusl be introduced to handle such 
problems. For this purpose, con¬ 
sider the frame shown in Fig. 1 4* 13. 

If the supj)orts are im>ielding, 
there are only t^^o unknown 0 angles, 

6h and 6c. In this case', however, there is nothing that would prevent 
je)int B from me)\ing. Since we are neglecting distortion due to axial 
stress and since the che)rd rotations of the members are small, joint B 
moves essentially perpendicular to member AB, or, in this case, hori¬ 
zontally. Suppose that this movement is A. In the same manner, we 
should reason that joint C at the top of column CD must likewise move 
horizontally. Since the axial change in length of BC is also neglected, 
the horizontal movement of C must also be A. 

The deflected position of the chords is shown by the dashed lines in 
Fig. 11-13. Note that these dashed lines indicate, not the elastic curve 
of the frame, but simply the chords of the elastic curve. From the 
sketch it is apparent that 



= 0 
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arul tlierefore 



4 

5 




In this case, th(*refore, the ^ angles of the members of the frame may all 
be expressed in terms of one indepeiuhmt unknown, which we can call 
Applying l^i- i^lMl) in this case leads to expressions for the end 

moments that involve Bb, Be, and 
as unknowns. Two of the three 
equations required to solve for these 
unknowns may be obtained from 
the familiar joint equations at 
Joints B and C. The third inde¬ 
pendent equation of statics that the 
end moments must satisfy must be 
obtained in some other manner. It 
may be derived as follows: Isolate 
each of the columns by cutting 
them out just below the girder and 
just above the foundation as shown 
in Fig. 14 • 14. Likewise, isolate the 
girder by cutting it out just below 
the top of the columns. Then, 
taking moments about the base of each isolated column, 

^Iba ”1" 20//i = 0 (ct) 

A'Icd “h 20H2 = 0 ( 6 ) 

Likewise from SF* = 0 on the girder, 





Fig. 14-11 


Hx + i/a = 5 (c) 

Substituting for Hi and II 2 in Eq. (c) from Eijs. (a) and (6), we obtain 

Mab + Mba + 0.8Mx>c + 0.8Mcz> + 100 = 0 (d) 

which is the required third independent equation of statics. From the 
two joint equations and this so-called “shear equation,” we are able to 
arrive at three equations from which we can solve for Bb, Be, and and 
then to complete the solution as in previous problems. 

Examples 14 -21 and 14 -22 illustrate the slope-deflection solution of 
certain typical frames where sidesway is involved. 
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Example 14-21 Compute the end moments and draw the bending-moment diagram 
for the frame: 


Analyzing the $ and ^ angles^ 


Ojt, ^ Od "" ^BC " 0 
$c ™ 7 


Ob 
Kab 
FEXfuc ** — 
FElSdcB ~ "h 


4 'JiB 


Kcd — = K, Kbc = 


yl/CD 

20 




{ioo){8)m^ 

( 20 )* 

{i00)(8)H12) 


(20)^ 


= -288^' 


+192^ 


Using Eq. 


Mas 

Mba 

Mac 

Mcb 

Mcd 

Mdc 

Joint B: 


2EKeB - SEKyPi 
hEKOa — OEKypi 
12EKdB + GEKdc - 288 
12EKec -f- GEKdB *f t92 
tiEKdc GEKypi 
2EKec - eEK^Pl 


^fcB "h hdcD — 500 “ 
•. GEKOb + iGEKBc 
- GEK^i - 308 -- 0 



( 2 ) 


20^^ B 


XMb •« 0, Mba + Mbc = 0 
i6EK$B + 6EKec - 6EK<l>i - 288 -0 

(i) 

Joint C: 


M 






2>. 


JET 

*H2 


tSi 


SA/c » 0, 

JJcB SOO 

Shear equation: 


Col. AB, Mab + Mba 4- I5//i - 0 

Col DC, Mdc -f Men + iOIh - 0 

Girder, Hi + Ht ^20 

/. Mab + Mba 4* Mcd 4“ Mi>c+500*“0 (3) 

Solving Eqs. (/), (2), and (3), 



Then, 


EKOb •* 

+ 18.63 

EKBc ■= 

4-20 00 

EK}fi *** -|-22.34 

Mab - 

-.90.0*' 

Mba * 

-5.9.5*' 

Mac - 4-50.2*' 

Mcb ■■ 

4-55f.O*' 

Mcd ■■ 


Af DC » - O 2 V 0 *' 
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Discussion: 

Note that the dashed lines in the first sketch indicate the deflected position of the chords 
of the elastic curve of the columns, not the elastic curve itself. 

When vcwious portions of a frame are isolated as shown in the second sketch, alt 
unknown end moments should he assumed to be positive, i.e., to act clockwise on the ends 
of the members. Shears and axial stresses may be assumed to act in edher direction, of 
course; but it having been assumed that a force such as Hi acts in a certain direction on one 
isolated portion, it mimt be assumed that the force acts consistently on any .suhsegucntly 
isolated portions. 

When plotting bending-moment diagrarm for such frames, plot the ordinates on the 
side of the member that is in compression under the moment at that section of the frame. 


Example 11*22 Compute the end moments and draw the bending-rnornent diagram 
tor this frame: 


too''C 



To analyze rk-angle relationships, imagine 
that the members are te/n/xwarily disconnected 
at the joints and then reassembled one by 
one. First connect member AB at the base 
If the chord of this member did rotate an 
amount the B end would move essentially 
perpendicular to AB along the path BB'. 
Translate member BC parallel to itself so 
that the B ends of AB and B(s can he con¬ 
nected together at point B'. If the chord of BC 
were now rotated, the C end would nuwe along 
a path Cy'C/ perpendicular to its original 
direction. Likewise, if member CD were 
connected to the supfwrt at D and the chord 
were rotated, the C end would have to move 
along a path CC' perpendicular to (JD. The 
C ends of menil}ers BC and ('D could be 
joined at point (7 where these paths intersect 
Then, 

, _ A _ A _ 10 , 

Lab {cos a)LAB W i3 ^ 

, C"C' ^ ^ 

-- To 

, _ CC' _ A _ A 8 . 

“ Lcd~ (co* P)Ud ^5 ~ 13*'^ 
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Therefore all ^ angles can be expressed in terms of one unknown^ Since Oa = Bd 0 , 
{he independent unknown are Ost Be, and 


ATab = ^ = 20 = K, Kbc = = 30 = i.5K, Kcd = ~ = i.5K 

All FEM's are zero since no loads are applied between joints. Applying Eq. {1/4‘il), 


XcB = g = i.5K 


I^Iab = 2EKBb — ^^'i:iEK\pi 
Mua = ^iEKBb - 

^ibc = GEKBb SEKBc “h 9EK\J/\ 
A/c’/* = HEKBb "h bEKBc “h 9EKyf/i 
Mcd = GEKBc — 

A/dc = 3EKBc — 


Joint B: 


XMb ™ 0, I^Iba 4“ ^Jbc — 0 

A iOEK0B + SEKOc + 'iJSSEK^i = 0 

(/) 

Joint C: 



SA/c =* 0, Mcb 4‘ Mcd — 0 

3EK0B + DEK0C + 3./,62EK,h = 0 

(2) 

Shear eciiiation: (ajI. AB, wA/a = 0, 

Mab + Mb A + 20//, - SF, = 0 

(a) 

Col. Cl), i: Md = 0, 

Mbc "i" 3Ici> "t~ 25//2 — iOV, = 0 

(6) 

Girder, Z Me — 0, 

Mba "h Mcd 4" /OF, = 0 

(c) 

:i:Fy = 0, 

F, = F, 

(rf) 

= 0. 

//, + H, = fOO 

(e) 


Substitute in (a) and ib)for W, Fj, and Ihfrom (c), (d), and {e); then eliminate Hi from 
the modified Eqs. (a) and {b); and obtain 

Mab + 2.3Mba 4 - 2.1 Mcd + O.SMdc + 2fi00 = 0 
or' 

U.2EKBb 4* 15EKBc - 3i.292EK4^i - -2,000 (3) 

Now solve Eqs. (/), {2\and {.'{) in the following tabular form: 

- ^ ^ —j — - 

Eq. Operation EKBb 4“ EKBc 4 Eh\f/i —corwt.XlO~~ Check 


-i-17.385 
-{-18.7462 
-25.092 
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7.982EK0r = 5.357 - 6.i59 = -0.S02. KKOc = ~-0.t0()5 
SEKBb - -5.357 -i- '*>359 + 0.404 = -0.59't, EKOjj - -0.1980 

The above results are for constants that are O.Oi of the actual constants. The actual 
results are iOO times the above. 

EKBb == - /O jg » EKOc = - i0>05 , EKrf^i = ■^5%0i 

The end moments are therefore 



A/a« -= -39.0 ~ 2'iO.O = -J79J>^^ 

Mba = -^9.2 - 240.0 = -379.2^' 

Mbc = -118.8 - 30.2 -f 46\V.”/ ”= + 319.1 ^' 
Mcb = -59.'t - 6*0.4 + 40^./ = -f'v4^.7*^ 
A/cd - -6*0.4 - 288.1 == ^3fi8.5^'^ 

= -m2 - 26'^./ = - 318 . 3 ^' 


Discussion: 

When analyzing the relations between the \J/ angleSy be sure to record the proper signs for 
themy thus indicating whether the chord rotates chwhivise or eonnterelockivise. 

In this probleniy the solution of the simultaneous equations has been carried through 
in detail to illustrate a tabular procedure that is very convenient when there are three or 
more simultaneous equations to be sohed. The important features of this procedure 
are as follows: 

1. When eliminating an unknowny select the equation having the highest coefficient in 
that column. Operate on this equation so as to obtain several reduced versions of ity each 
version adjusted so as to match the coefficient of the unknowny which is being eliminaledy 
in one of the original group of equations. Proceeding in this manner tends to minimize 
errors rather than to increase them. 

2. Keep track of the operations performed on each equal ion y to facilitate checking. 

3. In the check columuy record the algebraic sum of all the coefficients and constant 
terms in each equation. Operate on this figure the same as on all other terms in an equa- 
tion. After any operation, the new sum of the coefficients and constant terms should be 
equal to the new figure in the check column. Note that this is a necessary check but is not 
sufficient to catch occasional compensating errors. 

4. The order of magnitude of the constant should be adjusted so as to be of the same 
order as the coefficients of the unknowns. This is done to make the check column most 
effective. After the solution of the equations is completedy the values of the unknowns 
may then be adjusted to give the answers corresponding to the actual constants. 


By this time, the student should have started comparing the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of the different methods of stress analysis. He 
should have begun to form some idea as to when to use one method and 
when to use another. For example, he should study the structures in 
Figs. 14 12 and 14 15 and decide in each case whether the approach 
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using superposition equations or Castigliano’s theorem is or is not superior 
to the slope-deflection method. 

The amount of computation is more or less proportional to the square 
of the number of simultaneous equations involved in the solution. 
Generally speaking, the superior method is that invoking the fewest 
unknowns. Thus, comparing the superposition-equation approach 
with the slope-deflection method consists largely in comparing the number 
of redundant stress components with the number of unknown 6 and ^ 
angles. 



fa) (b) (c) 



(g) 

Fig. 11-13 


14*13 Fundainciilals of the Moment-distribution Method. 

The moment-disiribulion nu'thod is an ingenious and convenient method 
of handling the stress anal>sis of rigid-joint structures.^ All the methods 
discussed previously involve the solution of simultaneous equations, 
which constitutes a major part of the computational >\ork when there 
are more than three or four unkno>Mis. Tlic method of moment dis- 

' The inonicnt-distributioii method was presented by Prof. Hardy Cross in an 
article in Trans. ASCE, vol. 96, Paper 1703, 1032, and in several prior publications 
and is without a doubt the most im{>ortanl contribution to structural analysis in 
recent years. 
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Iribution usually does not involve simultaneous equations and is ofteii 
much shorter than any of the methods already discussed. It has the 
further advantage of consisting of a series of cycles, each converging on 
the precise final result; therefore the series may be terminated whenever 
one reaches the degree of precision required by the problem at hand. 

If we refer to Eq. (14 11), the fundamental slope-deflection equation, 
we observe that the moment acting on the end of a member is the alge¬ 
braic sum of four separate effects, viz,: 

1. The moment due to the applied loads on the member if it is a 
fixed-end beam, i,e,, the FKM 

2. The moment caused by the rotation of the tangent to the elastic 
curve at the near end 

3. The moment caused by the rotation of the tangent to the elastic 
curve at the far end 

4. The moment caused by the rotation of the chord of the elastic 
curve joining the two ends of tlie member 

Since the end moment is the sup>erposition of these four effects, it is 
suggested that it might be possible to allow' them to take place separately 

and thus arrive at I heir sum total. 

To simplify the pn^sent discussion, 
>ve shall confine our attention to struc¬ 
tures which are compos(*d of prismatic 
members, i.e., members which have a 
constant I throughout their length; and 
also to structures in which there is no 
joint translation and in which, there¬ 
fore, the ^ angl(‘s are all ecpial to zero. 

Consider such a structure as' that 
shown in Fig. 14 *16. If the supports 
are unyielding, there is no joint rotation 
at a, d, c, or e, but there will be some 
joint rotation at b when the load is applied. However, suppose that 
we first consider the unloaded structure and imagine that we temporarily 
apply an external clamp which locks joint b against rotation. Then, if 
the load is applied, fixed end moments will be developed in member ab 
and these may be computed from F^qs. (14 13). 

The moment FEM^a causes a counterclockwise moment on the locked 
joint 6. If the clamp is released, this moment will cause the joint to 
rotate counterclockwise. When this joint rotates, certain moments are 
develop)ed throughout the length of all members meeting at this joint. 
The joint will continue to rotate until sufficient end moments are devel- 


JO' 


i..m 








^ 41 6 


31 


\2I 

e 


10 ' 


/o' 


Fig. 14-16 
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oped ill the b ends of these members to balance the effect of FEMbo* Of 
course, simultaneously certain end moments have been developed in the 
far ends of these members. When equilibrium is established at joint 6, 
the structure in this case will have attained its final distorted position 
and the total end moment at the ends of the various members will be 
the algebraic sum of the fixed end 
moment and the moment caused 
by the rotation of joint 6. 

The procedure outlined above is 
essentially the moment-distribution 
method. It is convenient to adopt 
a certain terminology to simplify 
the description of the above proce¬ 
dure. We are alread y familiar with 
the term used to describe the end 
moments developed when the loads 
are applied to the structure \Nith all 
joints locked against rotation— 
such moments are fixed end mo- 
merits. When a joint is unlocked, 
it will rotate if the algebraic sum of 
the fixed end moments acting on 
yie joint does not add up to zero; 
this resultant moment acting on 
the joint is therefore called the 
unbalanced moment. When the 
unlocked joint rotates under this 
unbalanced mofnent, end moments 
are developed in the ends of the 
members meeting at the joint. 

These finally restore equilibrium at 
the joint and are called distributed 
moments. As the joint rotated, 
however, and bent these members, 
end moments were likewise developed at the far ends of each; these are 
called carry-over moments. 

Before evaluating these various moments numerically, it is desirable 
to adopt a convenient sign convention. Three different conventions arc 
in use in the literature, but the authors prefer to use the same convention 
as that previously suggested for the slope-deflection method, viz,, end 
moments are plus when they act clockwise on the ends of the members. 

Expressions for the fixed end moments have already been developed 
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in Art. 14*11. The unbalanced moment acting on a joint n is simply the 
algebraic sum of the end moments at the n end of all members that are 
rigidly connected to this joint. 

Some further analysis is necessary to explain how to compute 
the distributed moments. Consider the structure in Fig. It -16 under the 
condition where joint b is unlocked and allowed to rotate under the 
unbalanced moment M. The structure distorts as shown *n Fig. 14 17 
and develops distributed moments Mba, ^tc., which restore tlie 

equilibrium of joint b. These distributed moments, being unknown, are 
assumed to be positive and therefore to act clockwise on the ends of the 
members and counterclockwise on the joint. The unbalanced moment 
M is assumed to be the resultant of positive fixed end moments and there- 
fore also acts counterclockwise on the joint. Since = 0, 

Mba + Mbe + -Ifw + ^he + A/ = 0 (tt) 

However, the distributed moments may be evaluated by means of Kq. 
(14 11), it being noted in this cas(' that da — Ba — dc — de = ^ and that 
all ^ angles are zero. 

^ha ~ iEKahBb 

j\^bd — ^:KKbdBb 
^Ihc — -il'^RbcBb 
^fbe ~ XhjKbrBb 



By substituting in Eq. (a) from luj. (6), we can solve for Ob, substitute this 
value back in Eq. (6), and obtain expressions for Mba, etc. For example, 


Mba = 


+ Kbd + Kbc + Kbe 


My etc. 


or, in general, the distributed moment in any bar bni is given by 



where the summation is meant to include all members meeting at joint b. 
Let 

DFbm = distribution factor for the b end of member 6m = (14 -14) 

Then, 

Mbn. = -DFbmM (14 15) 

Equation 14*15 may be interpreted as follows: 

The distributed moment developed at the b end of member bm as joint b is 
unlocked and allowed to rotate under an unbalanced moment M is equal to 
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the dislribuiion factor DFbm times the imbalanced moment M with the sign 
reversed. 

An expression for carry-over moment must also be developed. Con¬ 
sider any member, one end b of which has rotated $b, developing a dis¬ 
tributed moment Mbm as shown in Fig. 14 *18. It should be noted that, 
as joint b was unlocked and allowed to rotate, the joint at m remained 
locked and therefore dm is equal to zero. Since y/zbrn is also zero, applying 
Eq. (14*11) leads to the following: 

Mhm = AEKbm^b and Mmb = 2EKbmdb 

Hence, 

Mmb = (14* 16) 

or, in words. 

The carry-over moment is equal to one-half of its corresponding distributed 
moment and has the same sign. 

We have now developed all the fundamental ideas and relations 
required to solve the simpler ^ 

moment-distribution problems. x 

Note, however, that the above 
discussion is restricted to struc- „ 

lures composed ol prismatic 

members. These ideas are extended to members having variable I in 
Art. 1M5. 

14*14 Application of Moment Distribution to Beams and 
Frames. For the first illustration of the application of moment dis¬ 
tribution, consider the continuous beam shown in Fig. 14 19, the sup¬ 
ports of which arc unyielding. In this case, the \f/ angles of both members 
are zero, and support a is permanently locked against rotation. Suppose 
that joints b and c are temporarily locked and the loads are applied, 
thereby developing the following fixed end moments: 

FEMaft = —9.6 kip-ft; FEM^c = —18.75 kip-ft 

FEMbo — "1"14.4 kip-ft; FEMc* = -f-18.75 kip-ft 

In preparation for unlocking joints 6 and c and distributing the unbal¬ 
anced moments, the stiffness factors K are computed, and from them the 
distribution factors at these joints arc evaluated. 

At 6: XK = 0.3/, DF^a = DFtc = H 

At c: XK = 0.2/, DFcb = 1 

These distribution factors are then recorded in the appropriate box on 
the working diagram in Fig. 14*19. All the computations for the end 
moments are recorded on this diagram, the numbers referring to a particu- 
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lar end moment being recorded in a column normal to the member and 
running away from the member on the side first encountered in proceeding 
clockwise about the joint. Such an arrangement of the computations is, 
of course, not imperative but will be found highly desirable for frames. 

After recording the fixed end moments, joints b and c are successively 
unlocked and allowed to rotate gradually into their equilibrium positions. 
Upon unlocking joint c, it rotates under an unbalanced moment of +18.75 
until a distributed moment of —18.75 is developed to restore equilibrium. 





'to.ot 

'*‘007 

+0,Z9 

■*2.29 

-96 


•19 89 


H' 


■*004 

-006 

■*025 

•036 


HSJ 
-2.29 
•*9 /S 
•9.38 
-/6.7S 






■*■14.4 

+ 1675 

+ 4,56 

-16 75 

+ 0.76 

+ 4.56 

+ 0.13 

-4.56 

+0.02 

+0.76 
-0 76 

4/9.69^' 

+0.12 




0 


Fig, 14-19 

Joint c is relocked in this new position and a line is drawn under the 
— 18.75 to indicate that the joint is now in ecpiilibiium. As joint c 
rotated, a carry-over moment of one-half of the distributed moment was 
developed at the b end of member 6c, or in this case — 9.88. 

If joint 6 is now unlocked, it will rotate under an unbalanced moment 
equal to the algebraic sum of the two fixed end moments at this joint 
and the above carry-over moment, or —13.73. Using the appropriate 
distribution factors, the distributed moments that restore (equilibrium are 
computed and are found to be -+-4.58 and -f-9.15, they are recordcid and 
underlined, indicating that the joint is now in equilibrium. Relocking 
this joint in this new position and recording the carry-over moments 
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developed at a and c by the rotation of joint 6, leads to +2.29 and +4.58, 
respectively. 

Returning now to joint c and unlocking it a second time, it will rotate 
under an unbalanced moment of +4.58, developing a balancing dis¬ 
tributed moment of —4.58. Again half of this distributed moment is 
carried over to the b end of this member. Joint c is locked in its new 
position. Now unlocking joint b a second time, it will rotate under an 
unbalance of —2.29, developing distributed moments of +0.76 an<| 
+ 1.53, which in turn induce carry-over moments at a and c of +0.3o 
and +0.76. 

We may proceed in this manner, unlocking first joint c and then 
joint b, until the effects are so small that we are willing to neglect them. 
This problem has been carried through more cycles than required for 
practical purposes simply to illustrate the procedure. After the moment- 
distribution procedure is completed, the final end moments are obtained 
by adding algebraically all the figures in the various columns. 

Th(^ convergence in the above solution has been rather slow owing to 
the fact that joint c is a hinged end and continually throws back sizable 
carry-ov(‘r monnmts to joint b. Whenever there is such a hinged end at 
the extremity of a structure, the convergence may be improved by 
modifying the above procedure as indicated in Fig. 14-20. 

We start out as before, locking all joints against rotation, applying 
the loads, and developing the fixed end moments. Again as a first step, 
we unlock joint c, and let it rotate and develop the distributed moment of 

— 18.75, which then carries over —9.38 to joint b. At this point, we 
leave joint c unlocked so that it can rotate freely and hence can develop 
no (Mid moment. Under these conditions, when we now proceed to 
joint b and unlock it, it will rotate under the unbalanced moment of 

— 13.73 witfl the joint c unlocked instead of locked. Physically, this 
means that member be is not as stiff as it was previously and hence does 
not take so much- of the unbalanced moment. We shall now evaluate 
just how much its stiffness has been reduced. 

Refer to Figfi 14-16 and 14-17 and the development of an expression 
for distributed moineiil's. Suppose that the support at c were a roller or 
hinge support instead of a fixed support. Then, there would be a ^ angle 
at c as well as b under the action of the unbalanced moment M, but uMcb 
would be equal to zero. Upon applying Eq. (14-11), the previous 
analysis would be modified as follows: 

Mch = 4tEKbc0c + 2EKhc^b = 0 


= - 


2 


from which 
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and then 

iV/»c = + 2EK^6c = %EKue, = = mKl,d^ 

where, 

= reduced stiffness factor = ^iKbc (14-17) 

Hence, our previous expressions for distribution factors may be used for 
this new case provided that a reduced stiffness factor instead of the 
usual stiffness factor K is used for a member where the far end is hinged. 

We shall therefore revise the distribution factors at 6, using the 
reduced stiffness factor for member be. 

At b: XK = 0.25/, = 0.4, DF^c = 0.6 

As a result, distributed moments of 4-5. t9 and 4-8.24 arc developed to 
balance the unbalanced moment of ~ 13.73. There is no carry-over to 



-6,85^' 

■^2.75 

-9,6 


-/9.S9^ ' 

i^824 

-938 

-/87S 


-H4 4 
/ 5,49 

^19,89^* 


■{Ibbr 

i-/8.75 
-18 75 

0 


Fig. 14‘20 


c, of course, since this joint was left unlocked. There is the usual carry¬ 
over, though, from b to a. In this particular case, our solution is now 
complete since joint c lias not been unbalanced by the unlocking at b. 
All joints arc therefore in equilibrium and will not be disturbed if 
the temporary locking device is permanently removed from joint 6. 
Adding up the various columns will, in this case, now give us the exact 
end moments for this beam. 

The revised procedure will not always give exact results as it did in 
this problem, but in any case it will give more rapid convergence than 
the original procedure. Example 14*23 is designed to illustrate the 
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(14-14] 

applicatioA of the above ideas to a somewhat more elaborate structure 
that does not involve any unknown chord rotations. In Example 
14 • 24, these ideas are extended to cover a case where the ^ angles are not 
zero but their values arc known. 


Example 14*23 Compute the end moments and draw the bending-moment diagram 
for this frame. Unyielding supports. 



Distribution factors: 


3.0 At /), ZK - 3.788 

0.4/7 DFdc = 0.330 

0.4/7 DFdj = 0.2/2 

0.167 DFde = 0.24^ 

1.000 DFdi - 0.212 

1.002 

Fixed end moments: 


At B, ZK - 2.8 
DFha = 0.268 
DFuc - o.m 
DFBO ~ 0.286 

T.oob 


At C, zK 
DFc6 
DFcd 
DFcii 


FEMab = 
FEMbc = 
FEMcd = 


(J0)(0)(4)* ^ , 

-(/O)^- 

(3) a 6)^ 


12 

{mi 2) 

8 


= -04*' 


.70*' 


FEMba = + - +43.2*' 

FEMcb - +04*' 

FEMpc = +30*' 


Cantilew moment, 


Afjir = -(i0)(6) - -CO*' 
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Moment distribution: 




In this structure^ when the loads are applied after all the joints have been locked against 
rotation^ a moment will he developed at the E end of the cantilever^ in addition to the usual 
fixed end moments at other fxjinls in the frame. The moment of 60 kip-fl contributes to 
the unbalanced moment at joints Ky just as a fixed end moment would. 

Note that the cantilever arm has no restraining effect on the rotation of joint K; that isy 
in effecty its stiffness factor is equal to zero. Any unbalanced moment is therefore carried 
entirely by the other members that meet at this joint. 

Following the modified procedurey all hinged extremities must be unlocked first. This 

includes not only joints A and II but also E. 

The remaining joints are unlocked in turn and gradually rotated into their equilibrium 
""positions. If in doing this we start with the joint which has the largest iinlxifanced 
momenty the convergence of the solution will be somewhat more rapidy although the final 
results are independent of the order in which the joints are unlocked. 
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Example 14*24 Solve Example using moment distribution. 


Suppose that we temporarily lock all 
Joints against rotation and that we then 
introduce the specified support move- 
meats, so that 

Oa = -\-0.001 radian 
^o6 = -\-0.003 radian 
4'bc = --0.0015 radian 

In effect, we have bent the members and 
developed certain initial end moments 
that can be evaluated by using Eq. 
{1^4-11), or 

Ma, = 2E(0.1I)(0.002 - 0.009) 

= -0.001/ii: I = -292^^ 
Mun = 2E{0.1I){0.00i - 0.009) 

= -0.0016EJ = 

Ahc = 2E{0.2I){i-0.00'/5) 

= -JtO.OOlSEI = 

A/.6 = 0.0018EI = 


El = 30 X m X -f~ 
1 '/// 


- 208,333 kip-ft^ 


The remainder of the solution is handled 
in exactly the .^arne manner as if these 
initial end moments were fixed end 
moments. Thius\ the disfribiUion, etc.., 
is done exactly as it was in Fig. 1^-20. 


E^a/T K^07T 



Once we iiiulerstaiid the fundamental philosophy of moment distribu¬ 
tion and the details of its application to the cases discussed above, it is 
quite easy to extend these ideas to more complicated cases involving side- 
sway, i.e., unknown ^ angles. Consider, for example, the frame shown 
in Fig. 11*21. In this case, there is nothing to prevent a horizontal 
deflection of the column tops. In addition to rotation of joints B and C, ^ 
we therefore have certain unknown chord rotations developed in the' 
columns. 

In order to handle this problem by moment distribution, w e may break 
it down into two separate parts. First, suppose that we introduce a 
horizontal holding force /? wiiich prevents any horizontal movement of 
joint B. With the structure restrained in this manner, we can apply 
all the given loads that are applied to the members between joints ami 
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determine the resulting end moments by moment distribution just as 
we would for any structure that involved no sidesway. Having the end 
moments, we can then back-figure the holding force R by statics. This 
part of the solution is called Case A in Fig. 14 • 21. 

In the second, or Case B, part of the solution, we imagine that we lock 
the joints against rotation, push on the frame at joint B, and introduce 
some arbitrary horizontal displacement A. We can then analyze the ^ 
angles thus introduced into the columns. Using Eq. (14-11), we can 
compute the corresponding initial end moments developed in the mem¬ 
bers. These end moments will be expressed in terms of BA; but since 
A is arbitrary, we can let EA equal unity or any convenient amount and 


/O^ /O^ 



/O^ 



Ho/djoinf S ; 
Prevent sidesway 
Fig. 14-21 



Push Joint JBI 
Introduce sidesway 


obtain numerical values for the initial end moments. If we then unlock, 
distribute, and carry over through several cycles at joints B and C, we 
shall arrive at a set of end moments for the frame. Again by statics we 
can back-figure the force P that has pushed the frame into this position 
and developed these end moments. 

We are now in a position to superimpose the Case A and Case B 
parts of the solution so as to obtain the answers for the specified loads. 
To simplify the discussion of this superposition, let us assume that B 
was computed to be a force of 2 kips acting to the left and P a force of 
6 kips acting to the right. We must take the Case A moments as they 
are, since some of the external loads for this case are the same as the 
specified ones; but we can combine these results with any multiple of 
the Case B results that we desire. Using the assumed values for B 
and P, if we take twice the Case B loads and superimpose them on the 
Case A loads, we shall obviously obtain the specified load system. The 
final answers for the end moments are therefore obtained by adding 
algebraically twice the Case B moments to the Case A moments. 
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Example 14*25 Compute (he end moments in this frame: 


At B, Kab = 

Kbd — 20 
2A: = 35 
At D, Kub - 20 
KIe = ^5 
Klc = i2 
2/<: = 47 


DFba = 0.420 
= 0.571 

BF I) B — 0.420 
- 0.319 
DFuc = 0.255 



Case A: Prevent side.nvay. Hold frame at joint B. 


FEMbd = -250 
FE1\4ub — -\~250 

-j52a!i! 



By isolating columns^ horizontal reactions at .1 and C may be computed. Then, applying 
'ZH — 0 to the entire structure, we fiAd the holding force at B to be 8.70^ acting toward the 


left. 

Case B: Introduce sidesway I)y pushing 



at point B, having first temporarily locked all 
joints {including C) against rotation. Com¬ 
pute initial end moments from Eq. {l^-ll). 

Mab = ^^BA = -6A’(/5) = -6E\ 

Mco = Mdc “ -€E{t6) - -e,.8E£A 

Ul EA = tOO; (hen 

Mas = Mba = —000 

ttfcD ®= Mdc — —400 
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Combination of Case A arul Case it: IM k = factor by which we must multiply the 
case B solution. Then^ 

66.0k - 8.70 = 50, k = 0.^ 
final re.siills = case A + {k) {rase It) 

Mab = +78.9 - 6^' Mnc = - 196.7 - 

Mba = +157.8 - A//,,; = +2.V.0 + 20.7 = “ 

AfflD = -157.8 + 310.5 - +/-5^7*' -f ^ 

Mdb = + 176.0 = 

Discussion: 

When computing the initial end moments developed by a chord rotation, note that 
all joints, including hinged sup/Hjrts, are assumed to be locked against rotalion. Note 
further that the stiffness factor K, not the reduced stiffness factor A'^^ is used in these 
computations. 

The reduced stiffness factor is used only to compute distribution factors and for no 
other purpose. 

The end moments produced by any given horizontal load acting by itself at Joint B 
can be computed by straight proportion from the Case li part of the solution. 


The ideas illustrated by Example 14 • 25 may be applied without modi¬ 
fication to any frame involving only one independent ^ angle. Space 
limitations prevent extending these ideas to frames involving more 
than one independent yp angle, but the extension is not difficult. In a 
frame having n independent yp angles, or, as they are often called, n 
degrees of freedom, we may break the problem down into a Case A 
solution plus n other cases in each of which only one independent yp 
angle is allowed to occur at a time. Then n simultaneous equations 
must be set up and solved to find the n factors that are to be used in 
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superimposing these n eases on the Case A solution, l^ach of th<‘se 
equations is similar to the equation written in Example 14-25 for this 
purpose. 

An alternate procedure that does not require simultaneous equations 
can be used for cases involving sidesway. In this method, we introduce 
joint disphu^ernenls at the same time as we apply the loads that develop 
fixed end moments. After each cycle of distribution, we clieck the 
equilibrium equations and back-figure the joint loads. If the joint loads 
do not agree with the given ones, we introduce some additional joint dis¬ 
placements, carry through another cycle of distribution, check the forces . 
again, etc. 


11-15 Momenl-dislribution Method Applied to Nonprismalic 
Mem hers. Tlie fundamental philosophy of the moment-distribution procedure 
developed in Art It 13 is appli(‘al)le to any beam or frame whether composed of 
members of constant or v arying E and /. The 
expressions for fixed end moment, stiffness 
factor, and carry-over moment are derived 
specifically, howevcT, for members of constant 
E and / and are not applicable to non- 
prismatic members. We shall now develop 
new expressions for these ({uantities for (he case 
of orujinally straight members of varying E and I, 

1. Carry-over factor C: The carry-over 
moment is tlic moment induced at a fixed end 
of a memb('r when the opposite end is rotated 
by an end moment. It is convenient to express 
the carr>-over moment at B as being ecpial to 
the applit-fl moment at A multiplied by the 
carry-over factor ('ah, the order of the subscripts indicating the direction in which 
the effect is carried over, i.e., from A Xo B in this case, or 



Al/tA = Cah^Jau (4*18) 

f>om this ecpiation, the carry-over factor could be defined as the end moment 
induced at the fixed end of a member \^hen the opposite end is rotated by an 
end moment of unity. For a prismatic member, the carry-over factor is 
Note flirtlier that Cah is eijual to Cba only when a member is symmetrical about 
its mid-point 

An outline of the procedure for computing the carry-over factor in any given 
case follows: (Consider any member AB as shown in Fig. 14-22, and apply a 
moment of unity at .4, thus inducing a moment Cab at B, The resulting deflec¬ 
tion of point A on the elastic curve from the tangent at B is equal to zero. Upon 
applying the sedond moment-area theorem, the static moment of the composite 
M/EI diagram taken about an axis through point A must therefore be equal to 
zero. Cab may easily be evaluated from this equation. 
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2. True stiffness factor A': Let us refer to Art. 14 • 13 where the evaluation of 
distrihated moments is discussed (page 418) and consider that Figs. 14 • 16 and 
14 17 now represent structures composed of nonprismatic members. In consider¬ 
ing the effect of the rotation of joint B under the unbalanced moment M, we can no 
longer evaluate the distributed moments by Eq. (14• 11). We can write, however, 

Mba — K'baBb 
Mbc = K^BcBct etc. 




where K'ba, K'bc, etc., are called the true stiffness factors for the B end of member 
BA, for the B end of member BC, etc. From these equations, the true stiffness 

factor K'ba may be defined as the end 
moment required to rotate the tangent 
at the B end of member BA through a 
unit angle when the far end A is fixed. 

For a prismatic member, the true 
stiffness factor is iEK. Note that K, 
previously called simply the “stiffness 
factor” of a member, gives the relative 
value of the true stiffness factors for 
prismatic members. Perhaps K 
should have been called the “relative 
stiffness factor,” but this term is used 
so much that it is desirable to keep it 
as short as possible. Note further 
that, in general, a member has a different true stiffness factor at each end; only 
w'hen the member is symmetrical will the true stiffness factor be the same at 
each end. 

The true stiffness factor K'ab for the A end of member AB shown in Fig. 
14 *23 may be computed as follows: By definition, an end moment of K'ab applied 
at A will rotate the tangent at A through 
a unit angle when the far end B is fixed. 

Upon applying the first moment-area 
theorem, the net area under the com- 
piosite M/El diagram must therefore be 
equal to unity If Cab has previously 
been computed as described above, K\b may now be determined from this 
equation. 

3. True reduced stiffness factor K'^: The true reduced stiffness factor 
may be defined as the end moment required to rotate the tangent at the A end 
through a unit angle when the far end is hinged. K'^ab may easily be computed 
by proceeding as follows, provided that K^ah, Cab, and Cba have already been 
computed:Consider a bar AB, and suppose temporarily that we lock the B end 
against rotation. A moment of K'ad applied at the A end would produce a 
rotation of A of unity and induce a carry-over moment at the far end of CabK'ab> 
If we now lock the A end in this position and unlock the B end, the latter end 


^AB 


("a 




B 


Fig. 14-24 
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will rotate under the unbalanced moment CabK'ab and develop a distributed 
moment of —CabK'ab- As a result, a carry-over moment of —CbaCabK'ab is 
induced at A. The member will now be in the distorted condition shown in Fig. 
14 • 24, and the total end moment at A will be equal to the true reduced stiffness 
factor K'^ab- Hence, 

K'^ab = K'ab{1 - CbaCab) (14 19) 

For a prismatic member where both Cab and Cba are equal to one-half, we see 
from Eq. (14 • 19) that K'^ab is equal 
to three-fourths of A'ab, as it should 
be. 

4. Check relationship involving 
stiffness and carry-over factors: A useful 
relationship between stiffness and 
carry-over factors may be derived 
and used for checking purposes. 

Consider the member AB shown in 
Fig. 14 -25, where it is acted upon by two separate loading systems (I) and (II). 
Applying Betti’s law, we find that, 

CabK'ab = CbaK'ba (14-20) 


I 



Fig. 11-25 


This expression proves very helpful when used as a check on the values of the 
carry-over and stiffness factors. 

5. Distribution factors and distributed moments: If we complete the evaluation 
of distributed moments using the expressions in Eqs. (a) of this article and pro¬ 
ceeding as in Art. 14 • 13, w-e obtain an expression for the distribution factor which 
is the same as Eq. (14 • 14) except that true stiffness factors A' are substituted for 
the stiffness factors A. 

6 . Sidesway factor: It is likewise easy to develop expressions for the sidesw ay 
factor J that may be used to compute the initial end moments developed by a 

chord rotation, ^^'e can write the 





following expressions 
moments; 

MaB — Jab4^ab 
Mba == Jba^ab 


for such end 


(U-21) 


The sidesway factor Jab may be 
defined as the end moment develoix'd 
at the A end of member AB by a chord 
rotation of unity, both ends of the 
member being locked against joint 
rotation. For a prismatic member, the sidesway factor is —6EK, The sidesway 
factor will be the same at each end only when the member is symmetrical. 

The sidesway factor for member AB in Fig. 14 *260 may be expressed in terms 
of stiffness and carry-over factors by reasoning as follows: Suppose that the 
fixity is removed from the A and B ends temporarily and that the menil>er is dis- 
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placed as shown in Fig. 14*266. Now lock the A end and rotate the B end until 
Ob is restored to zero, thus developing end moments of — K'ba at B and — ChaK'ba 
at A. Lock the B end in this position and rotate the A end until 6a is likewise 
restored to zero, thus developing end moments of —K'ab at A and —CauK'ab 
at B. The member will now be in the same condition of distortion as shown in 
Fig. 14-260, and the total end moments 
will be equal to the sides way factor, or 


Jab = —{K'ab + CbaK'ba) 
J BA = —{K^ba + CabK^ab) 


(14*22) 


7. Fixed end momenis: The fixed end 
moments in a nonprismatic member may 
be computed as follows: Consider member 
AB acted upon by any loading. Assume 
temporarily that the load is applied to this 
member acting as an end-supported beam. 

For this condition, compute the resulting 
rotations of the tangents Oao and Obo, using the moment-area theorems. Then 
if we imagine that w'e lock the B end and rotate.the A end back to a zi*ro slope, 
and then lock the A end in this position and rotate the B end back the resulting 
end moments will be found to be 



FEM^B = —K'abOao + CbaF' BiO/io 1 

FEMba = -^K'baObo - CabK'abOao f ^ ^ ^ 

8. General remarks: The above expressions are strictly applicable only to 
members the axes of which are originally straight. Thcry may be used with 
satisfactory accuracy for members with slightly curved axes provided that the 
structure is arranged so that the axial thrust developed in such members is 
relatively small. Consideration of more accurate expressions for curved mem¬ 
bers is beyond the scope of this book. 

14* 16 Stress Analysis of Statically Indeterminate Space Frameworks. 
Statically indeterminate space frameworks may be analyz('d by means of super¬ 
position equations or Castigliano’s theorem. Fundamentally, the stress analysis 
of such structures by these methods is accomplished in exactly tla; same manner as 
for an indeterminate truss. The detail of the analysis is more tedious, of course, 
for the stress analysis of the statically determinate primary structure is more 
complicated when it is a three-dimensional framework instead of a planar truss. 
All the ideas discussed above for indeterminate trusses are applicable here, but a 
detailed extension of these ideas to indeterminate space frameworks is not within 
the scope of this book. 

14*17 Deflection of Statically Indeterminate Structures. Once the 
stress analysis of an indeterminate structure has been complet(3d, then the 
strains and the resulting deflections of the structure may be computed without 
difficulty by the same procedures as those discussed and applied to statically 
determinate structures in Chap. 13. 
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For example, suppose that we have computed the bar stresses and the cor¬ 
responding changes in length of the members of the truss shown in Fig. 14‘28a, 
due to a given loading. Suppose that we then wish to compute the resulting 
vertical deflection of joint / by the method of virtual work. We could proceed 
in the usual manner and apply a unit vertical load at joint/of the actual structure 
shown in Fig. 14 • 28a. This load would cause Fq stresses in most of the bars of 
the indeterminate truss. After these stresses had been computed, we could apply 
Eq. (13 -5) and compute the required deflection of joint/. But this procedure, 
though straightforward, is laborious since most of the bars of the truss are 
involved in the computations. 

Deflection computations for indeterminate structures may be simplified 
considerably if we simply recognize that the redundants of such structures have 
been computed so that the stresses, strains, 
and deflections of the primary and actual 
structures are identical. Deflections may 
be computed, therefore, by using the stati¬ 
cally determinate primary structure rather 
than the actual indeterminate structure. 

It is much easier to use the primary struc¬ 
ture, of course. For example, in the above 
structure, suppose that we use the primary 
structure shown in Fig. 14 *286 and proceed 
to compute the vertical deflection of joint/ 
by the method of virtual work. In this 
case, the unit load at joint / would develop 
Fq stresses in only four bars, namely, e/, 

/jy, eF, and Fg, As a result, when Eq. 

(13 *5) is af^plied, only these four bars con¬ 
tribute to the sum of Fq AL, the computa¬ 
tions being thus tremendously reduced in 
this particular case. 

To some, a descriptive explanation such as is given above is not adequate, 
and they prefer a mathematical demonstration. Although it will not be done 
here, it can be proved mathematically that the results are identical whether the 
unit Q load is considered to be applied to the actual indeterminate structure or to 
the statically determinate primary structure. 

Physically, it seems obvious that the deflections computed for the right span 
of the actual structure must be identical with the deflections of tliis portion iso¬ 
lated as a simple span and considered to be acted upon by any given external loads 
and also by external forces corresponding to the bar stresses in the members cut 
by the isolating section as shown in Fig, 14*28c. These ideas are even more 
obvious from a phy^sical viewpoint in the case of the deflections of a continuous 
beam. In such a structure, it seems perfectly natural to isolate each span and 
compute its deflections by considering it as a simple end-supported beam acted 
upon by any loads which act in that span and also by end moments which are 
equivalent to the bending moments at the corresponding support points of the 
actual continuous beam. 
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14*18 Secondary Stresses in Trusses. In Chap. 4, it will be recalled 
that the elementary stress analysis of a truss is based upon the following assump¬ 
tions: 

1. The members are connected together at their ends by frictionless pin 
joints. 

2. All external loads and reactions (including the weight of the members) are 
applied to the truss at the joints. 

3. The centroidal axes of all members are straight, coincide with the lines 
connecting the joint centers, and lie in a plane that also contains the lines of 
action of all the loads and reactions. 

A stress analysis based on these assumptions leads to the determination 
so-called “primary stresses.** 

Stresses caused by conditions not considered in the primary stress analysis are 
called secondary stresses. Of these the most important are caused by the fact 
that the joints are rigid and hence the members are not free to change their rela¬ 
tive directions when the truss is distorted. Several classical methods^ are avail¬ 
able for making approximate analyses for secondary stresses. This problem can 
likewise be solved very efficiently by means of moment distribution. The latter 
method is the only one that will be discussed here. 

A truss with rigid joints is actually a rigid frame. Theoretically, we could 
analyze such a frame by the use of superposition equations or Castigliano’s 
theorem, considering distortion due to both bending and axial stress. Such struc¬ 
tures would be so highly statically indeterminate, however, that it would not be 
practical to carry through an exact stress analysis. We have already noted that 
the deflect if )n of the joints is primarily a function of the axial stresses in the 
members since the bending of the members has only a second-order effect on 
their axial cliange in length. Further, it can be shown that the axial stresses in 
the members of a truss with rigid joints are essentially the same as those in an 
ideal pin-jointed truss, i.e.j that the presence of shears and moments in the mem¬ 
bers has a small effect on the axial stresses.^ This suggests that the axial stresses 
and the resulting joint deflections can be computed assuming the truss to be pin- 
jointed. If the joint deflections are known, all the ^ angles of the members can 
be computed and the remainder of the problem solved either by slope deflection 
or moment distribution, in the same manner as for any frame in which only the 
joint rotations or d angles are unknown. 

The 'solution of a secondary stress problem using moment distribution may be 
outlined as follows: 

1. Compute the bar stresses, i.e., primary stresses, assuming the truss to be 
pin-jointed. 

2. Compute the joint deflections and the corresponding chord rotations of 
the memlxjrs. This can be done conveniently by means of the Williot method or 
the angle-change procedure used in Example 14 26. 

^ A very comprehensive paper on these methods was presented by Cecil Vivian 
von Abo, Trans. ASCE^ vol. 89, 1926. 

* See Parcel, J. I., emd G. A. Maney, “Statically Indeterminate Stresses,*’ Ist 
ed., Chap. VII, John Wiley & Sons, Inc,, New York, 1926. 
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3. Compute the initial end moments developed if all the joints are locked 
against rotation and then the above joint deflections and chord rotations intro¬ 
duced. Likewise, compute any unbalanced moments that may act on the joints 
as a result of eccentricities of the bar stresses. 

4. Distribute and carry over through as many cycles as is necessary. The 
final end moments thus obtained will be the first approximation of tlie secondary 
end moments, from which the secondary stresses can be computed. From these 
end moments, the shears in the members can be computed as well and also, by 
statics, new values of the bar stresses in the members. 

^5. If these new values of the bar stresses are markedly different from those 
ilPnputed in step 1, repeat steps 2, 3, and 4, and thus arrive at a second approxi¬ 
mation for the secondary stresses. 

This procedure is illustrated by Example 14*26. 


Example 14-26 Compute the secondary stresses in the members of this truss. 



( 2 ) Working lines of members aB 
and BC lie on of channels. 

Step I: Primary bar stresses and stress intensities shotvn on line diagram. 
Step 2: Compute ^ angles using angle changes computed by Eq. {13 • iih). 
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Then^ E\f>ce = 0 EypaB — 

EAbcC “ — 19.30 EAaBb = 

E4.Bc = -{-19.30 E^^Bb = T^l 

EAscb — “f" 2.91 EAbBe = "i" 4.2/ 

Er^be ~ -{-16.39 EypBe — -{-19.30 

EAsbc “ 7.12 EAcbc = —10.20 

E\pBb — -{-23.31 E^/bc ” -{-29.30 

EAabB — — 32.63 EAbcc — -{-29.30 

Eyj/ab — -{-76.16 ErpCe — 0 

EABab — -{-23.23 

E^/aB — -{-^7.91 


In this case, \lcr is known to equal zero by 
symmetry. All these yp angles are there¬ 
fore oriented correctly. However, any 
yp angle may he assumed to be zero and 
all other yp angles computed to correspond. 
This is obviously permissible since it 
means in effect that the truss has been 
rotated as a rigid body which does not 
alter the condition of stress. 



Step 4: DUlribuie, carry over, and obtain secondary end moments. These end moments 
are underlined. With the section moduli known, it is simple to compute the 
secondary stress intensities from these. 
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^224 2 ^IS9e^'' 



- 0.3 - 02 

-760 4 -J66S 


Note in this ca^ie (hat hrcaiLse of symmetry only half the truss needs to be considered: 
further^ it is known, therefore, that joints C and c do not rotate. These joints never 
have to be unlocked. 


11-19 Supplcmontary Remarks—Symmetrical and Antisymmet- 
rical Loads, Elastic Center, and Column Analogy. In presenting an 
cleniontary discussion of any subject, the writer must draw a rather arbitrary 
lino i)etweon the fundamental and advanced aspects of the field, since there are 
always marginal topics that may or may not be included. It is desirable, how¬ 
ever, to mention some of these topics briefly so as to suggest transitional reading 
material for I hose who intend to study further. 

Here and there in previous discussions we have mentioned and used symmetry 
to a limited extent. Whenever we are dealing with a symmetrical structure, we 
should always be on the alert to utilize symmetry as elfcctively as possible. For 
example, consider the closed-ring type of structure shown in Fig. 14 *29. Strictly 
speaking, this structure is indeterminate to the third degree. If both the frame 
and the loading arc symmetrical about both the x and the y axis, however, then 
we can reason front symmetry that the shear is zero and the axial stress is 6 kips 
compression at the mid-point cross section of the girder. Only the moment 
remains unknown. Because of symmetry, therefore, only one statically indeter 
minate quantity remains, instead of three. 

The gain from symmetry in the abov^ situation suggests that w’e can gain 
considerable simplification even when we liave an unsymmefrical load acting on a 
symmetrical structure. Consider such a situation as that shown in Fig. 14*30. 
Suppose that this frame (called a “Vierendeel truss”) is symmetrical about the 
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vertical axis only. Consider the solution of the frame under the given unsyin- 
metrical load as shown in Fig. 14 * 30a. If the slope-deflection method is used, 
there is a total of 11 unknowns—8^ and 3^ angles. Suppose that the load is 
broken down into two separate systems, one a symmetrical system shown in 
Fig. 14 • 305 and one an antisymmetrical system shown in Fig. 14 • 30c. Obviously, 
the sum of these two systems is equal to the given load, and therefore the sum 
of the results for the two separate systems is equal to the results for the given 
load. 




Fig. 11-30 


Let us now compare the computational work of analyzing the structure for 
the given unsymmetrical load with the sum of the computational works for the 
symmetrical and antisymmetrical loads. F'or the case of the symmetrical loads, 
there are only five independent unknowns—four d angles and one ^ angle—since, 
by symmetry, 

6m ** — 6h *= — 6^ = — 6/ = cols = — 0, 

For the case of the antisymmetrical loads, there are six independent unknowns— 
four 6 and two ^ angles—since in this case, by antisymmetry, 

6m “ 6df 6b = 6c, 6c — 6h, 6/ = 6g, yj/cf * 

Since the computational work is roughly proportional to the square of the number 
of unknowns, using symmetrical and antisymmetrical loads almost cuts the oom- 
potational work in half. This idea is very useful when we are dealing with 
tynunetrical structures and deserves further study.^ 

* Newell, J. S., Symmetric and Anti-symmetric Loadings, Civ, Sng,, April, 1939, 
pp. 249-2.51. Andr^b, W. L., Das 9 >» U Verfahren, R. Oldenbourg, Munich and 
Berlin, 1919. 
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The so-called “elastic center” is another useful idea that we have not dis¬ 
cussed.^ The elastic-center technique is applicable to the closed-ring type of 
structures; a frame such as that shown in Fig. 14-31 would be classified as this 
type if we consider the ground as being the closing side of the ring. We may 
analyze this structure by means of superposition equations, selecting the redun- 
dants as shown in Fig. 14 *316, which is the same selection as that used in Exam¬ 
ple 14 • 14. Proceeding with this solution involves three simultaneous equations 
of the following form: 

Aao + Xa^aa + Xbhdb “I" Xcbae = 0 

Abo + Xa^ab + XbBbb + = 0 

Aeo *+• XaSae + Xb^be + Xcdee = 0 

If we can select the three red undents in such a manner that Sabt and Sb^ are all 
equal to zero, then each of these equations will contain only one redundant and 
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we will not have to solve them simultaneously. We can do this if we apply the 
redundants at some point o as shown in Fig. 14 *31c, where the two coordinates of 
point o and the inclination a of the x axis are selected so as to make 8abf dae* and 
Sb€ all be equal to zero simultaneously. The redundants acting at point o are 
assumed to be connected by two rigid (nondeformable) arms to the two sides of 
the cut in the girder. Note that the two sets of redundants in Figs. 14*316 and 
e are statically equivalent but do not have the same values, of course. 

The detailed calculations involved in using this elastic-center procedure are 
found to be similar to Amputing static moments and products and moments 
of inertia of areas. Prof. Hardy Cross recognized this and suggested organiz¬ 
ing the computations ^s in computing the stresses in a column subjected to com¬ 
bined bending and direct stress. He called this suggested procedure “column 
analogy.”’ 

14*20 Problems for Solution. 

Problem 14*1 Find all the reactions of the structure shown in Fig. 14*32, 
using superposition equations as the basis for the solution. L/A ^ 1 for all 
members. 

' Fifb, W. M., and J. B. Wilbur, “Theory of Statically Indeterminate Structures,” 
pp. 114--120, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 

’ Cross, H., and N. D. Morgan, “Continuous Frames of Reinforosd Concrete,” 
^John Wiley & ^ns, Inc., New York, 1932. 
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Problem 14-2 Compute the stresses in the members of the truss shown in 
Fig. 14 33, using the superposition-e(iuation method. Cross-sectional areas of 
members, in scpiare inches, are shown in parentheses. 

Problem 14-3 Using superposition ecjnations, compute the stress in the 
tie rod ad of the structure of Fig. 11 31. Cross-sectional areas of tlie ineml)ers, 
in square inches, are shown in parentheses. 




Problem 14-4 Using superposition equations, compute the stress in all 
members of the arch of Fig. 14 35. Cross-sectional an'as in scfuare inches are 
shown in parentheses; E = 30 X lO^kipsper sq in.; € = 1/150,000 per "’C. 

Problem 14*5 Find the horizontal component of the right reaction of the 
arch in Prob. 14 -4, due to each of the following conditions: (n) IiuT<‘ase of tem¬ 
perature of 50°F in bars ah, be, cd, de. No change in remaining bars, (h) If bars 
he and cd are 34 in. too short and bar r/is in. too long rawing to errors in fabrica¬ 
tion and it was necessary to force them into phuie. (r) If the supports settle as 
foUows: 

Left support: Vertical = 0.48 in. down 
Horizontal = 0.24 in. to left 
Right support: Vertical = 0.24 in. down 
Horizontal *= 0.36 in. to right 
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Problem 14*6 Using the superposition etiuations as a basis for the solution, 
draw the shear and bending-moment diagram for the beam shown in Fig. 14 • 36, 



Fig. 14-36 


(a) due to load shown; (b) due only to the effect of a vertical settlement of supptjrt 
h of 0.24 in. and a clockwise rotation of support a of 0.005 radian; 

^ = 30 X 10’ kips per sq in. 

Problem 11*7 Draw the bending moment diagram for the frame shown in 
Fig. It 37. Us(‘ Casligliano’s theorem as a basis for the solution. Consider 
only the effect of bending distortion. 



Fig. It 37 Fio. 11 38 


Problem It*8 Compute the reactions of the structure shown in Fig. 14-38. 
Neglect distortion due to direct stress. E and I are constant. 

Problem 11*9 ('ompule the reactions on the structure shown in Fig. 14 -39. 
Neglect distortion due to direct stress. E and I are constant. 



Fig. It-39 Fig. lt-40 

Problem 14* 10 Draw the shear and bending-moment diagrams for member 
AB of the fraiiK* showm in Hg. 14 • 40. Neglect distortion due to axial stress. 

Problem 14*11 Referring to Fig. 14 41, draw the bending-moment curve 
for the beam A R, using Castigliano’s theorem. 
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Fig. 14-41 Fig. 14-42 

Problem 14*12 Referring to Fig. 14 *42, compute the axial stresses in the 
members of the king post truss, due to the load shown. Also, draw the bending- 
moment curve for member AC. 

Member AC: A = 12 sq in. and / = 432 in.^ 

Member AD: A ~ 3 sq in. 

Member DC: A = 3 sq in. 

Menad)er BD: A = 2 sq in. 





Fig. 14 43 

Problem 14*13 In the structure shown in Fig. 14 *43, the cross-sectional 
areas of members, in square inches, are shown in parentheses; E = 30 X 10* kips 
per sq in.; I of beam == 4,000 in.^ Compute the stress in the tie rod, which is 
connected to the beam and the truss by hinged ends. 

Problem 14*14 Compute the reactions of the structure shown in Fig. 
14 44. 
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Problem 14*15 Refer to Fig. 14 *45. Compute the end moments in all the 
members of this frame, using the slope-deflection method. Draw the moment 
curves for members A B and BD, 

Problem 14*16 Refer to Fig. 14*46. Compute the end moments in all 
members of this frame, using the slope-deflection method. Draw the shear and 
moment curves for member ah. 



Solve both parts of Proh. 14 *6, using the slope-deflection 


Problem 14*17 
method. 

Problem 14*18 Using the slope- 
deflection method, find all the end 
moments and support reactions of the 
frame shown in Fig. 14 *47., 

Problem 14* 19 Using the slope- 
deflection method, find all the end 
moments and support reactions of the 
frame shown in Fig. 14 *48. 



Fig. 14-48 
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Problem 14*20 Refer to Fig. 14*49. Using moment (listril)ution, compute 
the end moments in ttie members of this frame, and draw the shear and moment 
curves for member AB. 



Fig. 14-49 Fig. 11 30 


Problem 14*21 Solve both parts of Prob. 116, using moment distribution. 
Problem 14*22 Refer to Fig. 11 30. Find the end moments of this frame, 
using the moment-distribution method. 



Problem 14*23 Compute the end moments in the members of the frame 



shown in Fig. 14*51, using the 
mornent-distribiit ion met Ik )d. 

Problem 14*21 Refer to Fig. 
14 *52. Find the end moments in the 
members of this frame, using the 
moment-distribution method. 


Fig. 14-53 
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Problem 14*25 Refer to Fig. 14 -53. Find the end moments in this frame, 
using the moment-distribution method. 

Problem 14*26 For the frame shown in Fig. 14*54, draw the bending- 
moment curves, using the moment-distribution method. 



Problem 14*27 Consider the beam shown in Fig. 14 *55, in which I = 500 
in.^, A = 30 sq in., and E = 30 X 10^ kips per scj in. Compare the solution of 
this problem by the theorem of three moments, slope deflection, and superposition 
equations. Hints: To wliat degree is the beam indeterminate? Can you find 
the horizontal reactions by three moments or slope deflection? Which method 
do you consider to be superior? I low many simultaneous equations are involved 
in each solution? 

Problem 14*28 Determine the number of independent d and ^ angles in 
eaoh of the structures shown in Figs. 14*12 and 14 *15. 



CHAPTER 15 


INFLUENCE LINES FOR 

STATICALLY INDETERMINATE STRUCTURES 

15•! Introduction. In Chap. 14, various methods of analyzing 
indeterminate structures are discussed; in all cases, however, the struc¬ 
tures are subjected to some particular condition of loading. Often 
it is necessary to analyze an indeterminate structure for the effect of a 
movable or a moving load. In such cases, it is convenient to prepare 
influence lines or influence tables for the various stress components, 
since from these we can determine both how to load the structure to 
produce a maximum effect and likewise the magnitude of this maximum 
effect. 

In Chap. 6, the preparation and use of influence lines for statically 
determinate structures are discussed. In such cases, we found that after 
a little practice we could draw an entire influence line by figuring a few 
key ordinates and connecting them with straight lines. Influence lines 
for indeterminate structures cannot be drawn so easily, however, since 
in general they are curved lines or, at best, a series of chords of a curved 
line. 

Fortunately, influence lines of the latter type occur quite frequently. 
When an indeterminate structure is loaded at the panel points by floor 
beams, which in turn support stringers, which act us simple beams 
between the floor beams, it is easy to show that the various influence 
lines for the indeterminate structure are straight lines between panel 
points. If, however, the stringers are continuous over several floor 
beams, the influence lines are curved lines between parud points, thougli 
in most practical cases the departure of these curves from a straight line 
between panel points is rather slight. If the moving load does not act 
through a stringer-floor-beam system and can be applied to the structure 
at any point along its length, the influence lines are likewise curved lines. 

The first step in preparing influence lines for the various stresses in an 
indeterminate structure is to determine the influence lines for the redun- 
dants. Once this has been done, the influence lines for any other reaction, 
bar stress, shear, or moment, can be computed by statics. 

15*2 Influence Line by Successive Positions of Unit Load. 
In Chap. 6, it is pointed out that the ordinates of an influence line for 
some particular quantity can always be obtained by placing a unit load 
successively at each x> 08 sible load point on the structure and computing 

446 
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the value of that quantity for each of these positions. This same pro¬ 
cedure may be followed to obtain the influence lines for the redundants 
of an indeterminate structure. Doing so means solving a number of 
problems in just the same way as in Chap. 14. 

Offhand this might seem a long and tedious process. It will be found, 
however, that the computations may be organized very efficiently, as is 
illustrated in Example 15 1. Moreover, once the influence lines for the 
redundants have been obtained, the influence lines for all other stress 
components can be obtained very easily, simply by superimposing quan¬ 
tities already computed. In Example 15 1, once the influence-line 
ordinates have been computed for the redundants Xi and X 2 , the ordi¬ 
nates for all other bar stresses may be computed in tabular form, by 
means of the relation, 

F = Fo + X,F, + X2F, 

Note that this is very easy, for Fo stresses have already been computed 
for all bars for every position of the unit load. While it takes longer to 
compute simply the influence lines for the redundants of an indeterminate 
truss by this method, influence lines for all the bar stresses and reactions 
may be obtained essentially as fast by this method as by any other. 
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Example I5-1 Assuming A to be conslarU for all bars, prepare influence lines for 
the stresses in the redundant bars of this truss: 



Select stresses in bars CD and FG as 
rediindants. Compute these redun- 
dants for a unit load at any Joint n, 
using superposition equations, 

= ^In -f A^23 i2 == 0 (/) 

A 2 = A2n “h -^i521 4“ ^2^22 = 0 ( 2 ) 



Cond . 




f\ 


^0 

n 

71 


4 

0 

\,0 0 0 0 ^ 
f 0 .-OJ7S-OJ7S_ 0 

0 

<7 4 < 




047 / 

7 

0 ^ 

71 



tjlS67S 

]*CJ625*0ld7SH7l87S^ 

^ 4c 




By symmetry, Sn = ^22 
By MaxtveWs law. Bn — 621 
Equations (f) and (2) therefore become 

Ala XiB\i + -^ 2^12 = 0 {id) 

A 2 n -j" -^ 1^12 4" -^25 u = 0 (2a) 

Using the method of virtual work to 
evaluate these deflection terms, the 
constants of the structure are 

(/*)(«..) = 

(/*)(«..) - 

while the load terms are 
(I*)(A,„) = ^ 

Since EA is constant for all bars and 
the right-hand sides of Eqs. (ia) and 
(2a) are zero, for convenience we can 
let EA = i for the rest of the solution. 
By symmetry, Xi due to a unit load at 
h is equal to X 2 due to a unit load at h, 
etc. As a result, if we compute both 
Xi and X 2 for a unit load placed succes¬ 
sively at points b, d, and e, we shall 
have enough infoi^ation to plot the 
complete influence lines for both Xi 
and Xz. 
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Bar 

L 


Fz 

F,F^L 


F]L 

ac 

30 

-0.5 

0 

0 


7.5 

ce 

30 

-0.75 

-0 25 

+5.625 

-h 

16 875 

eg 

30 

-0.25 

-0 75 

+5.625 

-f 

1.875 

BD 

30 

+ 1.0 

0 

0 

4- 

30.0 

DF 

30 

+0.5 

+0 5 

+7 5 

-f 

7.5 

aB 

25 

+0.83 

0 

0 


17 35 

Be 

25 

-0.83 

0 

0 

+ 

17 35 

cD 

25 

-0 ^416 

+0./416 

-/4.3^45 

4- 

/4.3I45 

De 

25 

+ 0 ^4l(i 

-0.'4t6 

-// 3 .'45 

-h 

74.3745 

eh 

25 

-0 '416 

+ 0..'4Ui 

-'/ 3'45 

+ 

74 3745 

Fg 

25 

_! 

+0 '416 

j-0 f4l6 -'i 3'45 

4- 

74 3745 

2 

1 



. .. \+l 37 

\ 

+ 115 83 


Load terms: 


= -|-L37 


Unit load 

in left span 


Unit load in cerder span 


Al b 


At d 

Ate 

Bar 

L 

30 

25 

25 

Fi 

" 

-0 5 
4*0 S3 
-0 S3 

Fn 

FlFnL 

Bar 

L 

Fi 

Fi 

i 

Fn 

FlFnL 

FiFnL 

i 

Fn 

FlFnL 

ac 

aB 

Be 

+ « 375 
-0 625 
-0 625 

- 5 625 
-13 0 
+ /.? 0 

ce 

eg 

DF 

cD 

De 

eF 

Fg 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

25\ 

25 

-0 75 
-0 25 
+ 0.5 
-0.4/6 
+ 0 4/6 
-0 ht6 
+ 0 4/6 

-0 25 
-0 75 
+0 5 

+0 563 
+ 0 1SS 
-0 375 
-0 938 
-0 313 
+ 0 313 
-0 313 

-12 66 

- 1 /f1 

- 5 63 

- 4 JJ 

1 - 4 22 

- 5 63 

+ 0 375 
+ 0 375 
-0 75 
-0 625 
+ 0 625 
+0 625 
-0 625 

- 8 44 

- 2 81 
-11 25 

2 i 




- 5 625 

-0 4/6 
+ 6 4/6 
-0 4/6 

- 3 26\-\- 3 1>6 
\- 3 26.^ 3 26] 

+ 6 50 

- 6 50 

- 6 50 

Note: 

When load i« at b, A:b » 0. 

When load is at e, ■■ A:*. ^ 

1 

- 3 26 

+ 3 26 

2 : 





-19 70 

-ri 07 

1 

-22 50 


< 
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Solution of equations: 


Eq 

No. 

Operation 

1 

Xi - 

h x, 

1 

» constant, unit load at 

Check 

1 

h 

d 

e 

(/) 


-\-ii5.83 

4- i.37 

+5.825 

+i9.70 

+22.50 

+ 165.025 

(2; 


+ i.37 

+ ii5.83 

+0 

+ U.07 

+22.50 

+153.77 

ii') 

(f) X 0.0H82 

-h i.37 

mm 


-f 0.233 

+ 0.266 

+ 1.951 

(3) 

(2) - (/') 


■\-ii5.8U 

-0 066 

+ 13.837 

+22.23^ 

+151.819 




+ i.O 


+0.ii96 


+ 1.3100 



1 

- i.37 


-0.i638 





+ ii5.83 


+5.6258 

+19.5362 

+22 2390 







■f 0.1688 

sm 



15*3 MuUer-Breslau^s Principle for Obtaining Influence 
Lines. Muller-Breslau’s principle provides a very convenient method 
of computing! influence lines and likewise is the basis for certain indirect 
methods of model analysis. This principle may be stated as follows: 

The ordinates of the influence line for any stress element {such as axial 
stress, shear, moment, or reaction) of any structure are proportional to 
those of the deflection curve which is obtained by removing the restraint cor- 
responding to that element from the structure and introducing in its place a 
corresponding deformation into the primary structure which remains. 

This principle is applicable to any type of structure, whether beam, 
truss, or frame or whether statically determinate or indeterminate. In 
the case of indeterminate structures, this principle is limited to struc¬ 
tures the material of which is elastic and follows Hooke’s law. This 
limitation is not particularly important, however, since the vast majority 
of practical cases fall into this category. ^ 

The validity of this principle may be demonstrated in the following manner: 
For this purpose, consider the two-span continuous beam shown in Fig. 15 • la. 
Suppose that the influence line for the vertical reaction at a is required. The 
influence line may be plotted after the reaction has been evaluated for a unit 
vertical load applied successively at various points n along the structure, each 

* Likewise, by applying Mtillcr-Breslau’s principle, it is often possible to sketch 
the 8haf)e of an influence line roughly and thus determine, accurately enough for 
design purposes, how to load the structure so as to produce a iiiaxirnutn effect. 
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evaluation being carried out as follows: Temporarily remove the roller support 
at a from the actual structure, leaving the primary structure shown in Fig. 15 • 16. 
Suppose that this primary structure is acted upon by the unit load at a point n 
and a vertical upward force Ra at point a. If this force has the same value as the 
vertical reaction at point a on the actual structure, then the stresses--and hence 
the distortion—of the primary structure will be exactly the same as those of the 
actual structure. The elastic curve of the primary structure under such condi¬ 
tions will therefore be as indicated in Fig. 15 - 16, the vertical deflection at point a 
being zero. 

Suppose that we now consider the primary structure to be acted upon by 
simply a vertical force F at point a. 

In this case, the primary structure will 
deflect as shown in Fig. 15 Ic. Thus 
we have considered the primary 
structure under the action of two 
separate and distinct force systems, 

(1) the forces in sketch 6 and (2) those 
in sketch r. Applying Betti’s law to 
this situation, we may write, 

(/?.)(A„) + (1)(A„) = (F)(0) fc) a 

and therefore 

B. = -^“(1) (15 1) 

where the same notation is used to 
designate these deflections as that in 
the superposition-equation method. 

From this equation, it is apparent that the reaction Ra when the unit vertical 
load is at point n is proportional to the deflection A„„ at that point. The shape of 
the influeme line for Ra is therefore the same as the shape of the elastic curve of 
the structure when it is acted upon by a force F at point a. The magnitude of the 
influence-line ordinate at any point n may be obtained by dividing the deflection 
at that point on this elastic curve by the deflection at point a. In this manner, 
we have demonstrated that influence lines may be obtained in the manner out¬ 
lined by Miiller-Breslau’s principle. 

In a similar manner, the validity of this principle may be demon¬ 
strated for any stress element of any structure. In the general case, 
Eq. (15 • 1) may be written as follows fbr any stress element Xay 

(15-2) 

It is important to note the sign convention of this equation, viz.: Xa is 
plus when in the same sense as the introduced deflection Aa«; and Ana is 



Fig. 1)1 
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plus when in the same sense as the applied unit load, the influence of 
which is given by the ordinates of the influence line. Note further that 
Xa may represent either a force or a couple. If Xa is a force, the cor¬ 
responding Aao is a linear deflection; but if Xa is a couple, the correspond¬ 
ing Aoa is an angular rotation. 

It is also important to note that the magnitude of any influence-line 
ordinate is independent of the magnitude of the force F which must be 
applied to introduce the deflection Aaa into the primary structure. For 
computation of the influence-line ordinates, F is usually taken as unity 
and Aaa and Ana computed to correspond. 

Examples 15 *2 and 15-3 illustrate the application of this procedure 
to continuous beams. When applying this method, note that, if the 
actual structure is indeterminate to more than the first degree, the 
primary structure which remains after the removal of a redundant is still 
a statically indeterminate structure. This does not cause any real 
difficulty, however. It simply means that before the deflections Aaa 
and Ana can be computed, the statically indeterminate primary structure 
must be analyzed by one of the methods of Chap. 14. 


Example 13*2 Prepare an influence line for the vertical reaction at b of this beam: 


Cons fan t El 

f a o 

-^ 

L--J 



Applying MXiller-Brestan's principle, we 
may select the primary structure shown and 
write that 


X 


T 

b 


X? (^*) 
^66 


where the plus direction of the various terms 
is shown. 

U* convenience, we decide to call Anh 
plus when up, we mwd reverse the sign of 
the right-hand side of this equation and 
write 

XI = m 


By the second momenl-area theorem. 


EIL. - (») (I) (I) 
+ (20 - z) (I) g 

El A,,. = (60 - 20) 

. yt _ rH60 - x) 

• ‘ 16,000 


-- j (60 - X) 

8,000 

3 
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Example 15*3 Prepare an influence line for the moment at support b of this beam: 



if we reverse the sign convention for 


•aoos 
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Computing and A* hy the moment-area or elastic-load procedure. 


ELr, = (0.5) (7.5) = 3.75 

EI,r, = (1.i)(€)(H) - (0.305)(6)(H) = 3.83^ 

Span ab: 


Eli^u, = 3.75 + 3.83 = 7.58 


“-i-( b) (?)-«)©(!)-a 

• y _ f 

7 . 5»\60 4 / 


/^\ _ T» _ a-* 
30j \6) '60 '4 


Span bc! 

fi/iAji = -J.«;?4x + (f.f) + (t.i - 0.0928r) - (0.02552) 

= -3.83UX + 0.556x* - 0.0197x* 

Xk = ~(-3.835x + 0.556x'- - 0.0t97x>) 

etc. for spans cd and de. From these equations, the ordinates every 3 ft are found to be as 
noted. 


15*4 Influence Lines Obtained by Superposition of the Effects 
of Fixed End Moments. This method is very useful for determining 
influence lines for the end moments of indeterminate beams or frames. 
It involves using moment distribution to determine the separate effects 
of each of the fixed end moments of the various loaded members. These 
separate effects may then be superimposed to give the total end moments. 
When properly organized as illustrated in Example 15-4, it is a very 
effective method of obtaining influence lines for the end moments. 

Essentially this method consists of the following steps: 

1 . Apply a fixed end moment of unity at one end of a member. 
Using the moment-distribution procedure, compute the resulting end 
moments in all members. Repeat this process for each end of every 
member that can have a fixed end moment developed by the applied loads. 

2. Compute the fixed end moments developed by a unit load placed 
in turn at each of the various load points. 

3. Combine the data from steps 1 and 2 to find the end moments 
throughout caused by a unit load at each of the various load points of 
the structure. 

Of course, when the influence lines have been computed for the end 
moments, other influence lines may be computed by statics. 

When computing step 1 of the above procedure, note that actually 
only one moment-distribution solution is required for each joint of the 
frame. This may be done for a fixed end moment of unity in any mem¬ 
ber at a joint. Once this is done, the effect of a fixed end moment of 
unity in any of the other members meeting at that joint may be deter¬ 
mined by inspection. This is evident in the solution of Example 15 • 4. 
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Example 15*4 By superimposing the ejjech of fixed moments ^ prepare an influence 
table for the end moments of the frame used in Example 1^ 25, Give ordinates every 
5 ft along girder BDEF. 


In this case^ there can be a sidesway of the 
columns. To consider this we need to 
combine a Case A and a Case B type of 
solution. 

Use the Case B end moments from Exam¬ 
ple dividing the data there by 60. 


Step 1: Find the end moments caused by 




45.87 


*039 O 


1 

*nr 

Z 0 ** 

'O 

r< 



S idesway 
moments 

1 

d 

r 




A 




'*^ 0.451 
-0 721 * 
40,236 


-aoo 2 

40004 

400S1 


40,063 

40,097 
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- 0.118 


- 0 . 021 * 

-0.097 


-0.340 


- 0 . 00 !* 
-0 339 


40007 


-0013 -000! 

40.122 -0 0/9 



These are the only actual moment-disiribution solutions that need to be carried through 
The end moments caused by FEMoe = -\-i.000 can be written by inspection simply by 
shifting the 1.000 figure from the 1)B to the L)E column of figures. Likewise, the end 
moments due to either FEMkd — -{-1.0 or FEMef = 4- l.O will be equal to one-half those 
due to FEMde = u'ith the exception of the ends ED and EF. 

Summary of end moments caused by FEM = -^1 at the various points: 


FEM = i-l 
at point 

Mas 

Mbu 

Mj*b 

Mue 

Muc 

Med 

BD 

^-0.071 

VO 236 

-0 300 

■VO 083 

-VO 217 

0 

DB 

^-0.077 

-0.118 

+0..5.9.9 

-0 MO 

-0 2r>9 

0 

DE 

-VO.077 

-0.118 

-OJiOi 

+0 (m 

-0 2.59 

0 

ED 

-0 038 

-{0.059 

+0 29/ 

-0 :m 

4-0 /29 

0 

EF 

-0 038 

-VO 059 

+0 Wl 

-0 MO 

4-0./29 

-1 0 


Step 2: FEM due to unit load at various load points: 


Load at 

FEM developed at end 

BD 

DB 

DE 

IW 

EF 

i 

-2.8125 

-VO.9375 




2 

-2.50 

-V2.50 




3 

-0.9375 

■V2.8125 




4 



-2.8125 

-VO. 9375 


5 



-2.50 

-V2.50 


6 

. 

. 

-0.9375 

+2.8125 


F 




-74.00 
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Ijoad 

at 

Factor X [end moment 
corresponding to FEM 
== af fX)int ( —)1 

Mab 

Mbd 

Mub 

Mj)E 

Mdc 

Med 

i 

-2.8125 X HD 
-\-0.9375 X DB 

-0 199 
-\-0 072 

-0 66^4 
-0 111 

AO. 8/4^4 
AO 561 

-0.233 

-0.318 

-0 610 

-0 253 


-0.122 

1 

-0.775 

Aiys05 

-0.551 

-0 853 

0 

2 

-2.50 X BD 
+2 50 X DB 

-0 172 
+0 192 

-0.590 

-0.295 

+0 750 
+ 1 598 

-0.207 

-0.850 

- 0 . 5/43 

-0 6 / 48 ] 


+0 020 

-0 885 

A 2 2/48 

-1.057 

-0 191 

0 

3 

-0 9375 X BD 
+2 8125 X DB 

-0 067 
-CO 216 

-0 221 

1 -0.332 

+0 281 

+ / 6S2 

i 

-0 078\ 
-0 956\^ 

-0.203 
-0 729 

j 0 

+0 159 

-0.553 

j +1 96'j[ -i.03'l 

-0 932 

f* 

-2 «/?5 X />/^ 

+0 9375 X i:i) 

-0 2 to 
-0 030 

AO 332 
AO.05/4 

+ t 128 
+0 188 

-1 852 
-0 308 
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15*5 Problems for Solutinii 

Problem 15*1 a. Assuiniiifr L/A to be eonstant for all bars, prepare an 
influence line for the stress in bar CD of the truss shown in Fig. 15 2. 
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b. Using the data from part a, likewise prepare influence lines for the stress in 
bars Be and 6c. 

Problem 15 *2 Prepare influence lines for the stresses in bars bC and Cd 
of the truss shown in Example 14 -5. 

Problem 15*3 Using Miiller-Breslau’s principle, prepare influence lines for 
(a) the moment at point c of the beam shown in Example 15 3; (6) the vertical 
reaction at point 6 of this same beam. 

Problem 15*4 Using the method described in Art. 15 4, prepare influence 
lines for the end moments of the beam shown in Example 15 3. 



CHAPTER 16 
OTHER STRUCTURES 

16*1 Introduction. While the illustrations used in previous 
chapters are drawn largely from civil engineering structures, these 
methods of analysis are applicable to many other types of structures, 
including those which are of importance in other branches of engineering. 
In this chapter, the foregoing statement is amplified by considering the 
analysis of a few typical structures beyond the scope of the practice of 
most civil engineers. In this brief treatment, no attempt is made to 
discuss in detail the methods of stress analysis for these other structures, 
since lack of space precludes such a procedure and, moreover, standard 
textbooks are available that fulfill that purpose. The object is, rather, 
to show the student in civil engineering that, with a proper background 
in the analysis of civil engineering structures, he has at his command 
principles and methods applicable to the analysis of structures in general. 

16*2 Airplane Design.^ While economy is of primary importance 
in the design of any engineering structure, the factors affecting the over¬ 
all economy of a structure vary greatly. Thus, in most civil engineering 
structures, the weight of the structure is not of importance, except insofar 
as it influences the cost of the structure, and it often proves economical 
to design a heavy structure where a lighter one might have be^ function¬ 
ally satisfactory. In an airplane, the situation is, of course, quite dif¬ 
ferent. In the over-all economics, it becomes necessary to hold the 
weight of the structure to a practical minimum, in order that the “pay 
load” of the airplane can be large. This not only justifies but makes 
necessary the use of lighter and more expensive materials; it leads to 
the use of etoictural forms and connections that are often more difficult 
to analyze and fabricate; and it requires structural design based on a 
smaller margin of safety against failure than is customary for civil 
engineering structures. 

For airplane design, it is customary to base design on limit loads, 
which are the actual maximum loads to which the structure can be sub¬ 
jected under various loading conditions. A factor of safety of perhaps 
1.5 is then specified; but instead of using this factor of safety to deter¬ 
mine permissible fiber stresses, as is th^ case in most other fields of 

1 Much of the following material dealing with the stress analysis of airplanes is 
based on ** Airplane Structures/' by A. S. Niles and J. S. Newell, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1913. 
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Structural engineering, tlie limit load is multiplied by the factor of safety, 
leading to the so-called design load. A member is then designed by 
computing the ultimate load, which is the load which would cause the 
member to fail, and so proportioning the member that the ultimate load 
is equal to or greater than the design load. This procedure is usually 
carried out in terms of fiber stresses, by designating the quantity com¬ 
puted by the expression 

Ultimate fiber stress _ __ j 
Fiber stress due to design load 

as the margin of safety and requiring that the margin of safety be equal 
to or greater than zero. 

In computing ultimate fiber stressi's, failure may bo due to elastic 
buckling, tension, fatigue, or oth(*r causes. It is usually assumed that 
methods of analysis which are strictly applicable only when the stresses 
remain within the elastic limit (an be used even though that limit is 
exceeded. To prevent permau(*nt set, it is howevm* further specified 
that the stresses due to the limit load shall not exceed) the yii'ld point. 
Since the limit loads have not been increased by the factor of safety, 
this latter specification will not influence the design unless the yield p(jint 
is less than two-thirds of the ultimate fiber stress due to otheu* cause's. 

16*3 Airplane Loadings. The principal types of loads to which an air¬ 
plane is subjected may be classified as follows: 

а. Weight of airplane and contents: Tliese loads, depending upon mass and 
gravity, are essentially constant in magnitude but vary in dir(3ction relative to 
the airplane, depending upon its line of flight and orientation. 

б. Inertia forces of airplane and contents: F(ir stationary structures, the laws of 
statics state that, along any eex^rdinate axis, = 0, while, about any (coordinate 
axis, = 0. Since airplanes are subject to movements and hence to accelera¬ 
tions, the foregoing relaticms must Ix) revised to the follciwing: 21F — (W/y)a = 0 
and 2A/ — (I/g)a = 0, in which {W/g)a may be called an iiucrtia fon’e and acts 
in a direction opposite to that of the linear acceleration and {I/g)a may be called 
an inertia moment and acts in a direction opposite to that of the circular accelera¬ 
tion. If inertia forces and moments are considered among those acting on an 
airplane or a portion of an airplane, the structure may, for purposes of analysis, 
be considered in static equilibrium. It should he n(Hed that, while rotation at 
a constant speed about the center of gravity of a body causes no resultant inertia 
forces, each element of the body undergoes an acceleration toward the center of 
gravity; moreover, rotation at a constant speed about a point other than the 
center of gravity of a body results in a rotating resultant radial inertia force that 
acts toward the center of gravity. 

c. Aerodynamic forces: These loads arc due to air pressure. They are, in 
reality, inertia forces developed witliin the mass of air that undergoes acceleration 
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as it is displaced by the airplane passing through it. Aerodynamic forces are 
divided into three components: (1) lift, the components perpendicular to the line 
of flight and parallel to the plane of symmetry of tJie airplane; (2) (Iraq, the com¬ 
ponents parallel to the line of flight; (3) transverse forces^ the components per¬ 
pendicular to the i)lane of symmetry of the airplane. 

d. Propeller thrust: This is the force used to pull the airplane through air. In 
some airplanes, a similar thrust, or propulsive force, is developed by a jet engine. 

e. KtKjinc torque forces: This is a necessary by-product of suppl>ing ])ropcller 
thrust. 

/. Ground reactions: These are forces resulting from contact of the landing 
gear Avilh the ground. The values of these forces both while the airplane is land¬ 
ing and when it is at rest must be considered. 

16* 1 Airplane Loading Conditions. Each part of an airplane must, of 
course, be designed to withstand every reasonable combination of loads that can 
occur. Siicli ( ombinations are usually classified under one of tlie following load¬ 
ing conditions: 

a. Main Jlyinq condilioris: These are the conditions resulting during flight 
from a sudd(*n change in th(‘ effective angle of attack of the aerodynamic forces 
acting on the wings or tail, due either to the encountering of a gust or to the 
intentional act of the |)ilot. 

h. Main landinq conditions: These are the range of flight attitudes at which 
satisfactory landings can be made, including intermediate as well as extreme 
conditions. 

c. Minor loading conditions: These are special conditions of flight or landing 
that must be considered to ensure satisfiuTory design of parts not adecjuately 
covered by the main flying and landing conditions. 

16*5 Stress Analysis for Airplanes. With the magnitude of the 
loads acting on an airplane or portion of an airplane known, the pro¬ 
cedures involved ifi computing reactions, shears, bending moments, bar 
stresses, etc., are essentially the same as those hitherto used for ci\il 
engineering structures. This statement holds for the determination of 
the position of movable lojids that leads to maximum stresses as well as 
for the computation of the stresses themselves. We shall iio>v consider a 
series of illustrative problems, based on airplane structures, that will 
demonstrate the foregoing. 

16*6 Conipulaliou of Reactions. Consider the reactions on the 
wing Ali sliown in Fig. 16-1 and supported by the fuselage at B and by 
the strut CD, Since the direction of the reaction at B is not known, both 
the vertical and horizontal components of the reaction at that point 
constitut(‘ independent unknowns. Although the reaction at C has both 
vertical and horizontal components, the stress in strut CD must lie along 
the axis of CD, so that the direction of Be is known. Hence there an' 
in all only three independent unknowm reactions for the wing AB, and 
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these may be determined by the usual application ol the equations of 
statics. 

Ill airplane construction, it is often impractical to construct points of 
support in a manner such that reactions can be determined by statics 

only. Thus in the horizontal drag 
^ [It ^ ^ ^ 1JJ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ L L. 1 truss of a wing, as shown in Fig. 16 • 2 , 

direction of neither reaction is 
known, so that there are four inde- 
^ pendent reactions at the supports of 

the drag truss on the fuselage. 

For this condition, one may resort to an elastic analysis or, for pre¬ 
liminary design, proceed on the basis of one or more assumptions. Thus 
one may assume that Raz = RbzI or, instead, since the diagonals a and 
b may be wires, so that a would tend to be in compression and hence 
carry no load, one may assume that 
the entire reaction in the Z direction 
occurs at B, where b meets the fuse¬ 
lage. Only one of these assumptions 
is necessary for the determination of 
the reactions; but it is well to note 
that, in problems of this kind, succes¬ 
sive analyses, based on successive 
reasonable assumptions, often serve 
as an important basis for design. 

Each member of the structure can then be proportioned to withstand the 
largest stress computed for that member. 

16*7 Truss Analysis. The framing of an airplane often involves 
planar trusses that may be analyzed by the usual analytical or graphical 

I 9y , 



Fig. 16 2 



Front spar 
Fig. 16 3 


arspar 


methods. The side truss of a nacelle, as shown in Fig. 16 • 3, is an exam¬ 
ple of such a truss. Because the points of support of this truss at both A 
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and B are capable of developing horizontal as well as vertical reactions, 
this truss is statically indeterminate to the first degree with respect to 
its outer forces. The vertical reactions can be determined by statics; 
but, to determine the horizontal reactions on the basis of statics only, 
an assumption must be made. For this case, the truss is acted upon by 
vertical loads only, and it thus is reasonable to assume that the horizontal 
reaction at one point of support equals zero; it then follows by statics 
that the horizontal reaction at the other point of support also equals zero. 



Of course, one can carry out an elastic analysis to determine the 
horizontal reactions. This, however, either involves an assumption as 
to the relative horizontal 'movement of points A and B or necessitates 
the inclusion of the supporting structure in the elastic analysis. 

With the reactions assumed or computed, the bar stresses can be 
readily computed, by either analytical or graphical methods. 

16*8 Landing-gear Tripod. A typical landing-gear tripod, as 
shown in Fig. 16- 4, is a statically determinate three-dimensional struc¬ 
ture and may readily be analyzed. This particular landing gear has 3 
bars plus 9 reactions on the fuselage, or a total of 12 unknowns; it has 4 
joints with 3 equations of statics each, or a total of 12 independent equa¬ 
tions of statics. 
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One may, for example, commence the analysis by solving joint A 
by the method of joints. This will require the solution of three simul¬ 
taneous equations involving the stresses in the three legs of the tripod. 
With these leg stresses known, the reactions are easily computed by 
the method of joints. 

16*9 Externally Braced Wing. The structure of a typical exter¬ 
nally braced wing is shown in Fig. 16*5. The primary load-carrying 
structure on each side of the fuselage consists of a tlin'c-dimensional 
framework supported by the fuselage. This framework is composed of 



INTERNAL DRAG TRUSS OF WING 

Fig. 16-5 


the internal drag truss of the wing and of the t\>o supporting struts Jl/ 
and FJ. 

The lift and drag forces arc applied to tlie skin of the >vlngs and are 
carried by the skin to transverse wing ribs. The ribs may be considered 
as statically determinate beams supported on the wing spars, so that the 
rib reactions furnish the spar loadings. While the spars carry axial 
stress as members of the three-dimensional framework, th(*y also act as 
beams that carry in bcmding the loads appluid by the ribs. As b(uuns, 
they develop reactions at the points where they are supported by the 
struts and by the fuselage; the reactions at the struts arc the panel loads 
for which the three-dimensional framework on one side of the fuselage 
is to be analyzed. 

For this illustration, the spars are each supporUid at four points 
(for example, B, D, l)\ and B'), mid the spar reactions at these points 
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may be determined by an elastic analysis,^ using, for example, the three- 
moment equation, provided that one assumes that the points of support 
of the spar do not yield. 

If the loads applied by the spars to the struts at points B and F 
are known, the stresses in the bars of the three-dimensional framework on 
that side of the fuselage can be determined by conventional methods. 
The diagonals of the drag truss may be of wire and hence not capable of 
carrying compression, which will simplify the analysis. For the wing 
spars, total fibc^r stnesses are obtained by superimposing the fiber stresses 
due to the axial stresses that they receive as members of the three- 
dimensional structure and those due to bending as continuous beams. 

The forpfroing examples are typical of the fabric-covered airplane havinj^ a 
framework of wood, plastic, or metal members that act as beams or parts of 
triiss(‘s. The civil eri^diiecr finds little difliculty in analyzing such structures 
once he has become familiar with the strength properties of the material of which 
llu*y are made and is accustomed to the difference in the scale of things as 
r('pres(*nted by the dimensions of the members. 

Many elements in the structures of all-metal stressed-skin airplanes are 
amenable to analysis by methods with which the ci\il engineer is familiar, but 
others recpiire the application of basic principles of mechanii s in ways not ordi- 
narilN used in the design of bridges or buildings. The very thin sections used in 
aircraft nMpiire more consideration in respect to shear and compression than is 
normally given standard structural sections. Some aircraft members are 
d(‘signed so that they will not buckle locally, whereas otluTs are permitted to 
buckle under their working loads so long as their ultimate strengths exceed their 
design loads. Such buckling, whether attributed to shear or to compression, 
entails a redistribution of stress throughout the member in which it appears and 
recpiires the use of methods and assumptums in the analysis of the member which 
arc in*w to structural engin(*ering. To master the details of these methods 
recpiires some time for study and practice, but it entails no insurmountable difli¬ 
culty for a well-trained civil engineer. 

16*10 Ship Siniclures—General. Like an airplane structure, a 
ship structure differs from typical civil engineering structures in t^Yo 
iinporl-ant respects. (1) Instead of being supported by a relativeh 
unyielding foundation, the structure of a ship receives its support from 
fluid pressures. (2) Because a ship undergoes motion, its structure is 
subjected to inertia forces. 

The important loads for which a ship must be designed include the 

^ The usual method for determining these reactions is by applying a form of the 
thrcMVinoment c'quation that pro\ides for the effeetjj of axial and transverse loads on 
the spar and for deflection at the points of support. An engineer who is familiar with 
the ordinary three-inoinent ecpiation can readily master the more general form that is 
applicable to such “beam columns.” 
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weight of the ship itself, the weight of the cargo (which must be treated 
as a movable load), the hydrostatic pressures of the supporting water 
(wliich must also be treated as a movable load since its distribution 
depends on wave formations), the dynamic pressures resulting from wave 
action, the impact loads resulting from contact with piers, ice, etc., and 
inertia forces. 

The analysis of ship structures is usually divided into two parts: (1) 
the analysis of the strength of local parts such as deck beams and pillars; 
(2) the analysis of the strength of the hull of the ship, which is considered 
as a girder carrying in bending and shear the loads to which it is subjected. 

16* 11 Local Parts. The analysis of stresses in local parts includes 
the determination of stresses in structural members supporting heavy 
weights such as masts, and engines. It also includes investigating the 
more or less localized stresses that occur during docking, grounding, etc., 
where comparatively small areas of the surface of the hull are subject to 
large intensities of loading. 

For such conditions, the analysis of the stresses in beams, columns, 
deck plates, bulkheads, etc., can be carried out, once the loadings have 
been determined, by the same general methods as those used for civil 
engineering structures. However, in naval architecture, there is a 
much greater tendency to resort to rules such as those in “Rules for 
Building and Classing Steel Vessels,”^ than to carry out detailed stress 
analyses. Such rules specify the size of members that should be employed 
under various standard conditions in such detail that the use of structural 
analysis is largely limited to conditions of an unusual nature. 

16*12 Shape of Supporting Wave. It is usually assumed that 
the hull of a ship, acting as a girder, receives its greatest stresses either 


SA661N6 CONDITION HOGGING CONDITION 

(a) (b) ' 

Fig. 16-6 

when the crests of the waves are at the end of the ship, as shown in Fig. 
^6 * 60 , which is known as the sagging condition, or with the crest of a 
at the center of the ship, as shown in Fig. 16 • 66 , which is known as 
hogging condition. 

. \^r1[n either case, the distance between wave crests is taken as equal to 
the length of the ship, and the depth of the wave is usually assumed 
to equal cme-*twBiitieth of that distance. The wave itself is assumed to 
have the shape of a trochoid, which for the case under consideration has 
^ PubHibad hf the American Bureau of Shipping. 
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the following relative ordinates for each fifth point from the hollow to 
the crest: 0.000; 0.066; 0.260; 0.552; 0.856; 1.000. 

In considering the sagging condition, it is usually assumed that the 
ship is fully loaded; for the hogging condition, while the ship is assumed 
to be carrying its cargo, it is usually assumed to carry neither fuel nor 
water. 

16*13 Analysis of Longitudinal Strength. In the analysis of 
the hull, the position of the ship with respect to the surface of the water is 
determined by trial. The procedure is similar whether the sagging or 
hogging condition is considered; 
for purposes of illustration, we 
shall consider the sagging condi¬ 
tion shown in Fig. 16 • 7tt, in which 
the distances di and d 2 must be 
tentatively assumed. 

A weight diagram is then con¬ 
structed, as shown in Fig. 16 -76. 

This curve shows the distribution 
from bow to stern of the total 
weight of the ship including cargo, 
fuel, and other contents. 

On the basis of the assumed 
values of di and ^ 2 , the buoyancy 
curve of Fig. 16 *70 is then drawn, 
based, of course, on the weight of 
displaced water. 

The weight diagram and buoyancy curve are then superimposed as 
shown in Fig. 16 leading to differential ordinates that define the net 
load that is carried by the hull if di and ^2 have been properly assumed. 
For this analysis, the ship is assumed to be stationary, so that the net 
loading curve must be in static equilibrium. Under this circumstance, 
two conditions must be satisfied. (1) The sum of the vertical forces 
acting on the hull must equal zero, so that the positive areas under the 
net loading curve must equal the negative areas under the same curve. 
(2) The sum of the moments, about any point lying in the vertical plane 
of symmetry of the hull, of all the vertical forces acting on the hull must ; 
equal zero, so that the moments of the positive areas under the net loading , 
curve, taken about any vertical line such as MM, most equal the moments 
of the negative areas under the same curve, about the same verti^ line. 
If these two conditions are not satisfied, one must, by succes^ve a^ij^yses, 
adjust di and ^2 by trial until equilibrium is obtained. . 

With equilibrium obtained, the net loading curve on; Ills is 
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defined. Moments and sheai^ ^itoy.^ction along the liull can then be 
computed by statics. '^ii- 

To determine stres^ in the «ull, a transverse section tlirougla 
the hull is treated a built-B|> section, for which the section modulus 
and other properties may be computed by the usual methods. 

16*14 Chemical Engineering Structures—General. Many of 
the structures of imx)ortance to the chemical engineer may be analyzed by 
the methods already presented in connection with civil engineering struc¬ 
tures. The problem of corrosion, which is, of course, to be reckoned with 
in all structures, is of particular importance in man> structures that come 
into contact with corrosive chemicals. Pipes, tanks, and stacks of 
chemical plants may, for example, be exposed to corrosive material in 
either the liquid or the gaseous state. To allow for this, one may either 
design on the basis of relatively low fiber stresses; or, as an alternate, 
additional thickness of material may be provided over and above that 
required for stress-carrying purposes. 

Such structures may also be exposed to much greater variations in 
temperature than one is likely to encounter in civil (Migiiu^ering stru(*tures. 
An arch in a process chamber may, for exarnphs b(‘ subjc'cted to tem¬ 
peratures as high as 1200°F. Such conditions not only indicate the 
unusual importance of analyses for stresses due to changes in tiunperature 
but call for the use of materials, such as firebrick, that are resistant to 
high temperatures. 

We shall now consider the analysis of two typical structures of 
importance to the chemical engineer, 

16*15 Temperature Stresses in Pipes. An analysis frequently 
encountered in the design of chemical plants is that of d<*termining the 

stresses in a pipe' caus(‘d by changes 
in tempcTature. Conskhu* the layout 
shown in Fig. 16 -8, for which we shall 
assume a temperature change of A/°F. 
Since each end of the pipe is com¬ 
pletely fixed, the structure is statically 
indeterminate to the third degree. 
The three reaction components at 
one end of the pipe chosen as 

the redundants, and thew^ Values, for 
the temperature change under consideration, may be determined by any 
of the standard methods available for investigating stresses in statically 
indeterminate structures, due to temperature changes. 

For long flexible pipers, laid out in a niiainer similar to that^^shoyrn in 
Fig. 16 • 8, it is sometimes assumed that ikto nij^ent M shear S 
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at the end of the pipe are each €l^al to zero, since comparative analyses 
have shown that the maxirnum^fijl^ments in the pipe will not be greatly 
affected by these assumptions. leads to the single redundant F, 

which can then be evaluated without recourse to simultaneous equations. 
If, with this single redundant, tlw deflections entering into the indetermi¬ 
nate analysis are computed by the moment-area method, one arrives at 
the Walker-Crocker method of analyzing the problem of temperature 
stresses in pipes. 

16* 16 Analysis of Stacks. Consider the stack shown in Fig. 16 • 9. 
Such stacks are sometimes designed to carry lateral loads by cantilever 
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action only; the guys are then added to prevent excessive lateral deflec¬ 
tions of the stack and supposedly to give a certain indeterminate increase 
to the strength of the stack to resist lateral loads. Such a procedure is 
open to criticism, however,'since the tension in the guys develops com¬ 
pression in the stack below the elevation where the guys are attached. 
The procedures outlined in Art. 11-9 for guyed structures should be 
followed^ 
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MODEL ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURES 

17*1 Application of Model Analysis. In the field of structural 
engineering, the use of models has steadily increased in the last 25 years. 
Today, model analysis of structures not only is extremely important as a 
tool for research and development but also forms an important supple¬ 
ment to the mathematical methods used in the actual design of structures. 
Perhaps the most widely publicized use of models in this latter respect 
has been in connection with the design of most of the important and well- 
known suspension bridges erected during the last 20 years. Further 
evidence of the importance of model analysis in the field of structural 
design is furnished by the well-equipped laboratories that have been 
established by several governmental agencies. There are also many 
academic institutions that possess fine model-analysis laboratories 
established primarily for educational and research purposes. 

Model analysis of structural problems encountered in either research 
or actual design may be used for one or more of three reasons: (1) 
because mathematical analysis of the problem concerned is virtually 
impossible; (2) because the analysis, though possible, is so complex and 
tedious that the model analysis offers an advantageous short cut; (3) 
because the importance of the problem is such that verification of the 
mathematical solution by model test is warranted. The stress distribu¬ 
tion in an irregularly shaped member may be investigated by use of a 
model for the first reason; a model test may serve as the basis for the 
analysis of a complex building frame for the second reason; a model 
study of the proposed design of a suspension bridge may come under 
the third classification. 

The objective of tests of a structural model may generally be placed 
in one of the following four categories: (1) stress analysis of the model; (2) 
determination of stress distribution; (3) determination of critical or 
buckling loads; (4) analysis of the characteristics of the normal modes of 
vibration. As used in this chapter, stress analysis means the determina¬ 
tion of the total axial stress, the total shear stress, and the resisting 
moment acting on any cross section of the model, whereas stress distribu'^ 
lion is the term used to designate the manner in which the stress intensi¬ 
ties vary across any cross section of a member. 

17*2 Standard Methods of Model Stress Analysis. Certain 
methods are commonly used for the stress analysis of a model, among 

470 
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them being the brass-wire model method^ the Beggs method, the Eney 
deformeter, the Gottschalk continostat, the moment indicator, and the 
moment deformeter. All these methods are discussed in Chapter 18. 
The photoelaslic method is also used to a limited extent in the stress analy¬ 
sis of structural models, but its principal application is in the solution of 
stress-distribution problems. 

17-3 Design of Models. Whenever a reduced-scale model is used 
to study an actual structure, it is necessary, of course, for the model ^ 
be designed so that full-scale behavior of the prototype may be deduced 
from the observations of the behavior of the model. For this to be 
accomplished, the dimensions of the model and the characteristics of 
the material used in its construction must bear certain definite relations 
to the dimensions and material of the prototype. The principles govern¬ 
ing the relationship between a model and its prototype are called the 
principles of similitude. Certain of these principles govern the design 
of the model, and others establish the means of extrapolating the results 
of the model tests to predict the performance of the prototype. 

The determination of the principles of similitude is discussed briefly 
in Chap. 18.^ 

The choice of the proper material for the contraction of models is of 
great importance. Not only must the material be such that its structural 
action is suitable to its use, but one should also bear in mind the ease 
with which it can be fabricated for a small model. For many models, 
the materials of the prototype may be used. Steel is often used and 
reinforced concrete may be used if the model is sufficiently large. 

It is often desirable to use a material having a lower modulus of 
elasticity than the material of the prototype so that distortions which 
are large enough to be measured accurately may be obtained without the 
application of forces which are too great. The use of duralumin or brass 
in place of steel is sometimes convenient for this reason. Brass has the 
additional advantage that it may be soldered easily, thus facilitating the 
construction of the model. 

Celluloid is one of the most widely used materials in the construction 
of the models used in conjunction with the more common model methods 
of stress analysis; its properties are discussed in more detail in the next 
article. 

The selection of the scale of a model depends on many factors, some 
of the more important of which are the properties of the materials avail- 

1 See also Conrad, R. D., Structural Models. Part I: Theory, U,S. Navy Dept., 
Bur. Construction and Repair, C and R Bull. 13, 1938; Beggs, G. E., R. E. Davis, and 
H. E. Davis, “Tests on Structural Models of Proposed San Francisco-Oakland Sus¬ 
pension Bridge,** University of California Press, Berkeley, 1933. 
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able for its construction, the capacity of the equipment to be used in 
loading the model, the dimensions of the instruments to be used in testing 
the model, the limitations of machinery to be used in fabricating the 
model, and the funds and time available for the experimental program. 
As the scale of a model is reduced, it becomes increasingly diffuailt to 
maintain geometric similarity, and the duplication of all the details of 
the prototype is physically impossible. Some details of the d(‘sign are 
obviously unimportant and may be omitted from the model. In other 
cases, the details of the structural connections have a great influeiu’e on 
the result, and a large enough scale must be used so that the structural 
action of the model is adequate. 

17-4 Properties of Model Materials. The properties of model 
materials, such as steel, brass, duralumin, wood, and concrete, are well 
known and need not be reviewed here. Celluloid is widely used for 
structural models and has, in common with certain other plastic materials, 
certain properties that are not well known and require further discussion. 

Celluloid (or cellulose nitrate) has some very desirable properties 
as a model material, but it also has some that an^ very undesirable. 
It is very readily machined, has a lo>v modulus of elastic ity, is homo¬ 
geneous, and may be readily welded by using acetone. On the other 
hand, its elastic properties change decidedly with age, temperature, and 
humidity. More serious still, celluloid creeps under a constant load; 
i.e., if a load is applied, while some 85 per cent of the deformation occurs 
within a few seconds, the remaining 15 per cent takes place more slowly. 
It is necessary to wait ap appreciable period, in the ntughborhood of 15 
min, before motion is essentially complete. Even then, small nicjve- 
paents will still occur. 

This creep phenomenon may be more easily understood by reftirring 
tej Fig. 17 • 1. Suppose that a weight W is hung on the ccdluloid member 
shown. Almost instantaneously, the member will uniergo about 85 
per cent of its total elongation, but the remaining 15 per cent will take 
place gradually, as shown in Fig. 17 • 16. If the member is loaded instead 
with a weight of 2IF, the elongation will vary with time, as is also shown 
in Fig, 17 • 16. The elongation that takes place up to certain times after 
loading, such as / = 1, 2, 5, 10, etc., may be read off from the curves of 
Fig. 17 16 for various loads VF, 2IF, 3IF, etc. If these elongations are 
plotted against the loads as shown in Fig. 17 • Ic, it is found that all the, 
elongations measured at 1 min aftef loading lie along a straight line for 
all practical purposes. The same is true of the elongations irunisured at 
times < = 2, 5, 10, etc. All these straight lines likewise pass through the 
origin. This latter plot discloses a very important chara(*,t(u istic, of the 
creep of celluloid. At any particular instant after loading, the instan- 
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laneous elongation (or strain) is directly proportional to the load (or 
stress intensity); i.e., at any instant the material is following Hooke’s 
law and has an instantaneous modulus of elasticity Et. The effect of 
creep is to lower this instantaneous value of the modulus with time. 

It is extremely importaTit that the creep of celluloid has this character¬ 
istic; otherwise, the usefulness of the material for structural models 
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would 1)(‘ impaired. In vie\v of the creep of celluloid, if a constant load W 
is applied to the end of a cantilever beam, the elastic curve progressively 
assumes diff('rent positions as the time after loatijng increases, as shown 
in Fig. 17 • 2a. Of course, after about 15 min, (h#^ate of creep has become 
so small that the beam may be considered to have come to rest. Sup¬ 
pose lunvever, that a fixed dellec- 
tion Ah is introduced at the end of 
the beam, as ^own in Fig. 17-26. 

Tlu^ force Pi Applied to the beam 
by the pin maintaining the fixed 
deflection at 6 decreases with time 
owing to the creep and the resultant 
lowering of the instantaneous 
modulus El. Since, at a given 
instant, Et does not vary with the 
stress intensity and is therefore 
constant for the entire beam, the deflection at point 6 may be ex- 
pre^ssed as Ah — Kb{Pt/Et), where Kb is a constant that depends only 
on the dimensions of the beam. Hence, Pt/Et = Ah/Kb == C, a constant 
tliat does not vary with time. The deflection at any point n may be 
expressed as An = Kn(Pt/Et) = K^C^ also constant and independent of 


TV 
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time, since Kn is a constant depending only on the dimensions of the 
beam and the location of i)oint n. It is apparent, therefore, that not 
only does the end of the cantilever remain fixed in position but the entire 
elastic curve of the beam also does so. It may therefore be concluded 
that the deflected position of a celluloid model will not change with time 
if a fixed deformation is applied to the model instead of a constant load. 

17*5 Use of Spring Balance to Overcome Creep. It is shown in 
the previous article that the deflected shape of a celluloid model docs not 
change with time if a fixed deflection is introduced at one point on the 
model. Owing to creep, however, the effective modulus of celluloid 

does change with time, and there- 
SMstraps fore the external forces and 

internal stresses of the model like¬ 
wise change with time. Thus, it 
is difficult to interpret the strains 
and deflections, even though they 
do not change with time and there¬ 
fore may be measured without 
difficulty. In other words, we 
cannot conclude simply from the 
measured strains that a certain 
load will produce certain stresses 
in the model—all we know is that 
some unknown load produces 
certain strains and deflections. 

Through the use of a so-called 
celluloid “spring balance,” we may 
circumvent this difficulty, however, and interpret the measurements of 
the strains and deflections. Such balances may be designed in a num¬ 
ber of different forms and shapes, depending on the problem at hand. 
Suppose, for example, that we wish to analyze the celluloid model of 
the rigid frame shown in Fig. 17 • 3 when it is acted upon by a horizontal 
force H at the top of the right column. To do this, the model may be 
connected to a balance, as shown in Fig. 17-3a. Then, by pulling point 
d to the right, a horizontal deflection A may be applied to the combined 
system of model and balance. 

On the assumption that the steel j^traps ah and cd may be considered 
as being infinitely rigid in comparison Vi tli the celluloid model and spring 
balance, part of this total deflection jA is introduced into the model and 
the remainder into the spring bcO^nc^ Thus 


(if) 



^Relative ctef/ecfion 
of po/nfs b and c 

Fig. 17-3 
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If both the balance and the model have be(m made out of the same piece 
of celluloid, it is legitimate to assume that the instantaneous modulus 

Et is the same for both. Recognizing that the instantaneous value of 

the tension in both straps is the same and equal to Pt and, therefore, 
that the distorting force on both model and balance is also the same and 
equal to Pty we may express the deflections and A, as follows: 

^ ( 6 ) 

Milt 

i. - K. I W 


where Km and Ka are constants, the value of which depends only on tlie 
geometry and dimensions of I he model and balance, respectively. 
Substituting in Kq. (a) from Eqs. (6) and (e), we find that 


A ^ A 

Et Km + Kt 


(d) 


and therefore conclude that the ratio of Pt to Et remains constant and 
docs not change with time. In other words, while both Pt and Et change 
with time, they always bear a constant relationship to each other. 
Substituting now^ from Eq. (d) back into Eqs. (6) and (c), w^e find that 


A,, = 

A, = 


K mA 

Km + Ks 

ka 

Km + K. 


{e) 

(/) 


Since the right-hand sides of both these equations contain only constants 
that do not change with time, both An» and Ag remain constant and do not 
change with time. In other words, by rsing a celluloid spring balance 
in this manner and introducing a fixed deflection A into the combined 
system of model and balance, we produce a distortion of both balance 
and model that remains constant and does not change with time. 

Suppose that the model has been distorted in this miinner and that 
the resulting strains in it have been measured. Suppose that we then 
wish to interpret these strains so as to obtain the stresses in the model due 
to a horizontal force //. While the stresses in the model vary w ith time, 
we may express the instantaneous value of the stress intensity, o-j, in 
terms of Et and its corresponding stirain e. 

Thus, 

or, = Ete (g) 



(ft) 


From Eq. (c), 
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Assume that the constant of the spring balance, lias been either com¬ 
puted or determined previously from a calibration test. Tlu' (h'sired 
stress intensity <Tt has been expressed, therefore, in terms of the known 
s'onstant If,, the measured quantities e and A*, and the unknown valiui of 
Pt> By assigning various values to A, the corn^sponding strc'ss intensities 
may be obtained. If P< = //, the corresponding stress intensity an is 
found to be 

<r„ = H (j) 

In this manner, the strain measurements may be interpr(‘ted to giv(' the 
stresses in terms of a horizontal force //. 

The use of the spring balance is discussed further in subsi'Cfuenl 
articles. The determination of the constant of the spring balaiu’e by 
calibration test is also discussed in detail later. The purposi' of tlui 
present discussion is simply to introduce the idea of the balance and 
illustrate how it may be used to overcome the diflic ulties associatcnl with 
the creep properties of celluloid. 

17 • 6 Planning a Model Analysis. It is difTicult, if not impossible, 
to give a complete list of instructions that will cover thci planning of 
the model analysis of any and all problems that might be encountered. 
There are, however, certain factors that are more or less common to most 
such problems and tliat should therefore be discusvsed. 

The first factor that should be considered is the purpose of the ])ro- 
posed model study. If the model is being used to check the' design of an 
actual structure, then the principles of similitude must be established 
for the given problem and observed as closely as is possible and practic al 
in designing and constructing the model. Contrasted to this type of 
model study is the case where the model is being used to develop or study 
the mathematical theory for a certain typci of problem. In such cases, the 
model may be considered as actually a small-sized structure for whicdi 
the mathematical results are computed and compared with the experi¬ 
mental results. In other words, model and prototype are synonymous, 
and similitude is not a factor. Wheq models arc used in tliis manner, a 
number of different mcxlels should b6'"«elected so that the relative dimen¬ 
sions of the various elements are varied sufficiently to cover the entircj 
range that might be encounteredin l^ge-sized structures of type. 

The next step in planning a model study is to select the filpst appropri¬ 
ate method of model analysis for the particular probl^ Quitcj 
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interpHH^ation^f model results 

often the clioice of the method i| litoiited by such factors as availability 
of equipment and suitable model Ic^terial or experience of the laboratory 
personnel. Assuming that there no* such limitations, the method of 

analysis may be selected simply oimhe basis of the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the various methods applicable to the problem at hand, , 

Once the meti^od of analysis is selected, the limiting dimensions oif j., 
the model may then be establislied. To illustrate how to do this, suppose' 
that it has been decided to use the Beggs method for the stress analysis of ' 
a given problem. First, the width of the model at any point where the 
deforrncter gage is to be attached should not exceed % in., which is the 
normal capacity of the clamping device on the gage. On the other hand, 
the minimum width at any point in the model should preferably be not 
less than j ^ in. This is (‘oiitrolled by the working tolerances that should 
be permitted in constructing celluloid models. Such models can be 
finished (piite easily to satisfy a tolerance of ±0.002 in. If the width of 
a member is less than ^ I in., the tolerance in the width will cause a 
variation in the moment of inertia of more than ±2 per cent, which is 
about the maximum that should be permitted. The length scale and the 
thickness of the members should be selected so that the model is neither 
too still' nor too flexible. If the model is too stiff, the springs of the 
deformeter gage \vill not be strong enough to distort the model. If 
the model is too flexible, some of the compression members may buckle. 

Similar factors are involved in establishing the limiting dimensions of 
any model. Careful consideration must be given to the limitations 
imposed by the proposed methods of measuring strains and deflections 
or by the propost'd techni({ue of loading or distorting the model. Of 
course, the more experience one has, the easier it is to make such decisions. 

In planning a model study, the fact is often overlooked that some of 
the most informative model studies can be conducted ^^ith relatively 
simple models. Elaborate, complex, and expensive models may be 
impressive, but they do not necessarily produce the most \ aluablc results. 

If it still seems necessary and desirable to make such a model, precede 
such a study with enough studies of simplified models to be sure that the 
proposed model and method of analysis will yield satisfactory results. 

17*7 Interpretation of Model Results. The first step in inter¬ 
preting model results comes when the experimental data are actually 
being measured and recorded. One should continually be studying the 
data as tli^ are accumulated, beiis^ sure that the data from duplicate 
tests are cC&istent, checking to sag that the measurements from point 
to point vui in a reasonable and orderly manner, taking precautions to 
see that cc^ftant test conditions and techniques are being maintained, 
etc. In tU^K^y, if questionable or unexpected data arc being obtained, 
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the measurements may be checked and verified before the test setup is 
altered. It is often helpful to make rough plots of data as they are 
being obtained in order to “spot” quickly any inconsistent measurements. 

After the test data have been analyzed and the test results computed, 
the information should be plotted or tabulated in such a manner that its 
reasonableness may be estimated. The best w ay of judging the results, 
of course, is to apply any physical checks available. For example, in 
any static problem, the test results must satisfy the laws of static equi¬ 
librium: = 0, SFy = 0, and = 0. Of course, static checks may 

be applied to the entire model or any portion of it. Such checks are 
extremely useful. There is perhaps no bettor way of judging the reli¬ 
ability of model results for a static problem. 

It is often difficult to load a model exactly as specified. For example, 
suppose that the model shown in Fig. 17 *4 is analyzed for a vertical load 

by means of the moment indicator. 
To do this, the distorting dence is 
arranged as indicated. Just how suc¬ 
cessful we are in applying the desired 
vertical load is indicated by the model 
results. Suppose that the joints are in 
equilibrium under the experimental end 
moments in the members but that the 
shears in the columns which are com¬ 
puted by statics from these end mo¬ 
ments are not equal and opposite. This 
indicates that the load which was actu¬ 
ally applied to the model had a hori¬ 
zontal as well as a vertical component. 
To correct these results for this error in loading we now analyze the model 
for a horizontal load. Then, using this information we can adjust the 
values of the first test so as to remove the effect of the undesired horizontal 
component of the load. In this manner, therefore, the laws of statics may 
often be used to assist us in correcting for the effect of errors in loading. 

Whenever the results obtained from a model arc to be extrapolated 
in order to predict the behavior of its prototype, the principles of simili¬ 
tude must be fulfilled in designing, constructing, and testing the model. 
TBie requirements of these principles^can seldom be met exactly, and in 
ftoost all practical cases it will be f5und that the behavior of a model 
dOiffers to some extent from that of ita prototype. Scale effect is defined 
as the degree to which a prediction made from a model test will not be 
fulfilled in the full-scale structure. This effect may be caused by unavoid¬ 
able inaccuracies in test conditions. As the scale of a model is reduced, 
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it becomes impossible to reproduce all the details of the prototype and 
such elimination also may contribute to the effect. The excellence of 
the workmanship in building tlic model must increase as the scale is 
reduced in order to minimize such results. 

It is evident that scale effect may arise from a variety of sources, 
some of which are beyond control. It should always be suspected. If 
the purpose of the test is to provide an accurate indication of the behavior 
in full scale, similar models of different scales may be built and tested 
and the laws of behavior determined empirically from the results of the 
series of model tests. 








CHAPTER 18 

MODEL METHODS OF STRESS ANALYSIS 


18*1 General. One of the most frequent uses of st ructural models 
is to obtain the stress an^^ysis of a model of a statically indeterminate 
structure. Numerous mettiods' and techni([ues have b('en developed for 
this purpose. In using some of these methods, the required results 
may be obtained by loading the model in the same manner as the pro¬ 
totype. The elastic deformation of the model is then similar to that of 
the protol\pe, and strain measuretmmts then lead to lh(‘ recpiired results. 
Such a method is called a direct method of model stress analysis. Sus¬ 
pension-bridge model studies are usually carried out in this manner; the 
moment indic'ator is also used in a dir(M*t manner. 

Contrasted to direct methods of model analysis are those methods in 
which the model is loaded in a manner bearing no direct relation to the 
actual loading on the prototype. Such methods are called indirect 
methods. Usually they involve first finding influence lines for the model. 
These results may be extrapolated to the prototype, and the stresses 
in the prototype due to4he given condition of loading may thmi be com¬ 
puted from the extrapolVted influence lines. The imdliods of using the 
Beggs deformeter and t^ moment deformeter are exanqiles of indirect 
methods of model analysis. 

18*2 Theory of Certain Indirect Methods. Certain of the 
indirect model methods of stress analysis are merely dilferent experi¬ 
mental techniques of applying Miiller-Breslau’s principle, which is 
stated in Art. 15 Ji. The spline method, the brass-wire model method, 
the Beggs method, and the Gottschalk Continostat all are examples of 
such methods. 

In the general case for any stress element Ya, this principle may be 
stated mathematically by the following equation: 

= ( 18 . 1 ) 

^aa 

^ McCullough, C. B., and E. S. Thayer, “Elastic \rch Bridges,” Chap. VII, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1931; Wilbur, J. B., Structural Analysis Labora¬ 
tory Research, Mass. Inst. Tech., Dept. Civil Sanitary Eng., Ser. 65, 1938, Sen. 68, 1939, 
Ser. 73, 1940, Ser. 80, 1941; Norris, C. II., Model Analysis of Structures, Eiptl. Stress 
Analysis, vol. 1, No. 2, July, 1944; Wilbur, J. B., and C. IT. Norris, Model Analysis 
of Structures, “Handbook of Experimental Stress Analysis,” Chap. 15, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., in preparation. 
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It is important to note the sign convention of this equation, namely: 
A a is plus when in the same sense as the introduced deflection Aaa, and 
Ana is plus when in the same sense as the applied unit load, the influence 
of which is given by the ordinates of the influence line. Note further 
that Aa may reprc'sent either a force or a couple. If Xa is a force, the 
corresponding Aaa is a linear deflection; but if Xa is a couple, the cor- ^ 
responding Aaa is an angular rotation. 

According to Mliller-Breslau’s principle, jthe influence line for any * 
reaction clement Aa can be obtained expenmentally by applying the 
following procedure: Make a model of the structure, and temporarily 
remove the support restraint that supplies this reaction element to the 
mod('l. Now introduce a displacement Aoa in the direction of the removed 
rest mint. This will distort the model into the shape of the influence 
line for the reaction element Aa. To obtain the absolute magnitude of 
any ordinate, measure the deflection Ana which is produced at that point, 
and di\ide it by the introduced displacement Aaa. Since any suitable 
constant displactanent Aaa inay be introduced and the force necessary 
to produce this displacement is not involved in the calculations, influence 
lines may be deterrniiu'd in this manner from celluloid models, if this is 
desirable, without encountering any difficulty due to creep. 

18*3 Instruments for Measurement of Deflections. Practically 
all the model methods of stn'ss analysis involveijriaeasuring linear deflec¬ 
tions of the model. Such deflections are comiA^nly measured by one 
of the follo\>ing methods: steel scale or crosiUlfection paper; dial gage; 
micrometer barrel; or filar micrometer microscope. 

If tlie deflections of a model arc rather large, they do not have to be 
measured by pn'cise methods. In such cases, a steel scale, graduated in 
hundredths of an inch, or ordinary cross-section paper may be mounted 
adjacent to a mod(‘l and the deflection measured in this manner with the 
aid of a magnifung glass. Cross-section paper is quite useful for such 
purposes, for on inspection it will be found that the lines are not solid 
but actually are composed of a series of dots spaced about a fiftieth of an 
inch apart. 

When the deflections arc small, it is necessary to use one of the more 
precise methods of measurements. Dial gages graduated in thousandths 
of an inch may be used. Such gages have the disadvantage, however, 
that the spring attached to the plunger applies sufficient force to alter 
the deflections of a flexible model by an appreciable amount. In such 
cases where a dial gage cannot be used for this reason, it will be necessary 
to use cither a micrometer or a microscope. 

The principal disadvantage involved in using a micrometer is that 
it is difficult to establish the exact point of contact between the model 
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and the micrometer. This difficulty may be overcome by using some 
type of contact indicator. The simplest type of indicator is a battery- 
and-lamp system in which the model and micrometer are part of the 
circuit and the micrometer acts as the switch which closes the circuit by 
making contact with the model. A much improved contact indicator 

using a 6E5 “magic-eye” radio tube 
has been suggested.^ The wiring dia¬ 
gram for this device is shown in Fig. 
18 1. In this arrangement, the con¬ 
tacts on the model and micrometer 
are connected to the grid circuit of 
the tube, and their coming together 
causes the magic-eye cathode-ray 
target to become completely illu¬ 
minated. This device is very sensi¬ 
tive and will establish the point of 
(‘ontact of polished steel contacts 
within three or four millionths of an 
inch. 

All things considered, the filar 
micrometer microscope is perhaps the most useful instrument for measur¬ 
ing model deflections. The type of microscope supplied with the B(^ggs 
deformetcr apparatus is very convenient. The apparent fu^Id of view of 
this microscope is shown in Fig. 18 -2. There are two orthogonal cross 
hairs, w hich may be moved across 
the field by turning the microm¬ 
eter head. There is likewise an 
index, which moves with the cross 
hairs along a fixed scale that 
makes an angle of 45® with each 
of the cross hairs. One complete 
turn of the micrometer head 
causes the index to move one full 
division along the fixed scale. By 
bringing the cross hairs tangent 
to two successive positions of the target, it is possible to obtain the 
movement of the target from the difference of the micrometer readings 
for the two settings. This arrangement of the cross hairs and the fixed 
scale makes it possible to read both the horizontal and the vertical 
movements of the target with one orientation of the microscope. The 

' Mills, B., A Sensitive Contact Indicator, Hev. Sci. Instr., vol. 12, No. 2, p. 105, 
February, 1941. 
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value of one of micrometer divisions in inches may easily be calibrated 
by observing with the microscope a known movement of a target placed 
on the plunger of a dial gage. 

After a little practice, almost anyone can learn to use a micrometer microscope 
successfully. There are certain important rules that should be observed, how¬ 
ever, viz.: 4-^ 

1. Choose clear, well-defined, and readily identified targets. 

2. Adjust the eyepiece carefully to eliminate parallax. 

3. Focus the microscope on the target as sharply as possible. 

4. Orient the cross hairs accurately. 

5. Do not unnecessarily touch the microscope or the table on wliich it is 
mounted. 

If parallax is present, the image of the target will not lie in the plane of the 
cross hairs and this will lead to difficulty in reproducing readings. Poor focusing 
not only makes it difficult to bring the 
cross hairs tangent to the target but also 
in effect changes the magnification of the 
microscope and therefore changes its 
calibration factor. 

Poor orientation leads to errors of the 
type shown in Fig. 18-3. Suppose that 
the target a moves to a'. To obtain the 
vertical component d of this movement, 
the cross hair XX should lie oriented in 
a horizontal direction. The difference 
between the two solid-line positions of cross hair XX will then give the correct 
distance d. Suppose, however, that the cross hair is oriented poorly and is set 
at an angle ^ to the horizontal, as indicated by the dashed-line positions X^X'. 
The difference between the two positions of X'X' will then indicate that the 
supposedly vertical movement is the distance d'. From the sketch, 

d' = cos P{d 4- c tan /3) = d cos jS + c sin ^ (a) 

This equation may now be used to study the effect of poor orientation: 

If c = 0 and ^ = 1°, d' = 0.9999d /. 0.0% error 

If c == O.Sdand (5 = 1°, d' = 1.0086d /. 0.97o error 

If c = 5d and = F, d''= 1.0871d /. 8.7% error 

This comparison shows that, if the resultant movement of a point is essentially 

in the same direction as the component wliich is being measured, then an error in 
orientation docs not have much effect on the measurement. If, however, the 
resultant movement of a point is such that the component being measured is 
small in comparison with the component normal to this, then a small error in 
orientation makes an appreciable error in the measurement. 

18*4 Certain Indirect Methods. Perhaps the simplest meth¬ 
od utilizing Miiller-Breslau’s principle is the spline method of obtain- 
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^ing influence lines for the reactions of continuous beams. The procedi^e 
consists simply in selecting a long flexible spline of steel, brass, blr 
^wood and laying it down on a board on which a piece of cross-st^ctiou 
paper has been mounted. The spline may be held in place between two 
nails, driven into the board on each side of the spline at the support 
points. A vertical displacement may then be introduced at the reaction 
the influence line for which is desired. The elastic curve of the spline in 
such a case may be marked on the paper and the influence-line ordinates 
obtained by reading the deflection ordinates on the cross-section paper 
and dividing eacli of them by the introduced displacement. 

Very good accuracy may be obtained by using a } s-in.-square steel 
spline and i?itroducing deflections of about one-sixth of the span, length 

either way from its mean position. 
Introducing equal displacements both 
ways from the undeflected position of 
a model and measuring the movennuit 
of a point between these two d(*flected 
positions constitute a technique used in 
many methods of model analysis. ' Su(*h 
a technique not only has the advantage 
of producing larger deflections without 
the possibility of overstressing the 
model but also in some cases minimizes 
errors in the measurements due to 
changing the geometry of the model. 

It happens that this technique does not atTect the g(*ometrical error 
cncounten^d in the case of the reaction influence lines of a continuous 
beam. This technique is effective, however, in the case shown hi Fig. 
18-4. In this case, the intluence line for the horizontal reaction at point 
a may be obtained by introducing a horizontal displacement either to 
the right or to the left at this point. In eith(‘r case, deflecting the column 
into a curve causes a small drop of the top of the column db, whuJi is 
greatly exaggerated in the sketch. As a result, a point n would drop to 
the position of n' owing simply to the rotation of chord be of the elastic 
curve of the girder. Thus, if the deflection of point n were measured 
from n to til, it would be too large by th(‘, amount nn'; or if it were meas¬ 
ured from n to Ur when the introduced displacement was to the right at 
point a, tl^i deflection of 7i would be too small by the same aniount nri'. 
Note, however, that, if point a were displaced from L to R and the result¬ 
ing displacement of n were measured from til to riR, the error nn' due to 
the change in geometry would have been eliminated from this measure¬ 
ment, The displacement from til to iir would give, therefore^, the correct 
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veliie for the deflection A„o corresponding to an introduced displacement 
6/ a of Aaa. Introducing equal displacements both ways from the 
mean position therefore eliminates certain errors resulting from changing 
the geometry of the structure. This technique is not a ‘‘cure-all,” 
however, and does not eliminate all errors due to changing the geometry 
of a structure. 

The so-called brass-wire model method^ is simply a more or less gener¬ 
alized version of the spline method, in which the models are fabricated 
out of brass wire* A rather large variety of two- and three-dimensional 
models can be built up in this manner. Even members with varying 
moments of inertia may be simulated by soldering end to end a number 
of small pieces of diffc^rent-sized brass wires. Brass wires may normally 
be obtained in a ^vidc range of gage sizes; and, of course, brass may 
easily be soldered to facilitate fabrication. Simple templates may be 
improvised to introduce the displacements, and the resulting deflections 
may be measured by using a magnifying gfiss in combination with cross- 
section paper or a steel scale, by a micrometer barrel, or by some other 
simple device. 

Ihe Gottschalk continostat^ and the Eney deforrneter® are two other 
well-known indirect methods. They are described in the references 
given below. 

All the methods referred to above utilize rather simple models and 
simple nu^ns of introducing displacements and measuring the resulting 
deflections To obtain suitable accuracy, it is necessary to introduce 
somewhat lai^e distortions so that the lack of precision in the measuring 
devices docs not introduce too large an error in the results. As a result 
in certain cases* errors due to changes in geometry may become significant 
and rfiay be impossible to minimize. In such cases, it may be necessary 
to use a method utilizing more refined instruments and techniques. 

18*5 The B^'ggs Method. The Beggs method^ is the most general 
and usually the most satisfactory experimental method of those based 
on Muller-Breslali’s principle. It was developed by the late Prof. George 

1 Bull, Andeils, Brass Wire Models Used to Solve Indeterminate Structures, 
Eng. Netvs-Uecordr '^ol. 99, Na 23, Deci 8, 1927. 

® Gottschalk Otto, Mechanical Calculation of Elastic Systems, J. Franklin 
Inst.^ vol. 202, Nt 1, pp. 61-88, July, 1926. 

^ lilivEY, W. J , New Deformeter Apparatus, Eng. Neivs-Record, Feb. 16, 1939, p 
221; Model Ana> /sis of Continuous Girders, Civil Eng., vol. 11, No. 9, p. 521, Septem¬ 
ber, 1911. 

* Beggs, G E., An Accurate MecJianical Solution of Statically Indeterminate 
Structures by 1 84- of Paper Modefe and StXH’ial Gages, Proc. AC I, vol. 18, pp. 58-82, 
1922; Discussi*^n of “Ilesign of a Multiple-arch System,” Tran^. ASCE, vol. 88, 
pp. 1208-1230, The Use of Models in the Solution of Indeterminate Structures, 
J. Franklin Ins vol. 203, No. 3, pp. 375-386, March, 1927* 
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^ E. Boggs of Princeton University. The equipment consists of a set of 
Sieformeter gages and plugs for introducing the deformations and a 
micrometer microscope for measuring the resulting deflections. In 
order to obtain influence lines for reactions, the deformeter gage is used 
to replace the support of the model at that point, one half of the gage 
being attached to the model and the other half to the mounting surface. 
To obtain influence lines for internal moments, sliears, and axial stresses, 
it is necessary to cut the model and connect one half of the deformeter 
gage to each side of the cut. By inserting dilVerent types of plugs between 
the two halves of the gage, an axial, shear, or angular deformation may 



be introduced into the model, thus distorting it into the shap(5 of the 
corresponding influence line. A typical application of the Beggsmethodis 
shown in Fig. 18*5. 

Tins method has the advantage that a more reliable and accurate 
* means is used for inlr(xlucing the deformations and a more precise 
instrument is used for measuring the deflections that are produced. 
Thb enables one to introduce smaller distortions and thus reduce errors 
due to changing the geometry of the structure. The models used with 
the Beggs method are ordinarily made from celluloid or a higli-grade 
cardboard. Since the deformeter gages introduce constant distortions 
rather than apply constant loads to the structure, no trouble is 
encountered from the creep characteristics of celluloid. The method 
can be used without modification for any planar structure, regardless of 
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$ 18 - 6 ] 

V 

whether the members are straight or curved or of constant or varying 
moment of inertia. ^ 

The usual precautions must be observed in using th(^ microscope in 
this method. Care must also be taken in mounting the deforme ter gages 
to be sure that the long axis of the gage is normal to the axis of the 
member. If the gage is not so mounted, the influence data obtained for 
the shear and axial stress will be in error. In Fig. 18-6, if the gage is 
mounted in the direction indicated by the dashed line, the test data will 
give the values of the thrust Tt and shear St perpendicular and parallel 
to this direction. To obtain the true tlirust and shear T and S, it is 
necessary to measure the angle and convert the test data as indicated 
below: 

T = Tt cos <f) + St sin <f> 

S = St cos <l> — Tt sin <l> 

It should be apparent that such an error in the orientation of the gage 
docs not affect the data obtained for the moment at this point. 

One should also be careful to attach the model 

to the gage so that the axis of the member lies at tlui 

center of the gage. If this is not done, the influence- 

line ordinates for the moment at this point will hi) 

in error; for the angular deformation introduced by 

the gage not only rotates the cross section of the 

model but also introduces an axial displacement of _ 

^ ^ Fig. 18-6 

its centroid. 

The Beggs plugs may be calibrated in the following manner: Attach 
a strip to one half of the gage, and fasten the other half to the mounting 
surface. Insert the various plugs into the gage, and measure the result¬ 
ing displacement of a target on the strip with the microscope. In this 
manner, the deformations introduced by the various plugs may be 
calibrated in micro-units and thence converted to inch units, if desired, 
using the calibration constant of the microscope. 

18*6 The jMoment Deformeter. The moment deformeter^ is an 
instrument which deforms a model so that it takes the shape of the in¬ 
fluence line for the bending moment at the section located at the center 
of the instrument. This deformation is accomplished without cutting 
the model as is necessary in using the Beggs method. 

The action of this instrument depends upon a relationship that exists between 
bending moment and deflection. Consider a segment ab of a member, this 
segment being initially straight and having a constant El. Suppose that a load P 
is applied at point o as shown in Pig. 18 7. The effect of the load P is to distort 

' Nonius, h)c. cU.; Wiijbor and Nonius, /oc. cit. 
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^ l^e structure and produce bending moments throughout. The bending moments 
thus produced at the ends of this segment are M„ and A/,„ wliich are assumed to 
act as shown. The bending-moment diagram for this portion may then easily 
be drawn. By means of the moment-area theorems, Ac, the deflection of point c 
on the elastic curve from the chord a6, may l)e computed and the resulting expres¬ 
sion simplified to 

M.I? Pd} 

' (18 2) 


Ac = 


8L7 i2EI 


Thus the moment at c due to the load P acting at any point o in the segment ah 

is found to be 



8/?/ 2 Pd^ 

AL = -{^Ac + 3 2 :.- 

\^here d is the distance from point 0 to 
either end a or 6, whichever is closer. 
If tile load P is applied at a point outside 
the segment ah, the second term of Eq. 
(18-da) vanishes and 

o L^r 

A/c = -^,-Ac (18 3h) 

Thus it is apparent that the bending 
moment at c could easily be computed 
if the deflection Ac could easily be 
measured on a model. 

There is a convenient way of obtaining Ac that may be explained by the 
following considerations: First consider the structure to be acted upon by tlie 
force P applied at point 0 . This causes the structure to be distorted; the deflected 
shape of the segment ab is shown in Fig. 18 8a. Next consider tlie structure to 
be acted upon by the special force system sliown in Fig. 18 86. Tlie deflected 
shape of the segment ab under such conditions is also shown in this sketch. 
Applying Betti’s law to this situation, we know that the virtual work done by 
the external force system in sketch a during the distortion produced by the exter¬ 
nal force system shown in sketch 6 is equal to the virtual work done by the system 
in sketch 6 during the distortion produced by the system in sketch a; therefore, 

(P)(A.) = - (0 (A„) + (/>)(A„) - (0 (Ai.) 

^ Aon + Afo, 

f:o 

From the geometry of Fig. 18 8a, it is apparent that 


or 


Aro - 


(a) 


An,, “h Aho 
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Ao = Ac 


(18 4) ^ 


Thus, if a system of loads such as that shown in Fig. 18 86 is applied to a segment 
abj the model distorts so that it takes the shape of the influence line for Ac. 

In the development leading to Eqs. (18 3a) and (18 36), Me denotes the 
bending moment at c caused by a load P acting on the model. If rric denotes the 
bending moment at c due to a unit value of P, then 


rric = 


Me 

P 


(18.5) • 


and, from Eq. (18 3a), the following relation is apparent: 

_ Si^Ae 2 ^ 

- ij, /> + 3 £2 


(18.6) 


If the values of Ac are oV)taincd by using the loading condition shown in Fig. 



18*86, then, by Eq. (18 *4), 


nic 


2 (P 


(18.7a) 


As before, when A„ is measured at a point o outside the segment ah, the second 
term in Eq. (18-Ta) vanishes and 


BE I Ao 

me - -p 


(18.7b) 


Thus, for the portion of the model lying outside the segment ah, if the loading of 
Fig. 18*86 is applied, the deformed model takes the shape not only of the influence 
line for Ac but also of the influence line for me. To obtain the actual ordinates 
for nic at points o outside of the segment ah, values of Ao must be multiplied by 
^EI/L^P, where E, I, L, and P refer to the segment ah. To obtain the actual 
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£ ordinates for at points o within the segment a6, values of Ao are substituted into 
(18-7a). 

To determine the values of the influence-line ordinates, one must know, in 
addition to A*, the values of E, /, L, d, and P. With the exception of P and E, all 
these are easily determined. When a celluloid model is used, it is necessary to 
apply a fixed distortion corresponding to the type of loading shown in Fig. 18 86 
instead of constant loads P and P/2. A moment deformeter that embodies the 
principles shown diagrammatically in Fig. 18 -9 may be shown to produce a dis¬ 
torted shape of both the model and the balance beam that does not change with 
time and thus effectively eliminates creep. If a plug that has a diameter larger 
by an amoimt A than the imdistorted distance between the model and balance 

beam is forced into place between the two 
pieces, a distorted shape of both balance 
and model will be produced that will not 
change with time.. This assumes that 
both model and balance have been made 
out of the same piece of celluloid and t here- 
fore have the same creep charac'teristics. 
It also assumes that the frame of the 
instrument is made out of metal and is 
heavy enough to be assumed rigid as 
compared with the flexible celluloid 
members. The pressure P« applied by this plug to the model and balance will, 
of course, change with time, proportionally to the change in effective modulus Ei, 
but the elastic curve of both members will not change. 

If, in addition to measuring the deflections Ao at the various points o on the 
model, the deflection 5, of the balance is also measured, then, upon recalling the 
discussion in Art. 17 -5, the following relationships are apparent: 

P,~ 8. 

where K, is a geometrical conjftant of the balance beam, which depends on its 
dimensions and the manner in which it is attached to the instrument frame. 
Thus, if K, is computed and 5, is measured, th(* ratio of Et to Pt will l)e known not 
only for the balance beam but also for the model, provided that both balance 
beam and model are made from the same sheet of celluloid. 

Upon substituting from Kq. (18-8), Eqs. (18-7a) and (18-76) may 
be written in the following form for use on a celluloid model where 6, 
has been measured on the balance beam of the instrument. The influ- 
ence-line ordinates for the bending moment at c are obtained from Eq. 
(18 * 9a) for points o within the segment a6, 
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and from Kq. (18 • 9b) for points o outside the segment ab, 

SIK. Ao 

~ L* d. 


m 

f* 

(18-96) 


The value of Kb may be computed, but the accuracy of the result may 
not be good because of the uncertain fixity conditions at the points of 
attachment of the balance beam. As a result, it is more satisfactory to ^ 
obtain A, by a calibration test run on a statically determinate cantilever- 
beam, where the bending moments are known by statics. 



The latest model of the moment deformeter is shown mounted on a 
celluloid model in Fig. 18 -10. It will be noted that the principle of this 
instrument is essentially the same as that shown in simplified form in 
Fig. 18 -9. The deflections 5, and Ao are measured ^\ith the same type 
of micrometer microscope as that used in the Beggs method. 

This instrument provides an effective means of obtaining influence 
lines for bending moments at internal sections of a model without the 
necessity of cutting the model. The method does have the disadvantage 
that, in order to use the above simple interpretation of the measurements, 
it is necessary to apply the instrumeiitlto a segment of the model which is 
initially straight and lias a constant /. 
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18*7 The Moment Indicator* The moment indicator^ is ,a con¬ 
venient instrument that furnishes a direct method of obtaining bending 
moments in a model. The theory of this instrument is based upon the 
Manderla-Winkler equations, which are used primarily in the analysis of 
secondary stresses in trusses. These equations are applicable to a 
member or a portion of a member which is initially straight and has 
constant E and I and to which no external loads are applied between the 
ends of the portion under consideration. 

The Manderla-Winkler equations are simply expressions for the 
moments acting on the ends of a member in terms of the slopes of the 
elastic curve of these two ends of the member. Let Mab be the moment 
acting on the A end of member AB, and Mba be the moment on the B 
end, the end moments being positive when clockwise on the end of the 
member. Also, let ta and tb be the slopes of the tangents to the elastic 
curve at points A and B, respectively. Such slopes are measured with 
reference to the chord AB of the elastic curve and are positive when the 
tangent rotates clockwise with referen(*.e to the chord. The Manderla- 
Winkler equations may be derived by means of the moment-area theorems 
and may be stated as follows: 


Mab = 

Mba = 


2EI 

L 

2EI 

L 


(2ta + Tn) 


(ta + 2tb) 


(18 10) 


Keeping these relationships in mind, we may now proceed to the develop¬ 
ment of the theory of the moment indicator. 

Referiing to Fig. 18 -11, suppose that two arms are attached at points 
A and B of a member. As the model is loaded and distorted by loads 
applied outside of this segment, the two arms will rotate through the sanu^ 
angles as the tangents to the elastic curve at their point of attachment 
Upon recognizing that the rotations are actually through small angles, 
the following relative movements of the targets a and a' and b and 6' 
may easily be computed. Let Aa and Ab represent the relative movements 
of the targets, being positive when the targets move apart; then 


= + (2rA + Tii) 


A6 = 2 ta + Tfl = ^ (ta + 2tb) 


(1811) 


' Huge, A. C., and E. O. Schmidt, Mechanical Structural Analysis by the Moment 
Indicator, Proc. ASCE^ October. 1938. 
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r 

«3-i 

Upon substituting from Elq. (18 11) in Eq. (18 10), the following expres? ' 
sions are obtained for the end moments at points A and B: 


Mao 

Mba 



6Er, 

L2- ^ 


(18 12) 


in whicli a positive A (or a rc^lativc movement apart) indicates a positive 
end moment (or clockwise on the end of the segment). Hence if Aa and 
Ab an^ measured with a microscope and if E is known, the moments can 
be det(*rmined at the points of attachment of the moment indicator. 

Here again, if celluloid is used as the model material, the creep prob¬ 
lem must be overcome. Of course, constant loads cannot be applied to 




b a 



a celluloid modt’l, for its deflection will change with time. If, however, a 
fixed deformation is applied to the model at the point and in the direction 
of tlie specified loading, the deflected position of the model will not change 
with time. The movements of the targets of the moment indicator may 
then be measured without difficulty with a microscope. However, it 
would still be impossible to compute the end moments from Eq. (18 -12), 
for E is unknown and changing with time. Further, the corresponding 
load on the model is also unknqwn and is changing with time in direct 
proportion to tiie change in E. ‘3n such a case, however, it is possible to 
obtain the relative value of the moments, for they are proportional to 
the product of I and the moment-indicator deflections. 

Quite often these relative values of the end moments may be con¬ 
verted into absolute values in terms of the load, througl; the use of 
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cQinditions of equilibrium. Consider as an example the simple 

frame shown 'in Fig. 18 • 12. Suppose that the moment indicator has 
been mounted in turn on each column and thus relative values of the 
moments at two points on each column have been obtained for some fixed 
horizontal displacement imposed at the top of column 1-2. In this case, 

_ the relative value of the end moments in each column may be extrapo¬ 
lated from the relative Vf^ues measured at the points of attachment of 
^e indicator. Let these relative values at the ends of the columns be 
■ mu, mti, etc.; then the absolute values may be expressed as 

Mi 2 “ C1II12 ~ ClTlzi 

M21 = Cm 2 i “ CniAz 

If each column is isolated as a free body, this enables us to compute the 
shear in each column in tei^s of the unknown constant C. The girder 

may likewise be isolated as a free body by cut¬ 
ting it free from the columns just below the 
column tops. Since the shears on the stub ends 
of the columns have been expressed in terms of 
C, the statics equation SF* = 0 applied to the 
isolated girder now enables us to find C in terms 
of P. Having C in terms of P, we may obtain 
without difficulty the absolute values of the end moments in terms of P. 

The above procedure of converting relative values into absolute values 
of moments can often be done very easily. There arc cases, however, 
when either there are no suitable equations of statics available or, if 
such equations are available, to solve them is too laborious. In such 
cases, the use of a celluloid spring balance in the loading system leads 
to a direct solution for tlie absolute values of the moments in the model. 

The use of a spring balance to overcome creep is discussed in Art. 
17 • 5. In Fig. 17 • 3, the balance is shown connected to the same type of 
model as shown in Fig. 18 12. Suppose that a moment indicator were 
mounted on the model in Fig. 17 • 3 and that readings were taken on the 
targets of both the indicator and the spring balance. Referring to Eq. 
(h) in Art. 17 -5, we recall that, having measured A„ E may then be 
expressed as 

E = ^P (1813) 


-44 




Fio. 18-12 


Substituting from Eq. (18 13) in Eq. (18 12), 
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By using the celluloid spring balance in this manner, therefore, it ig' 
easy to obtain the absolute values of the moments in terms of the load P. 

This presumes, of course, that the constant K, of the balance is known. 
The value of this constant can be computed, but it can be obtained more 
accurately from a calibration test 6 a 

on a statically determinate canti¬ 
lever beam such as that shown in 
Fig. 18*13. Upon attaching the 
indicator as shown, the deflections 
Aa and A, may be measured with 
the microscope. Knowing that the 
moment Mab is equal to P times d, 
we can then easily back-figure K, 
by applying Eq. (18*14). 

The moment indicator provides 
a very sjitisfactory model solution 
for many problems. A typical 
setup of the moment indicator in combination with a celluloid spring 
balance is shown in Fig. 18 *14. It should be recalled that the theory of 
the moment indicator is based on the Manderla-Winkler equations. In 
order to use the above simple interpretation of the measurement, it is 




Fig. 18*14 



necessary, therefore, to apply the indicator to a portion of a member that 
is initially straight and has a constant /. It is possible to interpret the 
indicator readings in cases where I varies within the portion, but the 
computations would be very cumbersome. 
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’‘is *8 Pri^Ti^iples of Similitude. The principles of similitude 
governing the relationships between a model and its prototype may be 
determined by either of two approaches. The conditions of similarity 
may be expressed in mathematical form by means of established laws of 
structural mechanics, and the principles of similitude rigorously deduced 
from them; or the principles may be deduced by using the methods of 
dimensional analysis. The first method is generally employed for 
fitructural models since the mathematical laws that structures follow 
' are usually well known. However, in cases where the mathematical 

laws are not known but the factors 
affecting the phenomena are known, the 
principh's of similitude may be deter¬ 
mined by the ‘dimensional-analysis 
approach. ^ 

18*9 Derivation of Principle of 
Similitude Using Established Laws 
of Structural Mechanics. To illus¬ 
trate the derivation of the principle 
of similitude by this approach, consider 
the problem of extrapolating inJIuence- 
line data from a model to its proto¬ 
type. For this purpose, (consider a 
beam which is statically indetenininate 
Influence hne forM^^ to the first degree, such as that shown 

Fig. 18 15 in Fig. IB 13. 

Suppose that we wished to obtain 
the influence lines for /?«, the vertical reaction at a, and for the 
moment at 6. In either case, we may apply Mulh^r-Hn^slau’s principle 
and thereby obtain the desired kifluence lines as indi(^al(^d in Fig. 18 15. 
Of course, this procedure may be applied either to the prototype or to 
its model. Upon applying this procedure to the prototype, the expres¬ 
sions for the ordinates of these two influence lines are 



(18 * 15) 

^oa 

and 

(1) (18 16) 

where the index P indicates that those quantities relcr to the prototype. 

On the other hand, upon applying Muller-Breslau’s procedure to 
the model, the ordinates for the two influence lines for the model are 
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(18 ny' 

^aa 

and 

(18-18) 

where the index M refers to the model. Of course, if tlie principles of 
similarity between model and prototype are known, the ordinates of ^ 
these influence lines may be measured experimentally on a small-scale 
model and then these results extrapolated to the prototype. In other 
words, to do this we need to know the relation between and 
and between and Aff. 

From Eqs. (18*15) to (18*18), it is apparent that these relationships 
l)etwecn the reactiori^or moments on the llibdel and those on the proto¬ 
type depend upon the relationship between (fjflections. The relationship 
between d(‘fl(?ctions of the model and the pr^mype may be investigated 
by considering the computations of such deflections by the method of 
virtual work. To compute beam deflections, the law of virtual work 
may be expressed as 

= j (18-19) 

If a force acts at point a of the primary structure of the prototype, 
as shown in Fig. 18 156, the vertical deflection of point n may be com¬ 
puted from 

(1) (AJJ = (18-20) 

In the same manner, Va\, (18 19) may be applied to compute a similar 
deflection on the model, due to a force at a, or 

(1) (A«) = j (18-21) 

Suppose that the model has been constructed so that the following rela¬ 
tions exist between the model and prototype: 

L" = kI7, = aF, F" = /SF^ F" = yfP (18-22) 

In view of these relations, it is apparent that the following additional 
relations are true for the statically determinate primary structure shown 
in Fig. 18-156: 


AP; - kyAi;, = kM^ 


( 18 * 23 ) 
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Su^tituting in Eq. (18 ■ 21) from Eqs. (18 ■ 22) and (18 ■ 23) and comparing 
'mth Eq. (18-20), 


(1) (A") = 


k^y 

ap 


/ 


dx^ 

lYIpIVig ^pjp 


k}y 

aP 




Therefore, 


A5a = 



(18 24) 


These relationships are true for any of the vertical deflections in Fig. 
18* 15b. Substituting therefore in Eq. <18 15) from Eq. (18 *24) and 
comparing with Eq. (18 17), 

/?: = /?" (18*25) 


and therefore the corresponding influence-line ordinates for /?« are exactly 
the same for both model and prototype. 

In a similar manner, the vertical deflection An6 and the relative 
angular rotation A» of the primary structure shown in Fig. 18* 15d may 
be investigated for model and prototype. In this case, of course, the 
deflections are caused by couples on the prototype and couples T" on 
the model. Proceeding as before with the exception that we shall let 

YM ssz yT^ 

we shall find that 

= (18-26) 
A6 = ^AJi (18-27) 


Substituting in Eq. (18-16) from Kqs. (18 -26) and (18 -27) and com¬ 
paring with Eq. (18 -18), 

= (18-28) 

and therefore the influence-line ordinates for Mb on the model should be 
multi{^ied by l/k to obtain the corresponding ordinates on the prototype. 

Of course, this discussion is limited to a beam that is indeterminate 
to the first degree, but it could now be extended suc&ssively to include 
beams or frames which were indeterminate to the second, third, or any 
degree. Such considerations would lead to the following general con¬ 
clusion for any indeterminate beam or frame, the sti|bs analysis of which 
can be carried out satisfactorily by considering only Ihe effect of bending 
distortion: 
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A model should be dimensioned so that the axial lengths of its member^ are 
k times those of the prototype; the moments of inertia of its cross sections are 
a times those of the prototype; and the modulus of elasticity of the model is 0 
times that of the prototype. If this is done^ then the ordinates of the influ¬ 
ence line for any reactive force, shear, or axial stress on the prototype 
equal to the corresponding ordinates on the model; but the ordinates of 
influence line for any moment on the prototype are equal to \/k times 
corresponding ordinates on the model. 

In this manner, the principles of similitude may be developed for\* 
models of trusses and other types of structures, provided that the solution 
of the problem can be formulated mathematically. 





CHAPTER 19 

OTHER USES OF STRUCTURAL MODELS 


19*1 General. Model analysis has been extremely helpful in 
solving stress-distribution problems, i.e., in determining the jnanner in 
which the stress intensities vary across the cross sections of a member. 
Several experimental methods are available for solving su(ih problems; 
among these, the two most important at the present lime are the photo¬ 
elastic method and the approach based on first measuring surface strains. 

The photoelastic method has been used extensively in recent years, 
particularly by the mechanical engineer, to study the complex stress 
distributions that he often encounters in the design of machine elements. 
The civil engineer to a less, but still important, extent has used this 
method in analyzing similar problems for structural elements. 

The art of measuring surface strains has developed tremendously 
since 1938. Wartime research produced astounding techniques for 
measuring such strains under both static and d>namic. loading conditions. 
Numerous types of mechanical and electrical strain gages have been> 
developed. Today that most generally used is the so-called SR-4 
we-resistance strain gage.^ 

Model analysis is used most commonly to study either stress analysis 
or stress-distribution problems. In addition, however, models are also 
frequently used to determine buckling loads or vibrational characteristics. 

19*2 Photoelastic Method—General. Relatively simple stress- 
distribution problems can be handled successfully by mathematical 
methods. There are innumerable practical problems, however, where 
mathematical methods are inadequate and recourse to experimental 
procedures is necessary. The photoelastic method^ is one of the most 
useful of these experimental procedures and is widely used to solve for 
the stress distribution in such locations as those around holes and notches, 

* Produced and distributed by the Baldwin-Southwark Corporation. 

* The following are excellent references on the photoelastic method: Coker, E. G., 
and L. N. G. Filon, “A Treatise on Photoelasticity,** Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1931 (this is the classic reference book on photoelasticity); Frocht, M. M., 
“Photoelasticity,’* John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1941 (this book is an excellent 
textbook on photoelasticity and contains a number of valuable illustrative examples 
and photographs); Mindlin, R. D., Review of the Photoelastic Method of Stress 
Analysis, J. Applied Phys., vol. 10, Nos. 4 and 5, April, May, 1939 (these two articles 
give an excellent summary of the photoelastic method and contain a very good bibli¬ 
ography on the subject). 
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in riveted and welded joints, or in other irregularly shaped structural 
elements. 

The photoeMstic method is based upon the fact that, when certain 
transparent materials are stressed, their optical properties are changed. 
It is possible to measure these changes and relate them to the state of 
stress in the material. Thus, by making a model from a suitable trans¬ 
parent material and loading it in the same manner as the prototype, 
certain optical effects may be measured and interpreted to give the 
stress distribution in the model. 

In a plane (two dimensional) stress problem, the complete condition 
of stress at any point may be defined in terms of the magnitudes and 
directions of the two principal stress intensities. Since the two principal 
stresses^ are perpendicular to each other, the magnitudes of the two princi¬ 
pal stress intensities and the direction of one of them are sufficient to 
define the condition of stress. Three independent quantities must be 
determined, therefore, at each and every point of a body subjected to a 
condition of plane stress, in order to define the stress distribution in the 
body completely. 

When the photoelastic method is used for such problems, it is usually 
most convenient to determine three slightly different independent quan¬ 
tities at the various points, viz,, the algebraic difference between the 
principal stress intensities, their algebraic sum, and the direction of one 
of them. From these data, it is easy to compute the normal and shear 
stress intensities on any plane through a point. 

The photoelastic method is likewise applicable to three-dimensional 
stress systems. In such cases, however, the experimental techniques 
and the interpretation of the results are quite complex. This discussion 
will therefore be limited to the two-dimensional application of the 
method. 

19*3 Review of Certain Principles of Optics. Before the fundamental 
of two-dimensional photoelasticity can be developed it is necessary to 
"wview briefly certain ideas of physical optics. The photoelastic phenomena may 
Imo, explained satisfactorily by means of the ether-wave theory of light. In this 
light is assumed to result from the transverse vibration, in a plane con- 
ts^phug the ray, of all the particles lying along the ray. It is further assumed that 

my instant all these particles lie along a sine curve, the amplitude of which is 

ai|d the wave length of which is X. Thus, a particle m is assumed to oscillate 
git^ ftween the positions A and B as shown in Fig. 19 • 1 and some other particle n 
^mtween positions C and D. Suppose that particles m and n lie as shown on the 
.,^lid sine curve at time / == 0. Suppose further that at some other time /, the 

t Articles have moved to the position mi and ni and now lie on the dashed-line 
curve. It is clear that the effect of the transverse movement of the particles 
* In this chapter, for the sake of brevity, the term stress instead of stress intensity is 
used where the meaning is obvious. 
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ha'^been to ca& tifte sine curve connec^g them to move to the right along the 
ray a distance Az? 

The rate oOpe apparent movement of the sine curve along the ray is called 
* the velocity and is constant for a given medium through which the ray is 

passing. For one coOiplete wave of the sine curve to pass a given point, it is 
necessary for tlfe variiW||k|>article8 to undergo one complete cycle of transverse 
vibration. The frequeiJ^.of the waves passing a given point is therefore the 
same as the frequency Si the transverse vibration of the individual particles. 
The frequency of the vibration of the particles,/, determines the color of light and is 
constant for any given color regardless of the medium through which the ray 
may be passing. Wliite light is composed of waves of all frequencies. 





The velocity of light is equal to the product of the length f)f one complete 
wave and the frequency with which the waves pass a given point, or 

r = V (19-1) 

■ Since the frequency for any given color of light remains constant, the wave length 
of that color varies directly with the velocity, which in turn depends upon the 
f inedium through which the light is passing. 

The intensity of light is proportional to the amplitude of the transverse vibra¬ 
tion of the particles. If there is no transverse vibration, i.e., if the amplitude is 
zero, the intensity of light is zero—that Is, there is no light. 

In subsequent discus.sions, it will be necessary to use an expression for the 
instantaneous transverse position of a particle vibrating at a section located a 
distance z from the origin. In Fig. 19*1, the transverse displacement y of this 
particle at any time t may be evaluated as follows: 

27r 

y = a sin y [ z ~ (Zo + Az)] (a) 

However, Az is the distance the sine curve has moved since / = 0 and therefore 
is equal to 


Az = »< = \ft 
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Substituting in Eq. (a) from Eq. (6),» \ 

<*• 

y = a sin y (z — ^ (19*2) 

From this equation, it is apparent that the transverse vibration o£ such particles 
is a simple harmonic motion. 

Polarized light is another term that should be defined. A ray of ordinary 
light consists of waves vibrating in all the planes that can be passed through the 
ray. If, however, the vibrations are controlled in some manner, the light is said 
to be polarized. If the vibrations are constrained to one plane only, the light is 
said to be plane-polarized. Such fight need not be monochromatic and may be 
produced by passing ordinary fight through a Nicol prism, a Polaroid sheet, or 
some other device. 

If, on the other hand, the fight is the resultant of two waves of equal amplitude 
and wave length but vibrating in perpendicular planes and one-quarter of a wave 
length out of phase, it is said to be circularly polarized. Such fight may be 
produced by passing a ray of plane-polarized monochromatic light through a 
quarter-wave plate. The quarter-wave plate is a sheet of mica or cellophane or 
some other permanently doubly refractive material, the axes of which are set at 
45° to the plane of polarization of the incident ray of plane-polarized light. The 
thickness of the (juarter-wave plate is such that one of the two component waves 
is slowed up a quarter of a wave length with respect to the other. The two com¬ 
ponent waves emerge on the far side of the (juarter-wave plate one-quarter of a 
wave length out of phase, equal in amplitude, and vibrating in perpendicular 
planes and therefore combine to produce circularly polarized fight. 

Double refraction is a property possessed permanently by certain crystalline 
substances such as mica. Such materials may he (considered to break an incident 
ray of plane-polarized fight down into two rectangular components. These tw^o 
components travel througli the material at dilferent velocities and therefore may 
be out of phase when they emerge on the far side. Other materials such as 
hakelite and cellukud become temporarily doubly refractive when stressed, 
breaking an incident ray down into two components that travel through the 
material in the planes of the tw^o principal stresses. This property is the basis of 
the photoelastic method of stress determiiiEation. 

Two fight waves having the same intebsity and w^ave length and vibrating in 
the same plane may, of course, be superimposed. The phenomenon associated 
with such superposition is called interf^^ce. If these two waves are in phase, 
they will reinforce each other and produfce a combined w^ave of greater intensity. 
If, however, the two waves are one-half a wave length out of phase, they will 
cancel each other and total darkness will result. As the phase differenc'e is varied 
from zero to X/2 to X, etc., the intensity of the combined effect varies through 
various stages of interference from brilliance to darkness, to brilliance, etc. For 
white fight, the phase difference that eliminates a color of one wave length wdll 
not completely eliminate colors of other wave lengths. Tlie combined fight w ill 
therefore have a color that deix'nds upon the color eliminated. 
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, 19*4 "Pliotoelastic Method—Fundamental Tlieoiy. The prin¬ 
cipal apparatus used in applying photoelasticity to tyrb-dimena|ona1 
problems is called a polariscope. The simplest type of polariscope is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 19 • 2. The essenti^ parts of this polari¬ 
scope are the light source and two devices for producing plane-polarized 
light, one called the polarizer and the other the analyzer. 

The light coming from the light source is vibrating in various planes, 
but after passing through the polarizer it is converted into plane-polar¬ 
ized light vibrating, in this case, in a vertical direction. This plane- 
polarized light then passes through the loaded bakelite model, which, as 
a result of its stressed condition, has temporarily become doubly refrac¬ 
tive. The plane-polarized light is therefore broken down into two 



rectangular components vibrating in the planes of the principal stresses 
and traveling through the model at different velo(;ities. Since one of 
these components has been retarded with respect to the other, they may 
be partly or completely out of phase when they emerge on the far side 
of the model. The amount by which they are out of phase may be 
measured by putting them into interference with one another. This can 
be done by passing them through the analyzer, which permits only the 
horizontal components of the incident waves to pass through, thus putting 
them into interference with one another in a plane normal to the plane 
of polarization of the polarizer. If these horizontal components are in 
phase with each other, there will be maximum brilliance; but if they are a 
half wave length out of phase, there will be complete interference, or 
darkness. The resulting pattern that one sees coming through the 
analyzer may be related quantitatively to the state of stress in the model. 

Consider the differential particle of the model shown in Fig. 19 Sa. Suppose 
that this particle has been isolated so that its sides are planes of principal stress. 
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It is so small that the principal stress intensities cr* andcry may be assumed to be 
uniformly distributed over its sides. Suppose that a ray of plane-polarized 
monochromatic light of amplitude 2a and vibrating in a plane OP strikes the parti¬ 
cle. Because of the doubly refractive properties of the stressed bakelite in the 
planes of principal stress, this ray will be broken down into two rectangular com¬ 
ponents, one of which goes through the particle vibrating in the plane YOZ, and 
the other in the plane XOZ. The amplitudes of these two components will be 
2a cos a and 2a sin a, respectively. 

Consider now the component vibrating in the plane YOZ and shown in Fig. 
19-36. Suppose first that this component is traveling through air; in this case, 
the instantaneous position of the particles will lie on the solid-line sine curve. 
However, when this component passes through the stressed bakelite, it is retarded 



Fig. 19-3 


and hence its wave length is shortened from X to Xy. If all the medium were 
l>nkelite. the instantaneous position of the particles would lie on the dashed-line 
sine curve. In the actual case, though, the instantaneous positions of the parti¬ 
cles are located on the solid-line sine curve up to the model, on the dashed-line 
sine curve through the model, and on the dot-dash sine curve to the right of the 
model, where the wave returns to air as a medium and resumes a wave length of X. 

In order to evaluate the instantaneous displacement y of a particle located a 
distance z from the origin and on the dot-dash sine curve, it is first necessary to 
compute the distances z' and z". First, 
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SHbstifutiiSg ii^Eq. (b) from Eq. (a) and rewriting, using Eq*. (19*1). 

. 2 " = .-X - 6 = - A - 6 = (c) 

Ay Vy ^ • 

where Vy is the velocity of the light through the bakelite in the YOZ plane and 
ty is the time it takes it to pass through the model. However, using Eq. (19 -2), ' 


y 


a cos a sin 




Substituting from Eq. (r) and simplifying. 


r "I 

y = u cos a sin y (2 — h) — 2irf{t — ty) 


id) 


(19-3) 


In a similar manner, the instantaneous displacement x of the wave vibrating in the 
XOZ plane may be evaluated and found to be 

-O] (19-4) 


r 

a: = a sin a sin y — h) — 27r/(/ 


When these two waves are passed through the analyzer and put into inter¬ 
ference with one another, the resultant displacement s obtained from the super- 
p^>sition of these two components is 

5 = y sin a — X cos a (19 5) 

Substituting in Eq. (19 *5) from Eqs. (19 *3) and (19 4) and simplifying, 

£ = a sin 2a sin [7rf{ty — L)] cos j^y (z — h) — 27r/ J (19.6) 


It is apparesfflfelpm Eq. (19 -6) that the resulting displacement is a harmonic 
vibration, the^^piplitude of which is 

Amplitude = 2a sin 2a sin [wfity — /,)] (19 *7) 

This expression may be put in slightly different form, since 



ie) 


The latter simplification is permissible since u, and Vy are essentially the same as 
Vh (the velor;ity of light through unstressed bakelite) and therefore the denom¬ 
inator may lie replaced by vl. Experiments show that — Vy is proportional to 
the difference in the principal stresses, and hence Eq. (e) may be written thus: 
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• . Now, by iiaing Eq. (/), Eq. (19-7) may be rewritten ^ follows: '• 

(19-8) 

This is the fundamental equation of two-dimensional photoelasticity, 
since from it we can determine the amplitude and hence the intensity of 
the light that comes through the analyzer. 

Inspection of Eq. (19 -8) reveals that the intensity may be zero for 
either or both of two reasons. First, the amplitude will be zero if sin 
2a equals zero. This will be so when a is a multiple of t/2, in other words, 
when the plane of polarization of the polarizer coincides with the direc¬ 
tion of either of the principal stresses. Thus, regardless of the color of 
light or the magnitudes of the principal stresses, every point on the model 
where the direction of one of the principal stresses coincides with the 
plane of polarization of the polarizer will be black. There will be a 
number of points at which the principal stresses have the same direction. 
They will all be joined together by a black line, called an isoclinic. 

Second, the amplitude is also dependent on the difference of the 
principal stresses, which affects the value of sin I0rfkb/vl)(<rp — <rx)]. 
When the model is unloaded and unstressed, the value of this term, and 
hence the amplitude, is zero; Le., an unstressed model appears black all 
over when viewed through the analyzer. If we focus our attention on a 
particular point in the model and gradually apply the load, we notice 
this point getting lighter and lighter, attaining maximum brilliance 
when the value of (irfkb/vl)(<ry — <r*) equals w/2 so that the sine of this 
angle equals unity. Further increase in load, however, makes the point 
get darker and darker until it is black again when the stresses are such 
that (w/kb/vl) (a-j, — O equals t. Further increase of load causes the 
point to undergo additional cycles fro^ black through bryiiance and back 
to black again. All this discussioa presumes that the model is being 
viewed with monochromatic (or oneK5olor) light, as is assumed at the 
beginning of this article. 

As we view this one.particular point on the model, there are other 
points going through the same number of cycles. In fact, when this 
particular point is black, the other points are also black; all together, 
they form a black line, called an isochromatic. At all points along such 
an isochromatic, the difference in principal stresses must therefore be 
the same. Of course, at this particular instant there are other series of 
points that have undergone a different number of cycles, and each of 
these series forms another black isochromatic line. Thus, the model as a 
whole at a given instant appears to have several black isochromatic 


Amplitude = 2a sin 2a sin 
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lines on a white background, as shown in Fig. 19-4. Tte .various dif¬ 
ferent isochromatics are designated as being tlic fiist-orde? isodirpmatic, 
second-order ijsochromatic, etc., depending on tlie nui^be/ qf cyclea. of " 
black through brilliance to black that have occurred Aiding that particular 
line. ♦ 

It is easy to evaluate the difference in principal stress along the nth- 
order isochromatic, because we know that along this isochroinatic every 
point has undergone n cycles, or 


Hence, 


vfkb f V 

—2“ (<^V — 





(19-9) 


Knowing n and the thickness of the model h and certain constaiits of 
the light and model material, we may evaluate ay — a^ from this equation. 

From the theory developed in this article, we now see how the photo¬ 
elastic phenomena can be related quantitatively to the condition of 
stress in the model. How to use this information in solving a stress 
distribution problem is discussed in the next article. Before doing so, 
however, several additional factors should be noted. 

We have found that, when we observe a bakelite model through the 
analyzer, using monochromatic light, we see two different types of lines, 
isoclinics and isochromatics, both of which are black lines on a light 
background. The question immediately arises as to how we are able to 
tell one from th6 other. If we used white light instead of monochromatic, 
the isoclinic w<^d still be black, for it does not depend on the frequency 
of the light. ISte isochromatic lines, however, would assume the colors 
of the spectrum mstead of being black, for only when the difference in 
the principal stresses is zero can there be complete interference for all 
frequencies simultaneously. Since such a situation usually exists at 
isolated points, there is seldom a black isochromatic—usually they are 
colored lines. By using wliite light, therefore, it is usually easy to 
identify the isoclinics. 

For convenience, isochromatics are usually photographed, and for 
this purpose it is most satisfactory to use monochromatic light so that 
the isochromatics are black lines on a light background. It is desirable, 
however, to eliminate the isoclinic from the photograph. Tliis can be 
accomplished by using circularly polarized monochromatic light. In 
such a case, the theory may be developed as is done above for plane- 
polarized light, and the amplitude of the resulting vibration seen through 
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the analyzer will be found to be j 

Amplitude = 2a sin <^»)j (19*10)' 

This expression is the same as Eq. (19 -8) except that the sin 2a term has 
disappeared and there is no directional effect. In practice, circularly 
polarized light is produced by introducing one quarter-wave plate on 
each side of the model. Actually, however, the same effect could be 
produced by rotating the polarizer and analyzer, these being always 
kept crossed. If we did this, the isoclinic line would move around the 
model as the plane of polarization was rotated. We can visualize, 
however, that, if we rotated the polarizer and analyzer fast enough, 
the isoclinic would disappear, in much the same way as the spokes 
of a wheel do if the latter is whirled fast enough. This is one way of 
visualizing the effect of circularly polarized light. 

19*5 Stress Distribution Determined by Photoelastic Method. 
In the previous article, it is shown that the optical pattern which one 
views through the analyzer can be interpreted to give the direction of 
the principal stresses and the differences between them. This gives us 
two independent quantities concerning the condition of stress at any 
point in the model. In this article, we discuss how to obtain a third 
independent quantity and how^ to use this information to obtain the 
complete stress distribution in a two-dimensional system. 

The polariscopes actually used in experimental work may be arranged 
in several different ways. The essential parts, however, are those shown 
in Fig. 19 -2, with certain refinements added so that plane-polarized while 
light, plane-polarized monochromatic light, or circularly polarized mono¬ 
chromatic light may be obtained easily when desired. A mercury-vapor 
lamp with a suitable filter is widely used for monochromatic light, and 
the mercury-vapor lamp without the filter or an incandescent-filament 
lamp is used for white light. The polarizer and analyzer are fitted with 
quarter-wave plates arranged so that it is easy to change from plane- 
to circularly polarized light. A suitable lens system should be provided 
so that the model is in a field of parallel light. The loading machine 
should be arranged so that the entire loading device and model can be 
moved and aligned without removing or varying the load. The camera 
used with the polariscope should be a plate-type camera fitted with a 
screen for viewing the image. 

With a polariscope such as this, it is a simple matter to set up a model 
and photograph the isochromatics (or isochromatic fringes) by using 
circularly polarized monochromatic light. A photograph of the iso- 
chromatics of a simple end-supported beam loaded by a concentrated 
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load at mid-span Js shown in Fig. 19 • 4. The fringe o^erg on such a 
photograph may be identified Ky watching the moitel h's th^ load is 
applied and counting the number of cycles at certain p^nts^ ^ Knowing 
the fringe orders n, we may use Eq. (19-9) to computg^tic dHTeirence in, 
the principal stresses at various points in the model. ' „ ^j 

For such computations, it is convenient to change* tlfb form of Eq. 
(19-9) and denote the two principal stresses by p and q instead of ay 



and a„ or 


Fig. 19-4 


p-g = i‘OC 


(19 11) 


where OC = opti^. constant of model material = vl/fk. The optical 
constant for a giveiTlnaterial may be determined from an auxiliary test 
on a tension specimen where p — g is known. 

While, in general, the isochromatics give us only the difference 
Ij ^w een the principal stresses, such information is sufficient to compute 
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the edge a model. At a free unloaded edge, there is no shear ^ 

or iiormal^^efln^n the boundary surface, and therefore the boundary is a 
principalwhich the principiJ stress is zero. At such points, 
the other prinqjpqil stress is parallel the boundary and is therefore 
numerically- eqliel to the edge value of p — g obtained from the iso- 
iupJaromatics. Ih many problems, the maximum stresses occur at the 
edges of the model so that the investigation does not need to be carried 
beyond photographing the isochromatics. 

Isoclinics are obtained by using plane-polarized white light and may 
be sketched on a piece of tracing paper mouirted on the screen of the 
camera. The plane of polarization of the polarizer is set successively at 
various positions between the vertical and horizontal, the polarizer and 
analyzer being kept crossed at all 
times. For each of these positions, 
the corresponding isoclinic on the 
image is sketched on the tracing 
paper. We thus obtain a sketch 
from which we can determine the 
direction of the principal stresses at 
any point in the model, since we 
know that at the points lying along 
any particular isoclinic, such as the 
20° isoclinic, one of the principal 
stresses is in a direction which is 20° 
to the vertical and the other principal stress is perpendicular to that. 

If, in addition to knowing p — q and the direction of the principal 
stresses at any point in a model, we know p + g, thatijs, the sum of the 
principal stresses, it will then be easy to compute normal and shear 
stress intensity on any plane through any point ^ the model. By 
considering the equilibrium of the small particle swwii in Fig. 19 -5, 
suitable equations may be derived for the normal str& Cy and the shear 
stress T*y on a plane the normal of which makes an angle d with the direc¬ 
tion of the principal stress p at point 0. The perpendicular sides of 
this element are principal planes of stress, an^ it is assumed that the 
length of the hypotenuse and the thickness of the particle are both unity. 
From 2Fy = 0, A 

(0(1)(1) (p)(cos 0)(l)(cos ff) — (g)(sin 0) = 0 



ffy = ^ ^ - COS 20 


(19-12) 

/V *• 


which simplifies to 
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likewise, from 2 F* = 0 , we find that 

-^^sin2e (1913) 

From these equations, it is now apparent that both ay and r^y can be 
computed if p + 9 is also known. 

Several methods are available for determining p + g, one of the best 
of which is measuring the change in thickness of the model. The change 
in thickness of a plate depends upon the principal stresses in the plane of 
the plate in exactly the same way as the contraction of the cross section 
of a tension specimen depends upon the axial stress in the specimen. 

A6 =-^(p + 9 ) (1914) 


Several lateral extensometers have been developed specifically for measur¬ 
ing A 6 . The de Forest-Anderson extensometer^ is one of the best of 
these. With such instruments, p + q may be measured at certain specific 
points, and, by means of this information, curves may be drawn to assist 
in interpolating the values of p + g at other points. 

The values of p + g may also be determined by several other experi¬ 
mental procedures or by an iterative numerical method suggested by 
laebmann for solving problems involving Laplace’s equation. Instead 
^ ifetermining p + g by one of the methods that have been suggested, 
jft;|fOuld be possible to compute the separate values of p and g simply 
Jmiigh the information that can be obtained from the isochromatics 
the isoclinics. To do this, however, involves some rather tedious 
graphical and analytical computations not required by the other methods. 

The use of the photoelastic method in stress distribution problems 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. To determine edge stress intensities. Only isochromatics are 
required. 

2. To determine shear stress intensities on any plane at every point. 
Isoehromatics and isoclinics are required. Note, however, that maxi- 
mu 1 &, shear stress at a point can be determined simply from the isochro- 
matlcs since 


Tmu*. 



i. To determine both normal and shear stress intensities on any plane 
at etiery point. In addition to iscxjhromatics and isoclinics, the value of 

* DE Forest, A. V., and A. R. Anderson, A New Lateral Extensometer, Proc. 
the Tenth Semi-annual Eastern Photoelasticity Conf., Dec., 1939. 
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p + q or some third independent quantity must be determined for every ‘ 
point. ' V' :, 

X.9*6 St^n Measurement. It is impossible to discuss the art 
of strain measurement in the limited space available here.^ Many 
different strain gages have been developed, but the principles on which 
they are based are limited in number. The various instruments may 
be classified in one of the following groups: mechanical gages; optical 
gages; electric resistance gages; electric inductance gages; or electric 
capacity gages. At the present time, the most widely used strain gage 
is the SR-4 resistance wire gage. 

One should note, however, that the minimum size of a structural 
model may be controlled by the method selected for the strain measure¬ 
ments. Of course, if the strain varies linearly along a gage line, the 
average strain over any gage length will be exactly equal to the strain at 
the mid-point of the gage. If, however, the strain varies in a distinctly 
nonlinear manner, the average strain may be considerably different 
from the strain at the mid-point of the gage. It is necessary, therefore, 
to design the model large enough or to select a strain gage with a gage 
length small enough so that the strain variation between the gage points 
is essentially linear. If proper consideration is not given to this matter, 
the results of the model study may not be sufficiently accurate. 

19*7 Stress Distribution by Surface-strain Measurement. 
When a thin flat plate is loaded by forces acting in the plane of the 
a condition of plane stress is developed in the plate, i.e., the ati^|;iK|es 
developed in the plate may be assumed to act parallel to the pi 
the plate and tjie stress intensities to remain constant through the 
ness of the plate. Such a condition of stress is the one most com 
encountered in structural members. In such cases, the complete state 
of stress throughout the interior of the plate is defined as soon as the 
stress condition is determined on the surface. 

In the case of a thick plate or in the most general case of a stressed 
body, a three-dimensional stress system is involved, and the stresses 
vary through the thickness of the plate. Determining the su^ace 
stresses in such problems, therefore, does not enable one to defiw. the 
condition of stress in the interior. Fortunately, however, in suclPbases 
the maximum stresses usually occur at the surface, and hence determining 
these surface stresses gives a practical solution to many problems. 

The surface stresses at a point on the unloaded surface of any body 
form a two-dimensional stress system. As stated in Art. 19 • 2, the com¬ 
plete condition of stress at such a point may be defined in terms of three 

* The reader is referred to the **Haiidbook of Experimental Stress Analysis/’ 
which will soon be published by the Society of Experimental Stress Analysis. 
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unknowns, the magnitude of the two principal st/esfe intensitn^ and the 
direction of one of them. Of course, stresses cannot be measured directly, 
but we can measure surface strains. If three independent linear strains 
are measured, it then is possible to compute the principal strains and 
their directions. By using the physical relations between stress and 
strain, these principal strains can be converted into the principal stresses. 
The directions of the principal stresses and the principal strains are the 
same. Once the magnitude and directions of the principal stresses are 
known, the normal and shear stress intensities on any plane through a 

point can be computed. 

The gage lines of the three linear strains that 
must be measured may be chosen in such a way 
as to simplify the computation of the principal 
strains and stresses.^ One such arrangement, 
known as the equiangular strain roselle,"^ is shown 
in Fig. 19 -6. The three linear strains Ca, and 
Cc are measured along gage lines that make angles 
of 120 ® with each other. Then it can be shown 
that the major (or algebraically larger) principal 
strain Ci and the minor (or algebraically smaller) principal strain ^2 may 
be computed from the following formula: 



Fig. 19*6 


where 


61 = i 4 i + 

€2 = Ai —- Bi 


(19 15) 


~ M(^a + ^6 + €r) 

Bi = + (Cb — ecY^ + (Cc Ca)“ 


(19 16) 


All strains, when they are elongations, should be considen'd plus. The 
direction of the major principal strain Ci is giviui by an angle ai, which is 
measured counterclockwise from the Ca gage line, where 

The quadrant in which the angle 2ai lies can be identified by noting the 
signs of both numerator and denominator when the numerical values of 
the strains are substituted in Eq. (19-17). The direction of the minor 
principal strain 62 is located by an angle ai + 90® measured counter¬ 
clockwise from the Ca gage line. 

^ Murray, W. M., An Adjunct to the Strain Rosette, Exptl. Stress Analysis, vol. 1, 
No. 1, pp. 125-133. 

*Mindlin, R. D., The Equiangular Strain Rosette, Civil Eng,, vol. 8, No. 8, pp. 
546-547, August, 1948. 
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Aiiollier suitaj)le arrangement is known as the rectangular strain 
rosette and is shown in Fig. 19 *7. In tliis case the principal strains may 
be computed from the following formulas: 


where 


= ^2 + -62 
62 == A2 — 1^2 


(19-18) 


A 2 


4 ~ Cc 
2 


B 2 = H V{2eb - fa - 4- (eo - CcY 


(19 19) 


The direction of the major principal strain e\ is given by the following 
angle au which is measured counterclockwise from the Co gage line, 


Ian 2a 1 



(19-20) 


whereas the direction of the minor principal strain 62 makes an angle of 
oci + 90® with the ea gage line. 

The principal strains having been computed from the above equations, 
the major and minor principal stress intensities, tri and (r 2 , respectively, 
may be computed from the following equations: 

O'! = 1 - 2 V 1 + / 

i — U f 

K (19*21) 

0-2 = :jr- 2 + ^ 2 } 1 

where E is the modulus of elasticity of the material and 
g is Poisson's ratio. For either type of rosette, the 
principal stresses may be computed directly without first computing the 
principal strains by using the following equations, whic h have been ob¬ 
tained by substituting cither Eq. (19 15) or (19-18) in Eq. (19-21): 




(19-22) 


The directions of cri and ei and of 0*2 and €2 are the same. 

In certain cases, it is convenient to establish the directions of the 
principal stresses and strains by some auxiliary means such as symmetry 
or through the use of brittle lacquer or Stress Coat. If this is done, then 
the two principal strains may be measured in these directions, the strain 
readings required at every point being thus reduced from three to two. 
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19*8 Determination of Buckling Loads. Structural models may also 
be used advantageously to determine critical or buckling loads of columns, beams, 
and other structural elements. Sdch Information may be obtained most readily 
by running tests under loads that are ^)mewhat less than the buckling load and 
then interpreting the test data by Southwell’s method^ or home adaptation of it. 
In such tests, the load is applied in a series of increments, and certain deflections 
are measured after each increment of loading. By plotting this information in a 
certain manner, the plotted points lie on a straight line the slope of which may be 
interpreted to give the critical buckling load. The chief advantage of this proce¬ 
dure is that necessary data may be obtained from measurements taken at loads 
smaUer than the buckling load, and as a result the model is not destroyed in 
conducting the test. The model may be retested, therefore, after any desired 
modifications in its design have been made. 

In Southwell’s original paper, the theoretical proof of his method was given 
only for the case of a simple strut. He demonstrated that, if the ratio of lateral 
deflection to the corresponding axial load was plotted as an ordinate against the 
deflection itself as an abscissa, the plotted points would lie along a straight line 
the inverse slope of which was equal to the critical load of the strut. 

Subsequently Lundquist* suggested a modification of Southwell’s procedure. 
Donnell® and other investigators have suggested and applied variations of vSouth- 
well’s method for more complex types of buckling. These studies indicate that 
this procedure or some variation of it may be applied to all cases in which buckling 
does not introduce appreciable second-order stresses. 

' Southwell, R. V., On the Analysis of Exi)eriinental Observations in Problems of 
Elastic Stability, Proc. Roy, Soc. (Ijondon), vol. 135A, p. 601, 1932. 

* Lundquist, E. E., Generalized Analysis of Experimental Observations in Prob¬ 
lems of Elastic Stability, NACA Tech. Note 658. 

® Donnell, L. H., “On the Application of SouthwelFs IVTothod for the Analysis of 
Buckling Tests,” Contributions to the Mechanics of Solids, Dedicated to S. Timo¬ 
shenko, p. 27, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 
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